Teen Angel 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


« 


his is not your Grandma’s pag- 
eant!” the announcer proudly 
proclaimed. No, indeed, this was the 
1999 Miss Teen U.S.A. pageant from 
Shreveport, Louisiana—“Brittney’s Beat” 
(a reference to teen super-Lolita Brittney 
Spears). Why even acknowledge that 
this sorry event happened? Because it 
provides a window into the existence of 
an American phenomenon, one that has 
profoundly shaped our culture—the 
teenager. 

In Western civilization past, there was 
no such thing, per se, as a teenager. 
There were children, and there were 
adults. In patriarchal Christian society, a 
girl passed from being under the authori- 
ty of her father to that of her husband. 
Boys became young men, husbands, and 
fathers. Both were deemed fit to marry in 
their mid-teens, having been taught 
hands-on how to manage a household. 
Households were units—like church and 
country—in which there was a level of 
solidarity. Children worked alongside 
their parents to support the household. A 
father as “head of the household” bore re- 
sponsibility for his wife, children, and ser- 
vants, both monetarily and spiritually. 
This structure flows from Scripture and 
the tradition of the Church. We Luther- 
ans see it emblazoned in the Small Cate- 
chism, where Luther begins nearly every 
passage with “This is how the head of the 
household is to teach concerning .. .” 

In modern America, child-labor laws 
helped to nail shut the coffin lid of the 
mortified Christian family. The abstract 
“child” was deemed fit only for (public) 
school, not for work, and the federales be- 
came the de facto heads of households by 
usurping the God-given rule of fathers. 
Adolescents, fit physically (if not mental- 
ly, for lack of training) for the responsibil- 
ities of marriage and family, became 
modernity’s tertium quid—no longer 
children, not trained or allowed to be 
adults. 

This discrepancy has taken its toll up- 
on our culture. Rock ’n’ roll, the sound- 
track of our VH-] lives, is a teenage prod- 
uct, marketing sex in the form of nursery 


thymes. Soda pop, America’s syrupy, 
puerile wine, is the ubiquitous drink in 
our restaurants. And oddities like the 
“age of consent” remain unchallenged in 
our society and cast teenagers —particu- 
larly girls—as sexual objects. 

It is illegal for an 18-year-old male to 
fornicate with an “underage” female. 
And yetthe Miss Teen U.S.A. producers, 
the censors, the contestants’ parents, and 
the viewers do not flinch at underage 
girls parading around in high-cut bikinis 
while the two announcers say such things 
as “I like Miss ‘Texas’ body.” 

Increasingly, this third category of life 
has become identified with virtually un- 
restrained Just and immorality. Rather 
than question the cultural factors that de- 
fine these adolescents as people fit for sex 
but not for marriage or the responsibility 
of work, we fret over our children’s expo- 
sure to Dawson’s Creek and the Back- 
street Boys. 

Because of the lurid attractiveness of 
what the Psalmist called the “sins of our 
youth,” being a teenager has been elevat- 
ed to the American ideal. “Those were 
the best days of my life,” pined rock ’n’ 
roller Bryan Adams. Fortysomethings (in 
what traditionally would have been con- 
sidered the “best days of one’s life”) have 
mid-life crises and long to be teenagers 
again. 

Rather than stand up and fight, 
churches since the 1950’s have hired 
“youth pastors” to provide sexy activities 
and Clearasil Bible studies to teens. In 
the 70’s, youth pastors began to hawk 
“Christian” rock—a marketable, sani- 
tized, money-and-sex machine. Private 
Christian high schools (modeled afte: 
government schools) adopted all of the 
trappings of their secular counterparts — 
a displaced, coed group, spending eigh 
hours a day together, plus road trips fo 
the teams and cheerleaders, proms, anc 
homecomings. Yet church leaders ar: 
puzzled by statistics that indicate tha 
their young people now have higher rate 
of premarital sex and pregnancy. 

This cultural degeneration cannot b 
undone by getting the Miss Teen U.S.A 
pageant to return to one-piece suit: 
It cannot be fixed by flooding the ma 
ket with more “innocuous” shows lik 
Touched by an Angel or by hiring a hi 
per youth pastor. It must be solved t 
restoring real homes—or rather, hous: 
holds. 


Aaren D. Wolf is the director of external 
activities for The Rockford Institute. 


Jacobins— and Jacobins 
“Ye Are of Your Father, the Devil” 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


A' the dawn of the 21st century, few of todav’s public (or pri- 
vate) school students would argue with you if you told 
them that the United States of America was founded upon the 
principle, proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence, that 
“all men are created equal.” They would offer no argument, 
perhaps, except that they thought that statement was in the 
Constitution, not the Declaration. 

If Alan Keyes, considered by many conscrvatives to be their 
paragon, were teaching \ your son’s history class, he would cn- 
courage this particular confusion, precisely because the plat 
form of his “Declaration Foundation” states that the Constitu- 
tion is properly interpreted through the lens of the Declaration. 
For the avcrage American, conservative or liberal, that makes 
sense. However, for the tiny remnant still familiar with the de- 
bates surrounding our republic’s founding, that makes as much 
sense as saying that the Torah can only properly be seen 
through the lens of Elijah’s rants before the prophets of Baal. 

How exactly do we read the Constitution objcctively in the 
light of our greatest propaganda document, the Declaration of 
Independence, withoutreading in our own intcrests? ‘I'here arc 
those who belicve that the federal government should exert ab- 
solute control over every abortion because our nation was 
founded upon the principle of the “right to life.” There are al- 
so those who believe that the federal government should exert 
absolute control over abortion, guarantecing its safety, legality, 
and frequency, because our nation was founded upon a “right 
to the pursuit of happiness.” Christian conservatives remind ev- 
eryonc that the Founding Fathers claimed it was none other 
than God Who endowed us with those rights. Liberals then 
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counter with the odd notion of “scparation of Church and 
State” allcgedlv held by those same Founding Fathers. 

When we observe this and other facets of our quadrennial na- 
tional conversation, we are witnessing the triumph of Jacobin- 
ism in Amcrica. The threcfold principle of the French Revolu- 
tion—“liberty, equality, and fraternity” —has becn beaten into 
the consciousness of Americans for so long that it has polluted 
the entire pond of American politics and culture. Neither the 
“liberal” Democrats nor the “compassionate” conscrvatives 


IL. Ward Sterett 


have escaped the poison. 

Unlike the French and Communist Revolutions, American 
Jacobinism has yet to degenerate into its own large-scale reign 
of terror—although the Branch Davidians might disagree. On 
the contrary, we never seem to hear the end of our success sto- 
ry—the booming economy, continually falling crime and ille- 
gitimacy rates, our children’s improving test scores. It is still dif- 
ficult for us to imagine U.S. tanks rolling down the streets and 
over dissenters in Chicago or Detroit, despite their presence in 
Yugoslavia or Iraq. What accounts for the steady success of Ja- 
cobinism in America, in light of its violent rise and decline in 
the rest of the world? 

The frog-in-the-kettle analogy may be the answer. Rather 
than employing the guillotine or the Red Army, for a century 
and a half, our ruling elite brought the country to a slow simmer 
through a steady process of centralization, while preserving the 
illusions of progress, prosperity, and moral decency. Fach time 
the slow slouch toward Robespierre has progressed, it has done 
so Cee in the language of traditional religion and Christian- 

. Lincoln excused the slaughter of a generation of Southern 
men by appealing to the myth that our onc nation “under God” 
was originally * ‘dedicated to the proposition that all men arc ere- 
ated equal.” FDR, in his 1933 inaugural address, paved the way 
for the Jacobin New Deal program of Social Security with the 
following statement: “The money changers have fled from their 
high seats in the temple of our civilization. We may now re- 
store that temple to the ancient truths. ‘The measure of the res- 
toration lies in the extent to which we apply social values more 
noble than mere monetary profit.” In the 2000 presidential 


election, one candidate appealed to “John 16:3” while the oth- 
er claimed Jesus was his favorite philosopher. 

In the cases of Lincoln and Roosevelt. there were valiant op- 
position movements. Now that the two ruling partics have 
merged inthe “center,” the paleoconservatives have emerged as 
the lone voice of resistance against bipartisan Jacobinism. 
None within the movement is naive enough to assume that his 
dissension will bring about a second American revolution that 
can reclaim the tradition of English common law and Ameri- 
can constitutionalism (let alone Western Christendom) that 
was once the birthright of the pcople. But each convert is one 
more who will die proudly in the Colosseum, rather than sit in 
the stands and cheer. 

Palcoconservatism is the last remaining barrier in America 
that successfully blocks a few unsuspecting viators on the path 
tothe Terror. It does so by insisting with reactionary confidence 
that students of the past can see meaning for the present and 
hope for their own future, not through the lens of an enlight- 
ened philosophe or his Book of Virtues, but through the illumi- 
nation of Scripture and tradition, as embodied in the greatest 
works of our now languishing civilization. The more that we 
celebrate theologians, painters, and poets, the more such Ja- 
cobin abstractions as “liberty, equality, and fraternity,” “bridge 
to the 21st Century,” and “a thousand points of light,” seem vac- 
uous. Only those who are outside the paleoconscrvative ark will 
allow themselves to be enslaved by false confidence in the in- 
sipid sentiments of politicians and partics who flatter them- 
selves with adjectives such as “compassionate.” The truth, in- 
deed, does set onc free. ¢ 
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Letter From 


Northern Illinois 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


Frozen Souls 


> 


Kelli Moye has become the pretty young 
face of America’s culture of death. 
Standing trial for the cold-blooded mur- 
der of her newborn daughter, she has 
provided us with a test case for Middle 


America. Should Roe v. Wade ever be 
overtumed, states and municipalities will 
once again be free to pass legislation reg- 
ulating abortion. How will the weakest 
and most vulnerable fare in America’s 
heartland? Kelli Moye and the people of 
Boone County, Illinois, have provided us 
a chilling answer. 

Poplar Grove, Illinois, some 14 miles 
northeast of Rockford on Highway 173, 
has a population of only 750. Ficlds of 
corn and soybeans surround the small 
town. Tractors heading to the fields often 
clog the highway in the fall as lines of cars 
make their way from Rockford to Ed- 
wards’ Orchard on the northeast side of 
town, near North Boone High School. 

Kelli Moye was a sophomore at North 
Boone in the winter of 1996 when, on 
the frigid moming of February 9, she 
gave birth to a daughter in her bedroom. 
After her mom and dad, Jim and Sue 
Moye, went to work at a nearby auto fac- 
tory, she cleaned and dressed her sixand- 
a-half-pound daughter in a worm sleeper, 
wrapped her in a towel, and scampered 
through the next-door neighbors’ yard. 
She carefully covered her tracks in the 
snow with imprints she made with her fa- 
ther’s boots. Then, between a snow-cov 
ered tractor and the neighbors’ back 
porch, she lay her daughter down for 
eternal sleep in the subzero wind. 

When the neighbors found the new. 
born two days later, she was frozen solid; 
her body heat had melted a halo in the 
snow around her. ‘lhe townspeople were 
shocked and outraged. They gathered at 
the Poplar Grove United Methodist 
Church, down the street from Kelli’s 
home. “What name do you give this 
child?” asked the Rev. Mary Lundgren 
of the United Church of Christ of Bel- 
videre. “Angelica Faith Grove,” replied 
the standing-room-only crowd. They 
named her after the town, and because of 
the cherubic look on her tiny face cap- 
tured in press photos. Kelli and her par- 
ents were among the congregation. 

Moye’s parents deny knowing that she 
had been pregnant. Her teachers at North 
Boone said she looked normal. She told 
the police that she hid her shape with bag- 
gy and oversized clothes. Not even the ba- 
by’s father (Kelli’s boyfriend, Michael 
Mirshak) knew she was expecting. 

In the months after the baby was 
killed, Moye caused a ruckus at school, 
accusing other girls of being the mother 
of the abandoned child. Meanwhile, in- 
vestigators cleared suspects connected to 
the neighbors’ house. ‘Uhe truth would 
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remain hidden for three-and-a-half years. 

Having graduated from North Boone, 
Moye and Mirshak were cohabiting in 
Poplar Grove. One night, Michael— 
who has over a half-dozen arrests for pet 
ty theft and burglary—beat up on Kelli. 
Retreating to her old bedroom in her par- 
ents’ home for solace, she showed them 
her bruises. When Michacl came to get 
Kelli, the Moyes threatened to call the lo- 
cal police. Michael told them that they 
would regret calling in the law, making 
cryptic references to their daughter’s dark 
secret. Kelli confessed her sin, and a tear” 
ful Mr. Moye called local police, who ar 
rested both Kelli and Michael. After 
questioning, Mr. Mirshak was released 
on a $5,000 bond. 

The press descended upon the tiny 
hamlet. ABC News, CNN, and all of the 
national papers reported on the “cheer- 
leaderthin” mom who left her baby out 
in the snow to “die, apparently of expo- 
sure” in the freezing weather. A trial was 
set in Belvidere, the seat of Boone Coun- 
ty, southeast of Rockford. 

Miss Moye, on the advice of her pub- 
lic defender, Azhar Minhas, pled not 
guilty. Prosecutors, calling her a “cold, 
calculated killer,” charged her with Mur 
der One. As the trial unfolded, her attor- 
ney argued that Kelli (now 20) had a 
learning disordcr, that she was a “scared 
kid,” and that “At the time, she didn’t 
know any better.” 

When Kelli Moye took the stand, she 
tried stoically to characterize the events 
of that frigid night and moming. She had 
cut the umbilical cord with a pair of 
household scissors. She claimed that she 
hoped the neighbors, despite the howl- 
ing wind, would hear the baby’s crics and 
rescuc her. The prosecutor responded, 
“Why didn’t you just have an abortion?” 
Moye replied, “I don’t believe in it.” 

Mirshak, serving as a prosecutorial wit- 
ness, expressed outrage to the mcdia. 
“That was my daughter,” he said. Moye 
had cleared him, admitting to prosecu- 
tors that she had kept her secret even 
from him because she wanted to keep 
him as her boyfriend. 

Meanwhile, the townsfolk of Poplar 
Grove began to repent of their longing 
for justice. “She’s suffered enough,” one 
kindhearted lady told reporters, referring 
to Kelli. Fearing a not-guilty verdict on 
Murder One, attorneys for the prosecu- 
tion offered the jury the unthinkable 
option of involuntary manslaughter — 
which they quickly accepted, returning 
their verdict. After all, 300 citizens of 


Poplar Grove and surrounding areas had 
signed a petition, insisting poor Kelli had 
been punished enough. 

A bewildered prosecution team insist- 
ed they would get an extended sentence 
of up to ten years for Moye — instead of 
the mandatory two to five for involuntary 
manslaughter. Judge Rosemary Collins 
handed down her sentence on September 
6, 2000. What is the life ofa precious baby 
girl worth to the people of Boone County? 
Four years. Actually, with time served and 
good behavior, Moye’s attornev assures us 
she'll be out in less than one. 

Now, when folks drive out to the apple 
orchard for some cider doughnuts and 
jonagolds, they pass by a small graveyard 
where you can find a black headstone 
that reads: “I was bom healthy on a cold, 
winter day and then abandoned in a 
stranger’s back yard.” Buried alongside 
little Angelica is the soul of Poplar Grove 
and Boone County, Illinois. 

As I watched each of the horrifying de- 
tails of this story unfold over the past few 
years, | though about how Id passed 
by that cemetery scores of times since | 
was a kid, on myway to the orchard. Iam 
also familiar with North Boone High 
School, having been a substitute teacher 
there. It was at North Boone, in the 
spring of 1995, that I vowed never tosub 
in public schools again. I had been given 
the assignment of showing a video of 
John Malkovich in The Glass Menagerie 
to the Finglish literature class. One of the 
boys had snuck into the room ahead of 
time and popped an “adult” video into 
the VCR. Fortunately, during the lunch 
hour, I attempted to preview The Glass 
Menagerie, thwarting the potentially hor- 
rifying moment. My vow, however, 
came not then, but when I hauled the 
guilty party down to the principal's office, 
along with his tape. I don’t remember 
the boy’s name or the principal’s, but I'll 
never forgetthe principal’s response: “I'll 
give it back to him at the end of the day.” 

“I’m sorry?” I protested, as the boy 
giggled. 

“Look,” he said, motioning to the boy 
to go back to class. “You're just a sub. 
You should expect this sort of thing. Just 
make sure they don’t kill each other in 
there.” I left his office, red-faced and an- 
gry, and went right out the door. 

When I learned about the young girl 
from Poplar Grove, it occurred to me that 
I might have had Kelli Moye in one of 
my classes that day. Whether I had or 
not, it all made a littlemore sense to me, 
having witnessed the chaotic atmosphere 


inside the school. 

I wish I could say that overtuming Roe 
v. Wade is the answer to the abortion trag- 
edy. But no law can civilize the hearts of 
people in tiny farming hamlets such as 
Poplar Grove, let alone the more degen- 
erate, larger urban centers. No law can 
make up for parents who marinate their 
children in our sex-drenched popular 
culture or refuse to shun their daughter 
when she decides to shack up with her 
bovfriend. Laws cannot counter the in- 
fluence of 15 vears of indoctrination in 
the degenerate public schools of Ameri- 
ca’s heartland—especially those with 
high test scores, low crime, and small 
class sizes, which make sure they “leave 
no child behind” when it comes to de- 
stroving their souls. 

Although Kelli Moye will probably 
emerge from her cell ina year, Angelica 
Faith will remain consigned to the 
ground until the Last Day. May those 
who value her memory sct their face like 
a flint against the culture, making sure 


thev sharpen the arrows in their own 
quivers first. 


Aaron 1). Wolf is the assistant editor of 
Chronicles. 
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Modern Elections and Heads of Households 


“T Have No Use of Thee” 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


hat makes voting for your ruler a Icgitimate practice? 

Jean-Jacques Gore prattled nonstop throughout No- 
vember about the need for “every vote to count” because then, 
and only then, would the “will of the people” be expressed. And 
Republicans offered no real counterargument, other than the 
sage comment of (President?) Bush: “We've counted the votes; 
now it’s time for the votes to count.” But why should they? Af- 
ter witnessing this circus, why should we dare to imaginc that 
the men and women of America could clect the best ruler by 
casting votes? 

The United States has a representative government; we vote 
for the leaders who will best represent our “interests” and “val- 
ues.” But whom do we have in mind when we say our interests? 
And whom do the Congress and president represent: individu- 
als, families, states, or the State? The answer goes to who we 
think we arc —how we define ourselves. 

The establishment of power has always been based on the con- 
sent of some group of people. Despots take power through the 
pledges of soldicrs and mercenaries to fight. In a republic, lesser 
magistrates who represent the interests of conmunities and fami- 
lics can select a president. A monarch can fall somewhcre be- 
tween the two, depending on his moral character and the attitudes 
and loyalties of the nobles who supply his army. In a democracy, 
voters live with the illusion of “sclfrule.” St Augustine, however, 
warned that man has as many rulers as he has passions; thus, many 
a despot has come to power not by wielding a sword, but by seek- 
ing to gratify the passions of the masses of voters. 

Rousseau championed the sove rcignty of the ‘ ‘General Will’ 
on the one hand, and the idcal of the “noble savage,” uncn- 
cumbercd by the oppressive constraints of family and the con- 
structions of socicty, on the other. He was right to connect the 
two, because all true democracies scem destined to be ruled by 
a savage —or savages—and that is precisely where Amcrica has 
been headed cver since the states (and eventually the federal 
goverment) began expanding the franchise of suffrage from 
those who represent the interests of familics (the heads of 
houscholds) and communities (landowners) to cach and everv 
individual, regardless of his knowledge, responsibility within 
the community, or gencral means to sustain himself. Is it anv 
wondcr, then, that the extension of suffrage has resulted in the 
majority selling its birthright of freedom for a bow! of soup? 

The 19th Amendment was the ultimate renunciation of this 
birthright, because it disenfranchised women in their natural 
role as wife and mother. ‘lhe official policy of our federal gov- 
ermnent toward women since 1920 has been to demote them 
from the vocation assigned them by nature (and nature’s God) 
to the level of common chad- puncher—one of the bovs. ‘Ihe 
assumption of the female suffrage movement was that indiviidu- 
als, not families, compose socicty, or that the interests of indi- 
viduals outweigh, overrule, or even invalidate those of families. 
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Fither way, female suffrage has created further occasions for sin 
for men, by stripping them of their duties as heads of house- 
holds. If freedom is the ability to be what you were made to be 
and do what you are called-to clo, female suffrage has been a pri- 
mary cnemy of freedom in America. 

The suffragettes werc lead by women hell-bent on rearrang- 
ing and redefining society. Most were wealthy debutantes who 
did not see their lives’ vocations in domestic terms. ‘The Jane 
Addams and Elizabeth Stantons of the world did not want to 
have their own children; they wanted to have the world’s chil- 
dren. They had no use for a man as head of the household. 
Thus, after the triumph of the suffrage movement, the duties of 
heads of households were gradually strip-mined and handed 
over to the govermnicnt. 

In the Judeo-Christian tradition, the dutics of the head of the 
houschold are several. He is to provide for his family’s (includ- 
ing aging parents’) material needs by working and earning a liv- 
ing. He is to bear the mantle of responsibility for the familv’s 
spiritual and moral status by governing the household justly and, 
ultimately, by giving an account to God for his wife and chil- 
dren. He is to protect his family from all harm, being willing to 
kill (if necessary) an intruder in the home, be he a robber or a 
pimple-faced boy attempting to steal his daughter’ s chastity. 

‘This idea has become a relic of the past. Any debate about fed- 
eral gui-control measures, for example, always begins with a de- 
fense of “hunters and sportsmen.” Nearly evervone assunics that 
it is the role of government to protect his or her household. And 
what about providing for the aged? ‘hat, too, is the responsibili- 
ty of government. Karning a living? We have welfare and SSI. 

When the Icctoral College is dissolved in favor of a nation- 
wide popular votc, the last vestige of a svstcin designed to reflect 
the natural order will have disappeared. It is inevitable, howev- 
cr, because Amcricans do not believe in the family and its cor- 
responding ‘ ‘Teprescntative” governnicnt—they believe in indi- 
viduals and the “will of the people.” Families are but 
arrangements of convenicnee and tradition, to be disposed of 
when thev become obtrusive. This poison had entered the pop- 
ular conscience long before women were granted suffrage. 

The task that lics before men who wish to sec meaningful, 
conscrvative reform to our systcm of elections is inmensc, and 
it ultimately transcends the importance of restoring republican 
government. Men have to reclaim thcir role as heads of house- 
holds. 'Vhis may mean working two jobs so Mom can stay home 
to rear the children. It may mean undertaking the task of re-cd- 
ucating yourself so that vou can direct the catechization of your 
children at home, instead of in the schools of the central gov- 
ernment. And it may mean buying a gun —yes, even an assault 
weapon —and learning how to use it. ‘hese measures may not 
change the hearts of the suffragettes of Amcrica, but over time, 
women of good will can be convineed that their lastwate should 
be to repeal the 19th Amendment. Until then, voting in Amcr- 
ica will be, froma Judeo-Christian perspective, illegitimate. 





“All the News 
Unfit to Print” 
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The world is breathing a sigh of relief 
now that the American electorate has 
found the cure for the mad-cow disease 
that has afflicted U.S. foreign policy for so 
many years. Still, her memory lingers in 
world capitals, where they continue to tell 
Madeleine Albright stories—for example, 
of her repeated unsuccessful attempts to 
procure an invitation to visit Belgrade 
from the new Yugoslav leadership. “No 
member of the Clinton team was more en- 
thusiastically determined to bomb Serbia 
in March 1999 than Albright,” according 
to a source, 


and it was therefore remarkable 
to observe the zeal with which 
she tried to get herself invited 
to Serbia by the new government 

. She first tried through 
{the U.S. diplomat William] Mont- 
gomery, who came to Belgrade to 
congratulate . . . Vojislav Kos- 
tunica, a week after Milosevic’'s 
downfall. But when Kostunica po- 
litely declined Montgomery's re- 
quest . . . formally on the 
grounds of his busy schedule, she 
sent him a hand-written letter in 
Serbian expressing her earnest 
wish to “congratulate him and his 
people” in person, and expressing 
her warm personal feelings for 
the Serbian people. 


Such professions evoked a wry smile 
from the new Serbian leaders. They were 
determined not to grant this wish to the 
woman who had contributed, more than 
anyone else, to the tone and shape of 
America’s policy in the Balkans through- 
out Bill Clinton’s tenure. They were also 
fully aware that Albright’s and Clinton’s 
intention was to co-opt the fall of Milose- 
vic into their shrinking “legacy,” thus indi- 
rectly justifying the bombing campaign it- 
self. American diplomats returned from 
Belgrade with the message that high-level 
meetings would have to wait until there 
was a new administration in Washington. 
Our source continues: 


Never the one to take “no” for an 


Sians of the Times 


answer . . . Albright tried to 
entrap Kostunica into meeting her 
at the OSCE meeting in Vienna 

. in the last week of Novem- 
ber. A week before the meeting 
her aides told reporters, on the 
condition of anonymity, that a 
meeting had been finally sched- 
uled. On November 16 all wire 
services~—and national dailies on 
the following day-duly carried 
the news attributed to “U.S. gov- 
ernment sources” that the meeting 
was definitely on. They did not 
know that this was Albright’s de- 
liberate attempt to present the 
Serbs with [a] fait accompli. In 
fact Belgrade was not even in- 
formed, let alone consulted, be- 
fore the story was presented to 
the media as [a] done deal. She 
expected that Kostunica would 
play along, unwilling to jeopar- 
dize the proposed U.S. assistance 
package. Well, he didn’t-and she 
ended up eating humble pie . 


With such brains in charge of U.S. 
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aggression” that necessitated Israeli mili- 
tary escalation: 


It would be some, however minor, 
comfort if the U.S. refusal to 
support even minimal and largely 
symbolic Israeli efforts at self- 
defense were a function of State 
Department evenhandedness run 
amuck, not the will of the presi- 
dent. Unfortunately... it is 
Clinton himself who has been un- 
waveringly evenhanded since the 
Palestinian attack against Israel 
began. 


While such accusations are greeted 
with wide-eyed astonishment in the Arab 
world, both Arabs and Jews can agree on 
the issue of American credibility. The 
Palestinian daily A/-Ayyam, which is close 
to Arafat’s administration, echoed the 
view from Jerusalem in an editorial on 
November 27: 


Washington is watching communica- 
tions among various mediators in 
Moscow, Ankara and some Arab cap- 


diplomacy, itis hardly remarkable that Mr. 
Clinton’s Middle East “peace process” 
resulted in a drastic escalation of violence 
in the region and the loss of U.S. credi- 
bility—this time not only among the 
Arabs but among many Israelis. As the 
Jerusalem Post wrote (November 27): 


Israel is in urgent need of an 
objective and honest broker who 
shares the confidence of all 
sides to bring [them] to the ne- 
gotiating table, while reducing 
tension and violence. America 
cannot do it; Russia has no seri-~ 
ous clout. The solution must be 


itals [which] does not mean that 
the White House has abandoned the 
idea of preventing anyone else 
from participating effectively in 
the political process. The rea- 
son for this is that Washington 
has lost its credibility and bal- 
ance as a semi-neutral mediator. 
In addition, its dominance has 
been challenged because Israel 
continues to commit stupidities 
that embarrass Washington and 
make the task of defending its 
ally very difficult. 


In Lebanon, As-Safir pointed out (No- 


found elsewhere, perhaps in one 
of the European Union countries. 


Three days earlier, Dore Gold, a former 


Israeli ambassador to the United Nations, 
wrote that American “evenhandedness is a 


vember 25) that, following a complete 
breakdown in Israeli-Palestinian commu- 
nications, a telephone call was arranged 
between Israeli Prime Minister Ehud 
Barak and Yassir Arafat under the auspices 
of the Russian president: 





recipe for disaster.” On November 23, the 
Jerusalem Post’s editorialist bewailed 
Clinton’s “pallid tolerance of Palestinian 





The intifada did not change the 
situation of the Palestinian ne- 
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Faith in the Hour of Trial 


Lessons From Rome in the Age of Martyrs 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


66 B ehold,” said the Lord, “I send you forth as sheep in the 

midst of wolves.” With this statement and by the Tes- 
tament of His Own Blood, Christ inaugurated the Age of Mar- 
tyrs—the first 300 years of the Christian era during which, in Je- 
sus’s words, “They will deliver you up to the councils, and they 
will scourge you in their synagogues; and ye shall be brought 
before governors and kings for My sake, for a testimony against 
them and the Gentiles” (Matthew 10: 17-18). 

Christianity had enjoyed an initial status of religio licita in the 
eves of the Roman government, during the reigns of Tiberius 
(under which our Lord was crucified), Gaius Caligula, and 
Claudius. The Romans, as conquerors, largely followed a poli- 
cy of toleration when it came to conquered peoples and their re- 
ligious cults, requiring only that their subjects admit the Roman 
gods —including (eventually) the emperors —into their local 
pantheons. This bit of ingenuity defused the potential conflict 
that could result from a forced breech of local tradition. An- 
cient Judaism (before A.D. 70) was among the sanctioned reli- 
gions, and Roman officials regarded Christianity as a sect of Ju- 
daism. 

No Roman citizen had greater hatred for this heretical sect 
than Saul of Tarsus. Before his conversion, Saul, “breathing 
out threatenings and slaughter,” led the angry mob in 
Jerusalem against St. Stephen, and, after his conversation, St. 
Paul’s efforts in Asia Minor and Greece helped to “draw a line 
of demarcation between Christianity and the Judaism of the 
synagogue.” Public hostility toward the new sect stemmed from 
what Edward Gibbon condescendingly referred to as “the first 
butarduous duty ofa Christian to preserve himself pure and un- 
defiled by the practice of idolatry.” In segregating themselves 


Aaron D. Wolf is the assistant editor of Chronicles. 


from the rituals of everyday life, gentile Christians become nui- 
sances to their fellow citizens. In addition, their message — their 
“good news”—demanded the bold proselytization of their pa- 
gan neighbors. Ultimately their condemnation of paganism, no 
matter how discreetly expressed, aroused a public hatred that 
later made Christians fodder for the Circus. The first expres- 
sion of this hatred, however, came in the form of rumors about 
the practices of the Christians, whose Holy Eucharist was mis- 
interpreted as cannibalism. 

By the time SS. Peter and Paul were in Rome in the early 60's 
A.D, public sentiment toward Christians was so negative that 
the “fiery trial” predicted by St. Peter seemed inevitable. The 
great fire of Rome in A.D. 64 ignited this ideological powder keg. 
Contrary to popular belief, the Fimperor Nero probably did not 
set the fire. However, when that rumor began to spread among 
the public, Nero needed someone to finger. According to Tac- 
itus, 


Nero substituted as culprits and punished with the ut- 
most refinements of cruelty, a class of men loathed for 
their vices, whom the crowd styled “Christians” . . . First, 
then, those who confessed themselves Christians were ar- 
rested; next, on their disclosures, a vast multitude were 
convicted, not so much on the charge of arson as for ha- 
tred of the human race. And their death was made a mat- 
ter of sport: they were covered in wild beasts’ skins and 
torn to pieces by dogs; or were fastened to crosses and set 
fire in order to serve as torches by night when daylight 
failed. 


St. Clement, the bishop of Rome in the 90’s, records that it 
was near this time that St. Peter “went to the place of glory ap- 
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pointed for him,” while St. Paul endured for but a little while 
longer, before “departing thus from this world.” Peter was cru- 
cificd upside down on Vatican Hill, where his bones now rest— 
the place whcre Constantine located his “trophy.” St. Paul was 
behcaded —“poured out like a drink offering” —having “fin- 
ished the course” and “kept the faith.” 


he early success of Christianity seems to have caused an 

increasc in persecution. Domitian (A.D. 81-96) smelled 
insurrection when his cousin, Flavius Clemens, and his wife, 
Domitilla, refused to bum incense to him and acknowledge his 
tithe —dominus et deus noster—which he had taken to himself 
out of jealously for his deified father and brother. This action 
led to Domitian’s identification of Christianity with “athe- 
ism” —a charge that would stick throughout the Age of Martyrs. 
Flavius Clemens—also a consul—was one of many that 
Domitian cxecuted for “crimes against the state,” and Domitil- 
la was exiled. 

‘Lhe greatest of Roman emperors, ‘Trajan, set the first official 
policy of persecution for Christianity, although during his reign 
(A.D. 98-117) this policy was only sporadically: enforced. 

Christianity had become a problem in Bithynia, and the gov- 
ernor Pliny, who was also ‘T'rajan’s friend, asked for a ruling on 
different aspects of the problem. Should women and the aged 
be executed alongside the voung men? Should a person’s mere 
cmbrace of the name “Christian” be enough to warrant a death 
sentence. or must he be guilty ofa legal violation — sav, refusing 


The Spring That Was Not Forthcoming 


by Constance Rowell Mastores 


Although field after field 

of white flowers 

begin to scatter in the wind, 
I cannot say when this spring 
began, so quickly it came 
and disappcared, 


the light still raw, a little blank, 
the greens hazy and immaterial, 
the chafing squirrel 

and fat world of summer 

out there somewhere, 


but not quite vet; 

not quite yet the clamp 

of normalcy, the fillcd-out page. 
Here, flutter in the stomach, 
selfagony and doubt. 
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to bn incense to the Roman gods? These were questions on- 
ly the Augustus could answer. 

Trajan’s answer was conservative, balancing the law against 
cquity and common sense. “No universal rule,” he said, “tobe 
applied to all cases, can be laid down in this matter.” ‘Trajan 
speaks with administrative indifference: “They should not be 
scarched for; but when accused and convicted, they should be 
punished; yet if any one denies that he has been a Christian, 
and proves it by action, namely, bv worshipping our gods, he is 
to be pardoned upon his repentance.” He goes on to say that 
anonymous accusations against Christians are to be decmed i in- 
admissible in court because “they are contrary to our age. 

One effect of Trajan’s ruling was to define the assembly of 
the Church as an illegal club, one of the forbidden collegia or 
sodalitas that threatened imperial solidarity. Churches erected 
buildings, and Christians enjoyed a ccrtain level of freedom in 
their worship, but they were subjected to molestation whenever 
a natural calamity, border strife, or petty bickcring occurred. 
Tertullian, in his Apologiae, described this policy as both “le- 
nicnt and cruel.” 

The persecutions continued under Hadrian (4.0. 117-138), 
though with less fanfare and fury. Hadrian scemcd to hate Ju- 
daism—with which he was more familiar —more than Christi- 
anity. In Jerusalem, he built temples of Jupiter and Venus over 
the site of the ‘lemple and at the place of the Crucifixion. A 
man of scholarship and reason, Hadrian was the recipient of 
some of the first Christian apologetic writings—those of Quad- 
ratus and Aristides—though it is doubtful he ever read them. 

Under his successor, Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161), who 
served as high priest in the Roman temples, the Church of 
Smyrna and its great bishop, St. John’s beloved disciple Poly- 
carp, were persecuted. It was Smyrna that St. John admon- 
ished, “Be faithful unto death.” When faced with the stake at 
age 56, he refused to avail himself of clemency: “Mighty and six 
years have I served Christ, nor has he done me any harm. How, 
then, should { blaspheme my King who saved me?” 

Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic emperor (A.D. 161-180) ), might 
have becn more sympathetic toward the Christian faith, since 
the Christians exhibited the muted calm in the face of death 
that was so prized by the Stoics. However, Fronto, Marcus's tu- 
tor, had taught him to despise this bravery, since it was based up- 
on a hope of future personal reward in the heavenly kingdom. 
The philosopher-cmperor believed that Christians were acting 
irrationally by boldly confessing their faith in the hour of trial. 
Marcus even issued an edict forbidding the promotion of any 
philosophy that sought to change the moral actions of individu- 
als based on fear of a deity. 

A.D. 166 marks the beginning of the greatest terrors under 
Marcus Aurelius. It was called an annus calamitosus: The 
Tiber flooded. and there were several earthquakes in the west- 
ern portion of the empire. Crop failures and plague in Gaul, 
coupled with raids from barbarians, causcd great anxicty, and 
Marcus allowed his governors to quell the superstitions of their 
subjects by slaughtering Christians. 

In Rome, the greatest of the early apologists, Justin, was be- 
headed, along with six others, in the year of calamity. His im- 
measurable contributions to the Church include his Dialogue 
with Trypho the Jew, in which he explains Christ’s presence on 
every page of the Law and Prophets, and the records of his pub- 
lic trial and debate with the cynic Crescens. Standing before 
the tribunal of Rusticus, he refused to talk his way out of his sen- 
tence, saving only that he desired “nothing more than to suffer 
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Hate for Hate’s Sake 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


adical feminist art has found a new 
home in Rockford, Hlinois—or at 
least, you might think so, if you went to 
Rockford’s Riverfront Museum Park on 
April 6. There, in Rockford’s ever-evolv- 
ing “cultural corridor,” you could view 
the works of “cultural critic” Mary Ellen 
Croteau, which included a Mason jar 
full of pickled—er, it was titled “Men I 
Have Known.” : 
Croteau, a fiftysomething feminist 
with a Cheshire-cat grin and horn- 
rimmed glasses, gave a slide-show presen- 
tation of her work entitled “Imagining 
Women: Misogyny through the Ages.” 
Two of her pieces—“Madonna and 
Child” and “The Annunciation” —were 
featured in the local Gannett paper. The 
former isa knock-off of Sebastiano de] Pi- 
ombo’s 16th-century masterpiece of the 
same name; Croteau has given the bam- 
bino a sex-change operation, and both 
“Mary” and “Jesus” are now Asian. Even 
more stunning is her “Annunciation” — 
Gabriel has the face of Randall Terry, 
who holds a dead fetus; this time, Mary 
stands pointing away from him (as in 
“There's the door”), cocksure and with 
her other hand on her hip. 


Croteau hails from the Windy City 
east of Rockford, where she received 
training at the Art Institute after her hus- 
band left her and their children high and 
dry in 1973. Having become pregnant by 
a heretofore unnamed man, she was 
“forced” to have an abortion. In the ab- 
sence of Jerry Springer, who had not yet 
arrived on the scene in Chicago, she 
tumed to high art to express her rage. A 
victim (so she says) of date rape as a 
young coed, she had been nursing a ha- 
tred for all things patriarchal and Christ- 
ian for several oppressed years. 

Rockford must be nurturing some ha- 
tred as well, since its taxpayer-supported 
Riverfront Museum Park played host to 
this antichrist of pop art. The campus— 
just two blocks away from Chronicles’ 
headquarters— is owned by the Rockford 
Park District, a governmental body sepa- 
rate from the City of Rockford. Bewil- 
dered by an eternal desegregation lawsuit, 
white flight, and the highest property tax- 
es in the United States, Rockfordians are 
quick to point to the Park District as one 
of the city’s main attractions, and they al- 
low themselves to be taxed even more to 
maintain the parks, golf courses, and “cul- 
tural corridor.” One question remains: 
Are the taxpayers of Rockford really that 
eager to spend their time (and money) 
wallowing in anti-Christian bigotry? 


Aaren D. Wolf is the assistant editor of 
Chronicles. 
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WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 


“Boston artist Rob Surette brings 
Jesus to life through dramatic paint- 
ing illustrated to beautiful music. 
Watch in amazement as Rob, who 
is covered with a wide spectra of 
splattered paint, rhythmically hov 
ers about while painting incredibly 
realistic mural-sized portraits of Je- 
sus in the time it takes for only two 
songs to play. Rob’s performance is 
clone as an expression of love for Je- 
sus, and each of his Prayer-Paintings 
capture Christ’s tender Spirit in 
their own way. Interleaved with mo- 
tivational words and inspirational 
testimony, this one-hour perfor- 
mance starts off with great suspense 
and builds to a dramatic climax.” 

— from a press release for “Prayers to 
Painting,” an art exhibition 
at a Catholic high school in 

Stamford, Connecticut. 


A Tender, Unitarian Christmas 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


Yankees Touching Harps of Gold 


Aprreeriately it was 1984. The Reagan-Bush ticket had 
won reelection. The U.S. Olympic team had destroyed 
everyone else at the Summer Games in Los Angeles. ‘The HIV 
virus had been identified, and a cure for AIDS would surely fol- 
low. Hezbollah terrorists had bombed the U.S. embassy north- 
cast of Beruit, and the CIA was busy training terrorists to carry 
out covert operations in Lebanon to stamp out terrorism. All 
was right with the world. 

Except in Africa, where people were starving, while Ameri- 
can yuppics sat at home in the lap of luxury. Fortunately, a col- 
lective of British pop stars decided to do something about it. 
Christmas was approaching, and American consumers were 
hitting the malls. Why not hamess the horsepower of the Amer- 
ican mallrat by letting him fill his stockings with cassette record- 
ings of a new rock ’n’ roll Christinas anthem and then send all 
of the profits to Africa to feed the hungry? Boy George, George 
Michael, Bono, and Simon le Bon—Christmas emissarics, one 
and all—joined hands, hearts, and voices under the name 
“Band-Aid” to produce “Do They Know It’s Christmas?” in 
which they chanted: 


there won't be snow in Africa this Christmas time 
The greatest gift they'll get this year is life 

Where nothing ever grows 

No rain or rivers flow 

Do they know it’s Christinas time at all? 


Seems kind of a shame, after all, for Americans to be sitting 
around at Midnight Masses or looking at manger scenes while 
heathens are starving in Africa—no yule log, no chestnuts. 
They do not even have snow. 


Aaron ID. Wolf is the assistant editor of Chronicles and a 
church historian. 


Band-Aid, in all its glory, embodied the American Unitarian 
spirit of Christinas—a time to love, to laugh, to give. A time 
when, in the words of one Unitarian minister, “God does not 
put flesh on in the person of Jesus; God puts on my flesh. God 
is incarnate in my heart and acts in my life.” Sure, we believe 
in “incarnation,” but not the historic one in which God took on 
human flesh so that He might be born under the Law to re- 
deem those born under the Law (heathen Africans and you and 
me). ‘he Christmas myth teaches that each of us contains the 
spark of divinity, and that we—not as Christians or “little 
Christs,” but as little gods —are the Incamation. 

Much hay is made today among Christians regarding the 
commercialization of Christmas, but little is said about the Uni- 
tarianization of this, the “most wonderful time of the year” — 
maybe because most do not notice or mind. Yet the season of 
Christinas — especially Christmas Day, the Feast of the Nativi- 
ty—is supposed to be a celebration of the central fact of the 
Christian faith. Take away the tinsel, the dayafte -Thanksgiv- 
ing sales, the Grinch, and folks dressed up like Eskimos, and 
what do you have left? Good, old-fashioned, American Unitar- 
ian Christmas, with “God bless us, every one,” and “every time 
a bell rings, an angel gets his wings,” and “angels bending near 
the earth to touch their harps of gold.” 

Many, perhaps, do not realize that “It Came Upon a Mid- 
night Clear” was penned by a Unitarian minister, Edmund 
Sears (1810-1876). ‘This “Christmas carol” is sung in many 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Presbyterian churches, despite the fact 
that it does not even mention the “myth” of the birth of the 
Christ Child. Its message is frighteningly Unitarian: 


But with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 
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And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring;— 

Oh hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


The Christian era has been a mere “two thousand years of 
wrong?” What, then, is the purpose of Christmas? It is our op- 
portunity to “hear the angels sing.” What do they sing? “Peace 
on the earth, goodwill to men from heav’n’s all-gracious King.” 
The final verse reflects the Unitarians’ intense postmillcnnial 
utopian vision for America: 


For lo! the days arc hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever circling years 
Comes round the age of gold; 

When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


If the deluge of worldwide bloodshed during the “Christian 
century” did not drown the manifest-destiny, Unitarian dreams 
of the unfolding “age of gold” in America, surely the World 
Trade Center bombing of September 1] did. Yet the gospel of 
American Unitarian Christianity and its Christmas remain the 
same. Figgy pudding in hand, Christmas is still a time of pro- 
claiming saccharin peace and goodwill —not because of the 
birth of the Incamate Son of God, who Himself “is our peace,” 
by virtue of the stripes He received at the hands of Roman sol- 
diers. Just “peace and goodwill” —a mantra for postnodcm, de- 
racmatcd America. 





hen we celebrate the coming 
of Christ-the-mere-moral- 
example, we are celebrating the 
spirit of Antichrist. 





It is odd that, of all people, Unitarians (such as the Reverend 
Sears) took to the robust celebration of “Christmas.” Unitari- 
anism, after all, draws its very name from its denial of the Incar- 
nation. Furthermore, the New F:ngland Puritans—that pri- 
mordial soup from which Unitarians arise— loathed Christmas, 
calling it “diabolical.” In their minds, it was a shameful, 
“popish” innovation from which the Church must be purified. 
It was a crime to celebrate Christinas in Puritan Massachusetts 
until 1681. But the hyperrational, Socinian devolution of Puri- 
tanism that occurred in New England during the middle of the 
18th century, which produced both evangclicalism (through 
the Great Awakening) and Unitarianism, also marks the begin- 
ning of the modem American incarnation of Christmas. 

Today, American Christians lament the fact that, by and 
large, we have “taken Christ out of Christmas.” However, 
Christ has never really been part of Christmas in popular Amer- 
ican culture, because the Incarnation has either been paid 
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mere lip service (as is so often the case among evangelicals) or 
been completely rejected (as is the case with the “liberal 
churches” that later took the name “Unitarian”). This low re- 
gard for the Incarnation can, in fact, be traced back to the Amer- 
ican Puritans. 

That the Puritans had a low regard for the doctrine of the In- 
carnation may seem, on the surface, to be a scandalous charge. 
Indeed, when the “liberal churches” (as the Puritans dubbed 
them) began to declare openly that the idea that God became a 
Man was irrational, the few remaining churches in New Eng- 
land that held to the old ways broke fellowship with the liberals 
and refused to exchange pulpits with them. When the Puritans’ 
own Harvard College began teaching Arian Christology to its 
divinity students, the true Puritans left and formed a new school 
at Andover. 


he Puritans who came to the shores of New England to 

form the Massachusetts Bay Colony in the 1630’s and 40’s 
believed that the work of the Reformation was left incomplete 
by Martin Luther, the Church of England, and even John 
Calvin, and they sought to purge the Church of the “leaven of 
Rome.” ‘hey also rejected the organic, incarnational under- 
standing of the Church, declaring that neither apostolic succes- 
sion nor the Sacraments (as genuine means of grace) are iden- 
tifying marks of the Church but innovations added to the pure 
Christianity of apostolic times. 

Unlike Catholics in Maryland, Lutherans in New York and 
Pennsylvania, and their own Anglican neighbors, the Puritans 
did not celebrate Christnas. Certainly, they did know how to 
celebrate: ‘They were fond of commemorating everything (in- 
cluding the first Thanksgiving of their neighbors in the Ply- 
mouth Colony) with grand feasts and copious quantities of ale, 
brandy, and rum. But traditional Christian holidays were un- 
acceptable, perverted, popish. Pure reason clearly perceives 
that the Bible nevertells us to celebrate Christmas or any other 
Christian holiday —in fact (they pointed out), we arc ordered 
not to respect times and seasons. (‘That St. Paul had Jewish fes- 
tivals and Sabbaths in mind seems to have slipped past them.) 

‘The Puritans thought they were restoring primitive Chris- 
tianity. Instead, they were reviving old heresics while, at the 
same time, paying homage to pure human reason as the means 
by which man distills the truth of God both from the book of na- 
ture and biblical revelation. ‘The New England divines were 
not the traditional curmudgcons they are now portrayed to be: 
They were young, innovative, and foolish, thinking that Chris- 
tianity (unlike Christ) is not incarnational. In their brash aus- 
terity, they failed to learn the lesson of the central fact of Chris- 
tianity: that God works through real, physical means. 

Puritan sermons do include indirect references to the Incar- 
nation, but little mention is made as to its importance in the 
grand scheme of salvation or its effect on the everyday life of the 
believer. What counts is an authentic conversion, followed by 
the living ofa godly life. ‘Vhe Puritans eliminated the popish in- 
novation of pcricopal readings —the biblical lessons proscribed 
for each Sunday of the Church year. ‘They also climinated the 
Church year. In doing so, they removed the check and balance 
that kept the sermon focused on the events surrounding the life, 
death, and resurrection of the Incammate Christ. Thus, they 
werc free to preach abstractly, esoterically, and at length on 
Providence, the identifying marks of true believers, and “teli- 
gious affections,” rather than, sav, the significance of the An- 
nunciation, the Nativity, or even the Cross of Christ. 


While the Puritans spurned the writings of the medieval 
schoolmcn, they were nonetheless obsessed with logic. As the 
monumental work of the late Perry Miller suggests, the Puritans 
traded what they perccived to be the syllogistic logic of Aristotle 
(and St. Thomas) for the aesthetic logic of Petrus Ramus. Ra- 
mus, a French humanist who converted to generic Protes- 
tantism in 156], was a Platonist who believed that “science 
ought to study the lessons that are innate in select minds” and 
use them asa model to “formulate the rules for those who desire 
to reason well.” The incamational philosophy of St. ‘Thomas, 
whereby man builds his store of knowledge through real-world 
experience —founded on mankind’s historic encounter with 
the Incarnate Christ —is replaced by the inward+tuming pursuit 
of innate ideas alongside the revealed truths of Scripture, under 
the alleged guidance of the Holy Ghost. For Aristotle, outward 
appearances were all we have to go by; for American Puritan di- 
vines such as Thomas Hooker, godly men arc to judge truth 
based on the experience of “what is found and felt in the heart.” 
Hence, the Incarnation as a real-world event did not have a di- 
rect influence on the Puritan divines’ pursuit of truth. 

Denying that regeneration is wrought by God through the 
Sacrament of Baptism, the Puritans insisted that God works di- 
rectly on the mind and the heart, when man looks squarely on 
the biblical statements of “prophet bards” through the lens of 
human reason. Thus, they emphasized dramatic conversions, 
in which the light of God immediately penetrates the darkened 
mind of the sinner, and he is born from above, henceforth un- 
able to do anything but follow God and obey His will. 


‘Te strains of emphasis were commingled in Puritan 
thought (both were signs of the enlightened times): on the 
one hand, the direct, immediate divine working on the heart 
and mind of the individual to produce a radical conversion; on 
the other hand, the direct, immediate working of human reason 
on both nature and the Bible to produce or distill new theolog- 
ical truths. ‘lhese two contradictory impulses parted company 
during the so-called Great Awakening of the mid-] 8th century. 

Second-gencration Puritan immigrants had failed to grasp 
the covenantal vision that had driven their parents to cross the 
Atlantic, and they had failed to catechize their children. De- 
spite fiery jeremiads and annual Election Days, stalwart divines 
such as Increase Mather were incapable of motivating them to 
grasp hold of the idcology of the founders—John Cotton, Gov- 
emor Winthrop—even though they were upheld before the 
people as icons alinost on par with the Church Fathers. New 
England was prepared for nonconformist, itinerant preachers 
such as George Whitefield and John and Charles Wesley to 
sweep through the towns, preaching the “Gospel” of the con- 
version expericnce — without the cumbersome Ramist logic 
and covenant theology of the Puritans—to disaffected yeomen 
on the frontier along the Connecticut River Valley, as well as 
those less fortunate in the Faster cities. Masses of unconvert- 
ed, third-generation Puritans flocked to the fields (Whitefield 
was banned by many of the New England churches) to be born 
again or torcdcdicate themselves to God. Soon, great numbers 
of Yankee colonists had become “Christians” independent of 
any church and were setting out to find churches that catered to 
their need for exciting preaching and lively music. Evangeli- 
calism—emphasizing the conversion experience and the moral 
life of believers—was bom. 

Upper-class professionals in eastern Massachusctts (especial- 
ly Boston) and their rationalist Puritan ministers were shocked 


and dismayed at the news from the West that business was be- 
ing neglected as folks dropped everything to partake of the “ex- 
citements” of the “new way.” In the words of the Rev. Charles 
Chauncy, some were 


exhorting, some singing, some clapping their hands, 
some laughing, some crying, some shrieking and roaring 
out; and so invincibly set were they in these ways, espe- 
cially when encouraged by any ministers (as was too often 
the case, that it was a vain thing to argue with them to 
show them the indecency of such behavior). 


Such behavior was incongruous with the moral austerity of the 
urban East. Partly as a reaction to the “excitements” of 
“women, children, negroes, and ignorant men,” and partly be- 
causc of the rationalism that had been transmitted to them from 
their forebears, the ground had been prepared for the freethink- 
ing, Socinian liberalism that was sweeping Scotland and En- 
gland to take root in the established churches of urban New 
England. During the latter half of the 18th century, scholarly 
ministers began to apply the light of pure reason to the Incarna- 
tion itself, and the suprarational notion that God became Man 
in the Person of Jesus Christ seemed less and less tenable. The 
Gospel, they determined, means the transformation of the char- 
acter of the individual by following the examples set forth in the 
Bible. American Unitarianism—emphasizing reason and the 
moral life of believers—was born. 

Modern religious observers often note that evangclicalism is 
virtually the same as liberalism, just 50 years behind. Thatisbe- 
cause, by and large, they share many core principles, as well as 
a common origin in the Puritans. What distinguishes evangel- 
icalism from Unitarianism is an intellectual commitment to 
what came to be known as the “fundamentals” in the early 20th 
century. Evangelicals retain a belicf in the transcendent, su- 
pernatural characteristics of orthodox Christianity: the Virgin 
Birth of Christ, His substitutionary atonement for the sins of the 
world, His resurrection from the dead, and even His Incarna- 
tion in the womb of the Virgin Mary. ‘These core commitments 
cause evangelicals to follow the Puritans in emphasizing a dra- 
matic, supernaturally cnabled and inspired conversion experi- 
ence. But for those already converted, the pursuit of individual 
picty is much the same as the liberals’ —devoid of Sacraments 
and the “working out of salvation” that accompanies them. 
Since salvation comes through the instant conversion of the 
mind and heart, the Incarnation plays little part in the process 
of creating or maintaining faith and its goal, the forgiveness of 
sins. The Incarnation merely makes it possible, in the divine 
scheme of redemption, for the individual to receive Christ “in 
the heart,” whether that means the historic Jesus (as evangeli- 
cals hold) or the Jesus of myth (as the Unitarians hold). Per- 
sonal (and social) moral betterment thus becomes the empha- 
sis of Christian piety, since “salvation” is either something you 
have already got out of the way, or it is unnecessary. Thus, the 
meaning and usc of Scripture, in sermons and Bible studies, is 
found in following the example of Jesus —or David, or Paul, or 
John the Baptist. Unitarians may not have invented the 
bracelet, but they have been asking “What would Jesus do?” 
since thedawn of the 19th century. A Yankee coalition of evan- 
gelicals and Unitarians answered that question by marching 
from one cause to another during the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies—from Abolitionism, to Prohibitionism, to suffrage, to the 
“war to end all wars.” 
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And it was on this basis that the Unitarians transformed 
Christmas into something that both liberals and evangelicals 
could enjoy—a clear departure from the Puritan past. By 1842, 
a new interpretation of the holiday was already in place: 


T have always thought of Christmas time, when it has 
come round — apart from the veneration due to its sacred 
name and origin, if anything belonging to it can be apart 
from that—as a good time: a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time: the only time I know of, in the long calen- 
dar of the year, when men and women seem by one con- 
sent to open their shut-up hearts freely, and to think of 
people below them as if they really were fellow-passen- 
gers to the grave, and not another race of creatures bound 
on other journeys. And therefore, uncle, though it has 
never puta scrap of gold or silver in my pocket, I believe 
that it has done me good, and will do me good; and I say, 
God bless it! 


By the time that Charles Dickens, a Unitarian, put these words 
into the mouth of the nephew of Ebeneezer Scrooge, they rang 
true in the minds of his readers. It is “salvation by character” — 
one of James Freeman Clarke’s “Five Points of Unitarianism 
penned” —that both saves Scrooge and transforms Christinas. 

Unitarians of Clarke’s ilk taught that man needs religion to 
inspire faith in “things unseen and eternal, to give him the hope 
of continued existence.” The new architects of Christmas bor- 
rowed images from Catholic, Lutheran, and Anglican tradi- 
tions and stripped them of their incamational value: candles, 
bells, even the Christmas tree. ‘Though German Lutherans and 
Catholics had been decorating Christmas trees in New York 
and Pennsylvania since they first arrived in the colonies, it was 
Charles Follen, a German immigrant who became both a Uni- 
tarian and the first professor of German at Harvard, who active- 
ly popularized the Christmas tree in 1832 among Unitarians in 
NewEngland. “Tt really looked beautiful,” one guest observed. 
“The room seemed in a blaze, and the ornaments were so well 
hung on that no accident happened, except that one doll’s pet- 
ticoat caught fire.” Follen, an ardent abolitionist, liked the idea 
of the tree, because it inspired wonder, while its incamational 
symbolism—the evergreen, representing eternal life; the lights 
pointing to the Light of the World; the tree itself, reminding us 
of the Tree on which the Christ Child would ultimately 
hang —is evident only to those who are taught. 

Clement Moore, an Anglican convert to Unitarianism, 
penned the poem “A Visit From St. Nicholas” in 1822, trans- 
forming the memory of the charitable bishop from Asia Minor 
into the myth of an old man who works his elfen magic every 
Christmas Eve, bringing gifts to good boys and girls. Whatever 
his intentions, the effect has been long-lasting in America: 
What once was a real person who performed acts of charity as a 
response to the redemptive work of Christ (someone genuinely 
worth imitating) became an unreal, mythic figure, who inspires 
us to be nice to one another. 


Usisrens quickly created a corpus of Christmas carols that 
replaced the rich, incamational hymnody of Christmas 
past. They were uncomfortable with the bold lines of Charles 
Wesley: “Veiled in flesh, the Godhead see / Hail the Incarnate 
Deity” (“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing”). Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s “I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day” echoed the 
sterile line “Peace on earth, goodwill to men” in the ears of his 
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Unitarian brothers fighting amidst “the canons thund’ring in the 
South.” In 1857, John Pierpont, a Unitarian minister, wrote the 
delightful “Jingle Bells” as a Christmas carol, celebrating the 
joys of the one-horse open sleigh and laughter, minus the great- 
est motivation for joy and revelry. And the Reverend Sears paint- 
ed Christmas using gnostic imagery of “angels bending near the 
earth to touch their harps of gold” and singing about “peace.” 

‘These Unitarian images of Christmas cheer, transmitted to 
the 20th century by evangelicals and liberals —and Lutherans, 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and Anglicans under their influence 
(as well as the likes of Perry Como, Bing Crosby, and Bob 
Hope)—are at best sentimental, and at worst, anti-incarnation- 
al, which makes it interesting to ponder why the promoters of 
Kwanza, Hanukkah, and Ramadan are so put off by the re- 
maining Christmas symbols in popular American culture. Oth- 
ets have reacted to the Unitarianization of Christmas in differ- 
ent ways. Some modem liberals invoke the spirit of “Band-Aid” 
and transform Christinas into a time to focus on solving world 
hunger, giving to charity, and working in soup kitchens. Some 
evangelicals emphasize the birth of Christ insofar as it provides 
an opportunity to evoke more conversion experiences. One lo- 
cal megachurch here in Rockford produced its own version of 
A Christmas Carel, in which Scrooge is taken on a journey into 
the past to see all of the opportunitics he had to accept Christ as 
his personal savior. Some conservatives have returned to the 
rigorous hatred of Christmas that was once unique to the Puri- 
tans, only they call it “pagan” instead of “popish,” pointing out 
the origins of Saturnalia and the yule log. 

More emphasis on generic “peace and goodwill” will, no 
doubt, flood the culture at Christinas during this, the real 1984, 
as images of the World Trade Center bombing are commin- 
gled with shots of bombs dropping on Kabul and star-studded 
galas with, perhaps, the Backstreet Boys singing “Do They 
Know It’s Christmas?” (Osama bin [Laden makes a very nice 
Goldstein.) But a grave danger lies in absorbing Christmas 
symbols while ignoring that which is signified by them. Cam- 
paigns to “put Christ back into Christmas” arc not only vain, 
they are destructive — if we leave out the Incarnation. When we 
celebrate the coming of Christ-the-mere-moral-example, we 
are (according to St. John’s First Epistle) celebrating the spirit of 
Antichrist. When we celebrate the Christwho-enables-our- 
conversion-experience, ignoring the Incarnation, we also ig- 
nore the very means by which genuine Christian conversion 
occurs: through the infinite merits and suffering of the One 
who mustneeds be fully God and fully Man. 

The antidote for the American Unitarian Christmas is not, 
as some suggest, to do away with Christmas altogether. America 
needs to rediscover the mystery of the Incarnation and incama- 
tional, sacramental Christianity —a robust return to the collec- 
tive wisdom of Christianity past. Unitarians and evangelicals 
(as well as the older traditions, which are so much under the 
sway of both) must look for inspiration beyond the American 
Puritan experience ifthey are to survive at all during these trou- 
bled times. There, they will also rediscover the true inspiration 
for Christmas and its créches, trees, and bells. They will under- 
stand why we should kill the fatted calf and work in a soup 
kitchen. They will once again sing “Hodie Christus natus est” 
and “In dulci jubilo.”. They might even sing “Jingle Bells” for 
the right reasons. And, facing the possibility of terrorist attacks, 
anthrax, or even World War III, they can, thanks to the incar- 


national hope offered by Christmas, “sleep in heavenly peace.” 
Cc 
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Nordic Conquests 


“The Song of Life’s Dismay” 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


I: Northfield, Minnesota, St. Olaf’s College was celebrating 
the 17th of May—the day the sons of Norway wrote their 
constitution in 1814, declaring self-government and indepen- 
dence from Swedish rule. It was 1907, just two years after the 
Swedes had released Norway and Prince Carl had become 
Haakon VII. Thirty-one-yea rold first-year instructor Ole Rél- 
vaag gave the address, which took on surprisingly somber tones: 


When the ship carrying our parents westward into the un- 
known, pointed its bow toward the evening sun; when 
those on board saw the rugged gray mountains of Norway 
sink beneath the horizon; when the golden sun-rays 
played for the last time on snow-capped peaks—then 
sank not only a shoreline from view but also their coun- 
try—as their country, Norway no longer existed. 


Ole Edvart Rélvaag had left his fatherland in late July 1896. 
He did so not because of economic hardship, as so many farm- 
ers from the hinterlands of Norway, who longed for the vast, un- 
tamed, Midwestern prairies, had done. The Rélvaag family had 
successfully fished the Lofoten waters for generations, and 
when Ole was 20 years old, the skipper of the fishing boat on 
which he had sailed for six winters offered to buy him his own 
vessel. Nor did he leave for religious reasons. While pietist 
Lutherans fled the dusty orthodoxy of the established Lutheran 
Church of Norway, Rélvaag had devoured the Bible as a child 
and been confirmed as an orthodox Lutheran. He was com- 
fortable with the traditions of the Norwegian Lutheran Church. 

Ole Rélvaag said that he felt compelled by a sense of destiny 
to go to America, despite his deep love for his native land and 
his family. He was a boy who loved books—though his father 
had called him “the Turk” and said that schooling him was a 
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waste of time, money, and effort, since he so often fell asleep in 
class. Ole’s inner world was formed by the darkly exotic land- 
scape of Rélvaag—the imposing mountain peaks known as the 
Seven Sisters and the glacier across the harbor—viewed 
through the lens of the Norwegian fiction he borrowed from 
state-sponsored libraries. America, in his mind, was a mystical 
place, as described for young Ole by James Fenimore Cooper, 
in translation. 

His longing for America was also shaped by stern reality. He 
disliked the harsh winters on the Lofoten waters, where men 
were nourished for months on end only by salt-cod and pota- 
toes. At that latitude, the winters were bathed in darkness, and 
Ole’s imagination, nurtured by the sagas of the wandering Is- 
raelites and imbued with Norse mythology, was filled with 
melancholy. During the winter lay-up of 1893, a violent storm 
assaulted the fleet of fishing boats from Rolvaag, drowning in 
the icy, arctic waters many of the men Ole had known since 
childhood. When he safely returned home, devastated, he 
wrote his Uncle Jakob Fredrik, an immigrant farmer living in 
South Dakota, begging for a ticket to America. 

Three years later, his beautiful and tragic journey began: a 
Nordic conquest in its own right that ultimately won under- 
standing for generations of immigrants (Norwegian and other) 
faced with the stark reality that, though their fathers had con- 
quered an untamed prairie, cutting sod for huts with their bare 
hands, they, too, had been conquered —by America. Yes, there 
was much to gain in America: Farmland was becoming scarce 
in southern Norway, and land in the Midwest was plentiful. 
But the loss was profound, and those who did not remain bliss- 
fully ignorant of their own heritage were condemned to Sam- 
son’s fate: eyes poked out, circling the salt mill and wondering 
what had happened to his great strength. By the time Rélvaag 
gave that 17th of May speech in 1907, he spoke with a new, 
more profound melancholy about his brother immigrants who 


gave, in the bargain, a fatherland and received, as their 
part, anew country. Much, infinitely much, was lost in 
this exchange. The intimate spiritual communion be- 
tween the individual and his people came to an end. 

The heritage which our Norse forefathers committed into 
our keeping and urged us to increase, we in too great a 
measure lost. And every new generation of Norwegian 
Americans will lose more and more. 


Back in 1896, Rélvaag had arrived in New York City, where 
he felt like “a fly in a securely corked bottle”; he had then board- 
ed an iron horse bound for South Dakota. He did not know a 
lick of English, had (literally) only a dime in his pocket, and his 
uncle failed to show up when the train arrived. Unable tocom- 
municate, he wandered down the railway into the night, for- 
lorn. Finally, he ran into a fellow Norske, who took him to his 
uncle’s farm, but only after, as he said in a letter, “I saw my first 
sunset on the prairie, and shall never forget it.” 

He recalled that feeling of separation in his 1907 speech: 


{fa man is to realize in full measure the potentialities of 
his being, he must first of all learn to know the people of 
his own kin. He must discover the peculiar situation and 
the special talents of his own race [for Rélvaag, “race” 
means the Norwegian race]. He must also know its weak- 
nesses. It is fundamentally true that we are projections of 
those who went before us. And how is he to make con- 
tact with his own kin and with his past, ifhe is not able to 
do it through language? Through its language he learns 
to know his own people’s history and literature. This 
knowledge is of supreme importance to our cultural de- 
velopment. It constitutes our cultural roots. Without it, 
we become drifting vagrants, scrubs or tramps, culturally 
speaking ... We are Americans, but our people have not 
been in this country from the beginning. We cannot 
truthfully sing, “Land where my fathers died.” For good 
or for bad, this is the truth. 


hough Norwegian immigrants had trickled into the Amer- 

ican colonies a few at a time, it had not been until 1824 
that a party of 53 (mostly Norwegian @uakers from Stavanger) 
had come, led by Cleng Peerson, who had purchased land near 
Rochester, New York. ‘They named their place the Kendall Set- 
tlement, which became a stopping-off point for many Norwe- 
gians on their way to the Midwest. From 1826 until 1910, Nor- 
way gave to America a larger proportion of her people than any 
other nation except Ireland. In 1834, six families moved from 
the Kendall Settlement to the Fox River Valley in Northern IIli- 
nois, beginning the second permanent Norwegian settlement 
in America. 

In two years’ time, most of the members of the Kendall Set- 
tlement had migrated to the Fox River Settlement, and a few 
had moved to Chicago. From the Fox River, many dispersed 
around the Midwest: some to Shelbyville, Missouri; some to 
Noble County, Indiana; some to the Beaver Creek Settlement 
south of Fox Valley. On July 1, 1836, Ole Nattestad went north 
to Rock County, Wisconsin, were he founded the Jefferson 
Prairie Settlement. By August, two of his companions, Gullick 
Gravdal and Gisle Hallan, had founded another settlement in 
Rock County, just west of Beloit. Over the next decade, Nor- 
wegian immigrants poured into the Midwest, into such places 
as Muskego Lake, Wisconsin; the Sugar Creek colony in north- 


eastern lowa; Stephenson County, Illinois, and the western end 
of Winnebago County, Illinois. 

The most significant new settlement of those early years was 
founded in September 1840 near the confluence of Dane, Jef 
ferson, and Rock Counties in southern Wisconsin on the banks 
of Lake Koshkonong. Kaskeland, as the Viking settlers called it, 
soon became the new destination for Norwegian immigrants 
journeying to the Midwest. 

When Ole Rélvaag arrived at Elk Point, South Dakota, in 
1896, he thought he would workas a hired hand until he could 
secure a farm of his own. After three years of breaking his back, 
his plans changed. The work might not have seemed so impos- 
sible had he not been surrounded by young men and women 
who appeared to detest everything he loved: the books, the 
songs, and the memories of the fatherland. They were, he de- 
termined, infected with Yankee Puritanism—they did not 
dance or even smile. And none of them was clamoring fora li- 
brary. “The only fiction [in Norwegian] I have come across 
here,” he lamented in a letter, “is Uncle Tom’s Cabin, On Skis 
Across Greenland, and The Life of Gjest Baardsen.” Rélvaag 
called this time his “Babylonian captivity.” 

Entering a college-preparatory school (Augustana at Canton, 
South Dakota) he polished his English and quickly shed any re- 
semblance to a “Turk.” After a year, he was accepted at St. 
Olaf’s in Minnesota, where he studied Norwegian literature 
and began writing his first novel, Nils and Astri. By 1905, he 
had earned his bachelor’s degree and was engaged to the 
daughter of an immigrant farmer from South Dakota. He spent 
the next year across the Atlantic in Oslo, studying Norwegian 
history and fiction— particularly folklore and Ibsen. Spending 
the summer in Rélvaag (as so many Norwegian immigrants had 
done, Ole had taken the name of his hometown as his surname) 
with his family, he wrote, “The greatest blessing on earth is a 
home, and the greatest within the home is Mother.” Still, he 
knew he must return to his fiancée and St. Olaf’s, where he had 
been appointed assistant professor in the department of Norwe- 
gian. By that spring, his popularity on campus had grown so 
much that he was asked to deliver the 17th of May address. 

Destiny called in 1923 when a famous Norwegian author, Jo- 
han Bojer, announced plans to come to America to research a 
novel on the Norwegian pioneer experience in the Midwest. 
Requesting a year’s sabbatical from St. Olaf’s, Rélvaag ex- 
plained to the school’s president that he believed only he could 
write this novel. By Thanksgiving 1924, he had finished the first 
half, the story of Per Hansa and Beret Holm and their coura- 
geous trek to South Dakota, called “In Those Days”; by the next 
spring, he had completed the second half, “Founding the King- 
dom,” detailing the establishment of the fictional Spring Creek 
community. The two halves were bound together for publica- 
tion in Norway and America under the title Giants in the Earth. 
Both editions sold phenomenally well, and the 49-year-old Rél- 
vaag was vaulted to celebrity status—especially in Norway. In 
1929, he continued the story of Per and Beret’s son in Peder Vic- 
torious; and, in 1931, the year of his death, the final installment, 
Their Fathers’ God, appeared. Taken together, they provide 
some of the most profound literary insights into the ethnic, 
racial, cultural, and religious problems facing Americans — 
then and now. 

Rélvaag had perfected an Ibsenian style, focusing on charac- 
ter development rather than plot. Indeed, a plot summary of 
Giants in the Earth would evoke a yawn from modern readers: 
Per Hansa and Beret Holm move to the prairie; they make a 
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home and interact with neighbors in the Spring Creek com- 
munity; some Indians stop by; Beret has a baby, then goes crazy; 
the neighbor, Hans Olsa, gets sick; Per Hansa freezes to death 
in the end. The next two novels seem even more uneventful: In 
Peder Victorious, Peder goes to public school with the Irish and 
grows to resent being Norwegian. In Their Fathers’ God, the 
Lutheran Peder marries an Irish Catholic girl, Susie, and they 
have problems because of their differences. 

Real life, however, is not a soap opera. Rélvaag’s goal in writ- 
ing this series was to move his Norwegian brothers and sisters to 
love their own race, and a lack of verisimilitude would have 
thwarted his efforts. 


P« Hansa brings half of the world of Norway with him 
across the plains of Iowa and into South Dakota. He is a 
fisherman, not a farmer, he tears through the sod like a Nordic 
warrior, plowing the new field by day, piling up the sod for the 
hut walls by night. Unfettered by societal conventions — having 
only a handful of neighbors and no Sunday divine service at 
which he would have to face the pastor or the community —raw 
progress becomes his God. His hutis twice the size of his neigh- 
bors’ (though this forces him, much to Beret’s chagrin, to put 
his bam under the same roofas their living quarters). Always ca- 
pable of finding energy for mirth and loyal as any paterfamilias, 
he nonetheless displays his utilitarianism when, after building 
his sod house and planting his new field, he discovers a set of 
claim-stakes on his land, bearing Irish names. With only God 
as his witness, he simply does what he has to do—remove them 
and burn them. 

Per reverences the Lutheran God, but more as the God of his 
fathers than his own. He makes no effort to catechize his chil- 
dren. His chief act of religious faith is one of defiance toward 
nature’s God, and it ultimately becomes his undoing. For his 
friend, Hans Olsa, who lies dying, he dons skis, setting off 
through a blinding blizzard to fetch the pastor. Somewhere be- 
tween Colton and the James River, he sits down to rest and 
freezes to death, leaving his family without their beloved 
provider. 

Per Hansa’s death causes Peder to question the existence of a 
benevolent God. Years later, Peder concludes, God must be 
American. 


He wanted very much to know whether Father could talk 
much English—Peder couldn’t remember. Whenever 
he thought of Father, of their jolly and pleasant compan- 
ionship, words were unnecessary, for Father and he came 
so near to each other that they needed no speech. 

—And why did Peder want to know that? . . . 

—Well, he had just been wondering, could he? 

—Oh, he was probably like the rest of em, who had 
come over here after they were grown up. Most of them 
blundered along as well as they could. Book learning, for 
that matter, was not Father’s strong point. 

—But he could talk English, couldn’t he? Peder 
couldn't conceal the anger he felt toward [his mother], 
nor did he try either. 

—Well, enough to get along . . . she supposed. 

—To be sure! Father could get along in everything. 

Peder felt better. He thought hard for a while, and 
then suddenly demanded to know: 

—Did he pray in English? 

His mother was long in answering. When she did 
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there was a hard ring in her voice, which Peder couldn't 
understand: 

—Father didn’t pray. And then as if to forestall anoth- 
er question, she added: He wasn’t that kind! 

To Peder this didn’t seem strange at all. It only made 
him happier, gave him a feeling of greater security. . . . 
What would Father pray for? He could manage every- 
thing himself. 


Beret, on the other hand, prays without ceasing. She brought 
the other half of Norway with her to the prairie: Love for the 
Norwegian tongue, an imagination that felt the ghosts of Indi- 
ans watching them in the fields, an intimate acquaintance with 
the Bible and the Lutheran symbols. But these are things that 
are communally shared, processed, and shared again, and sepa- 
rated from the Norwegian community they had left behind, 
their constant regurgitation slowly drives her mad. When, near 
the end of Peder Victorious, Beret is warned by Reverend 
Gabrielsen that Peder is damaging his soul by acting in a play, 
she runs down to peer through the schoolhouse window. The 
Norwegian and Irish children, along with a couple of Negroes, 
are rehearsing Louva the Pauper, with Peder and the pretty Irish 
girl Susie Doheny in the lead roles. 


What was this? There stood Permand [her diminutive 
for Peder] out on the floor, engaged in some silly manner 
witha girl—a girl... who was that girl? ... God have 
mercy! . .. His arm was about her, her head resting on his 
shoulder, his face close to hers. . . . Beret found it difficult 
to breathe; her neck craned; her eyes had opened unnat- 
urally wide, the pupils seemed to pop out. She couldn't 
see clearly because of innumerable small sparks dancing 
before her eyes... She didn’t know how long she had sat 
thus when a voice, clearly and distinctly, spoke by her 
side: “Now go, and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all 
that they have, and spare them not; but slay both man 
and woman, infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel 
and ass.” 


Even after Beret unsuccessfully attempts to burn down the 
schoolhouse, our hearts are still with her: She is coping with 
tremendous loss—not just the loss of a son to adulthood and a 
young girl, but the loss of an entire framework through which a 
woman of her upbringing could cope with what Rélvaag calls 
“The Song of Life’s Dismay.” Beret is capable of great things: 
She raises up the farm of Per Hansa’s dreams; she rears three 
sons and a daughter; she keeps the faith. Her greatest crime is 
one with which many can sympathize: When Peder marries 
Susie Doheny, he blithely agrees that their children will be bap- 
tized Catholic. With Luther’s Ein feste burg ist unser Gott play- 
ing over in her mind, and with thoughts of rescuing her first 
grandson from the clutches of the papal devil, she secretly takes 
little Petie to be baptized Lutheran. Years later, as she lies dy- 
ing at the end of Their Fathers’ God, she confesses, gasping for 
breath in the presence of Reverend Kahldahl, Peder, and Susie. 

God help me! . .. Her priest... came here one day ...a 
year ago last summer . . . | heard what they said . . . J 
could not... let it happen ... I could not! I talked to 
Peder about it .. . begged him to have the boy baptized . . . 
he heeded me not... wouldn’t listen . .. To have my 
innocent grandchild made a Catholic . .. Per Hansa’s 


grandson! . .. How could I ever meet Per Hansa face to 
face and tell him? .. . And what would God think of me? 
...O God! Why did You let me do this wrong! It is the 
mother J have sinned against! 


Beret’s situation is impossible because, if her religion is true, 
she is living as one of the children of Israel among the Canaan- 
ites. But, then again, so is Susie Doheny, who thinks she sees a 
demon on the bed next to her mother-in-law. Rélvaag writes: 
“Could Susie at that moment have flung herself upon her 
mother-in-law and torn her to pieces she would only have felt 
that she was doing an act that was pleasing in the sight of God.” 

Peder was called “Victorious” by Per Hansa because he was 
bom with a natural cowl; Norwegians thought this to be a sign 
that a boy was destined for greatness. He embodies all of the 
contradictions Rélvaag found among the sons of the Vikings 
born on the Midwestern prairies. He resents his mother for 
making him “talk Norwegian.” He hates Lutheran piety and 
loathes catechism class. His favorite holiday is not Christmas 
but the Fourth of July, and he memorizes the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress more readily than the Athanasian Creed. 

On the exterior, he is Per Hansa’s son. Yet, latent in Peder’s 
mind is Beret’s Norse mythology and Lutheran orthodoxy. 
When one of the girls in Spring Creek, Oline Tuftan, is falsely 
accused of bearing a bastard child and killing it in the field, she 
is forced to read a confession before the congregation. She lat- 
er hangs herself in the barn. Peder, a self-professed atheist at 
age 12, lies awake, contemplating the injustice of it all. Sud- 
denly, a shadow flashes below his bedroom. 


Godmother Kjersti knew about ghosts who haunted 
places because they wanted people to do something for 
them in order to get peace. .. . And now, and now... 
this was Oline who stood there begging him to stand 
forth and witness before men that she was innocent! The 
stillness opened wide and listened throughout the whole 
house, and asked him what he intended to do about it. 
Outside the window stood someone waiting for the an- 
swer ... There —she tapped on the window! . . . There 
stood Oline, big as life. In her hand she still held the pa- 
per she had read from yesterday —now she beckoned 
with it! 


Pe and Susie begin Rélvaag’s third installment, Their Fa- 
thers’ God, as husband and wife. But theirs is not really the 
marriage of a Lutheran and a Catholic. Peder is even less of a 
Lutheran than his father. He is, for all intents and purposes, an 
American. His farm is his life; he is captivated by South Dako- 
ta politics; he admires Abe Lincoln; he rarely speaks Norwe- 
gian. Butlife, with all its twists and turns, begins to pull at Ped- 
er, and a faint disdain for his own rootlessness begins to grow. 
Susie’s Irish Catholic community begins to reabsorb her —and 
threatens to do the same with theirson, Petie. Suddenly, Beret’s 
queer ways seem less embarrassing, and strings of convoluted 
Scripture and theology begin spilling out of his mouth. 


“Do all Norwegians do that?” Susie asked. “Do what?” 
His arm went around her. “Do they all read the Bible?” 
“Oh, [rather doubt it.” “Of course they don’t.” “Silly?” 
“Certainly,” she said, decisively. “Because they don’t un- 
derstand it. That’s how all the different sects get started. 
Why, look at the Norwegians out here! You've got two 


churches and two ministers and neither one will have a 
thing to do with the other.” “Reading the Bible would 
enable [you Irish Catholics] to check up on the queer no- 
tions of the priests; [you] wouldn't be quite so ready to 
swallow everything.” 

“They're not that silly.” 


When Susie’s father takes sick, Susie moves in to care for 
him. Her increasing attachment to him and her people mirrors 
her increasing detachment from Peder. When the Reverend 
Kahldahl comes for lunch at the Holm house, he gives a frus- 
trated Peder some food for thought. 


You have been entrusted with a rich inheritance, an in- 
heritance built up through the ages. How much of it, 
what portion, are you trying to get? Isn’t it your irrevoca- 
ble duty to see how much of it you can preserve and 
hand down to those coming after you? A people that has 
lost its traditions is doomed!” . . . 

Peder’s reply burnt his throat: “It would be folly to trv 
to build up the different European nations over here. 
The foundation is new, the whole structure must be new, 
and so it shall be!” 

The Reverend replied . . . “There are many, many 
things that don’t get into your school-books. I venture to 
say that your teachers taught you that the Pilgrims came 
to America seeking religious liberty .. . Those men were 
not fools; racial traditions were of vital importance to 
them. That’s what eventually brought them to realize 
that if they remained in Holland their children would be- 
come Hollanders, and what was worse, they would soon 
lose their mother tongue. Rather than suffer such an irre- 
trievable loss they made ready and sailed for New Eng- 
land.” 

“Can that be right?” asked Peder, dubiously. 


The Reverend Kahldahl, more than any other character in 
the series, speaks with the voice of Rélvaag, capturing the ulti- 
mate American conquest of the Norse people. On the final 
page of Their Fathers’ God, Peder loses his entire family—his 
wife, Susie, and his son, Petie— because the racial and cultural 
polarization festering in his soul—the schizophrenia dividing 
his mind between his Norwegian heritage and his family’s 
Faustian bargain with America—strips him of his common de- 
cency and makes him unbearable to live with. 

“T cannot,” said Rolvaag, near the end of his life, 


be at one with those who think that in two or three gener- 
ations all difficulties will be overcome and will give way 
to a new and happy order. We are in the midst of a vio- 
lent biological experiment, trying to make a new people 
out of a vast and diversified aggregation of racial and na- 
tional elements. Biology is not yet ready to speak with 
any certainty about the probability of success. The old 
Norse mythology tells us that the end of the world, Rag- 
narok, came when the gods learned to know the power of 
gold, and when thev began to take as their wives the 
maidens of other realms. 


Perhaps, in Rélvaag’s imagination, the English word for Rag- 


narok was “America.” 
. 
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Little Pink Churches for You and Me 


Ain’t That America 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


a pictist Lutheran pastors in America, it was an embar- 
rassment that would not go away. Since the Reformation, 
it had always been one of the people’s favorite hymns, penned 
by Martin Luther himself —second only to “A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God.” Written in 1541, “Lord, Keep Us Steadfast in Vhy 
Word” had been an anthem—sometimes even a battle cry— 
during the Thirty Years War. But the pietists’ goal—to trans- 
form Lutheranism from what they perceived to be the victim of 
“dead orthodoxy” to a religion of inner feelings, more in line 
with American evangelicalism—would be thwarted if the com- 
mon folks in the pews sang militant songs rooted in the past. 

Fortunately, in the late 19th century, British proto-feminist 
Catherine Winkworth set about the task of translating the old 
Lutheran standards into tamer English versions. By doing away 
with the German and toning down the words, Winkworth en- 
sured that generations to come would forget both the culture 
and theology that had shaped their identity as Lutherans. 


Lord, keep us steadfast in Thy Word 
Curb those who feign by craft and sword 
‘To wrest the Kingdom from Thy Son 
And set at naught all He hath done. 


When Luther wrote “Erhalt uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort,” he 
had not been vague about those who “feign by craft and sword.” 
He had named names. 
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Lord, preserve us steadfast in Thy Word 
From the murder of the pope and the Turk 
Who from Christ Jesus, ‘Thine only Son 
Would wrest from Him His glorious Throne. 


In Luther’s assessment, the Turk was the physical enemy of 
Christendom, and the pope, its spiritual foe. Both embodied 
the spirit of Antichrist: one, by setting himself up in the Temple 
and proclaiming himself to be Christ’s vicar; the other, by as- 
saulting the people and places of Christendom. Likewise, in 
the eyes of the Catholic Church (according to Pope Leo X’s 
bull Exsurge Domine), Luther was the “wild boar” from the 
Black Forest, running amok in the vineyard of the Lord, worthy 
of excommunication, if not death. 

For today’s churchgoers who live in John Mellencamp’s “lit- 
tle pink houses,” every stanza of Western Christianity —Luther- 
an, Catholic, Presbyterian, Baptist—has been translated into a 
tame English version. Even words like “craft” and “sword” 
seem out of place among “conservative” Lutherans of the Mis- 
souri Synod, where the only real enemy seems to be irrelevant 
language —words like “the murder of the pope and the Turk.” 
Parishioners are confused by such references, especially since 
they have no idea why Luther might have considered the pope 
to be a spiritual murderer, and even now, in the face of terrorist 
attacks from the world’s great “religion of peace,” “Turkish mur- 
der” sounds like what you might do on the night before Thanks- 
giving. 

American churches have lost their nerve at a time when peo- 
ple seem to be flocking to them en masse, looking for solace, 
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meaning, and leadership in the face of impending crisis. What 
do they find? More often than not, they will be subjected to a 
glut of feel-good praise choruses, guitars and drums, and pithy 
sermons on anything but the appointed text for the day —not to 
mention such Christian symbols as “God Bless America” and 
prayers that amount to: “Lord, keep us steadfast while the US. 
military bombs Afghanistan back into the stone age.” What 
they will not find (in most cases) is the hope of the Gospel of- 
fered through Word and Sacrament. Nor, by and large, will 
they learn about the significance of Christ’s Incarnation (a point 
of particular importance in the face of Islam), Christ’s Cross 
(which brings up the nasty subject of what put Him there), His 
Resurrection (the basis of all Christian hope), or His Ascension 
(which points to His present reign and His future return as 
Judge of the quick and the dead). 

Why not? After all, these are not complex points of esoteric 
dogma: They make up what C.S. Lewis calls “mere Christiani- 
ty”—that which is common to all Christian denominations. 
There is, to be sure, a core of truth that we can call “mere Chris- 
tianity.” However, as the Oxford don points out, there is no 
such thing as a “mere Christian.” Human beings are complex 
creations of God, made up of one or several ethnic back- 
grounds, racial traits, regional and local identities. 

Furthermore, there is no such thing as a “mere Christian 
church,” devoid of a history of theological conflict over fine 
points of doctrine and existing apart from a real community of 
people who share familial and ethnic ties and tradition. “Mere 
Christianity” exists in the foggy real of ideas; real people must 
encounter mere Christianity in real churches that preserve real, 
historic traditions. Attempts to create mere Christian church 
es—such as the many evangelical or “nondenominational” 
sects—eventuallv default into one of the convoluted traditions 
that are mostly Anabaptist or Pentecostal. Bereft of any coher- 
ent heritage, these groups experience high turnover and quick- 
ly degenerate into dog-and-pony shows. 

These nondenominational, big pink churches now surround 
our American cities, slapped up overnight next to the Wal- 
Marts and mini- and maxi-malls. But just as quickly, our tradi- 
tional churches within our crumbling cities are being spray- 
painted and converted into little pink churches for you and me. 
It is nearly impossible to find Lutheran churches, for example, 
that even stick to the new hymnal, with its tame liturgy —let 
alone the old one full of “archaisms.” Try to find a Catholic 
church where there is no guitar mass, let alone a parish that cel- 
ebrates the Tridentine one. Good luck locating a Presbyterian 
church where vou will hear from the Westminster Confession 
instead of froni a Ned Flanders clone who bears the title of 
“Drama Team Pastor.” 


gE xperts offer any number of explanations as to why Ameri- 
can churches have lost their nerve, all of which contain a 
nugget of truth. Some Protestants blame Romanizing tenden- 
cies in the churches, some Catholics blame Protestant individ- 
ualism; some lament a loss of transcendence, others, a loss of 
immanence. Some see latent gnosticism, the New Age move- 
ment, secular humanism, modernism, or postmodernism at the 
source of the problem. Jack Van Impe blames the Furopean 
Union. Butat the root of all these tendencies is a common fac- 
tor: American churches are beginning to look much the same, 
the result of a simultaneous and collective loss of identity. 
Lutherans, Catholics, Presbyterians, Episcopalians —clergy 
and laity —have capitulated to the great homogenizing force 
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that is America. Every aspect of their lives (theological contes- 
sions, not to mention ethnicity, culture, place), they have let 
erode into the American sea. hee this erosion occurs, “mere 
Christianity” — that deposit of faith that is guarded at the core— 
is free to float away, as well. 

With this loss of identity comes a loss of nerve, precisely be- 
cause nerve is a function of identity. Bold defiance of an ene- 
my can only come from someone who clearly understands who 
his enemy is. In order to know who your enemy is, you must 
know yourself. That means discovering and engaging your own 
tradition, which is precisely the opposite of the impulse of every 
major Christian denomination in America. 

Recentexamples abound. In the immediate aftermath of the 
World Trade Center bombing on September 11, a nationally 
televised “prayer service” bore witness to the deracination and 
related lack of nerve of American churches. The Reverend 
Oprah Winfrey presided over the solemn event, during which, 
according to the AP, 


representatives of New York’s broad spectrum of faiths 
took the field of Yankee Stadium... “We need faith, wis- 
dom and strength of soul,” said New York’s Roman 
Catholic archbishop. 

The service —billed as “A Prayer for America” — mixed 
solemn words with patriotic and inspirational songs, cul- 
minating in Lee Greenwood’s rendition of “God Bless 
the USA.” The crowd waved their flags, sang along and 
shouted “USA! USA” at its close. 

Still, said the Rev. David Benke, president of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod’s Atlantic District, it 
was a day when “the field of dreams turned into God’s 
house of prayer.” 


Despite the presence of the Reverend Benke, no one was 
singing “preserve us from the murder of the Turk.” After all, as 
the AP reported, the event progressed as “one after another, 
members of the clergy—Jews, Roman Catholics, Muslims, 
Hindus, Protestants, Sikhs, Greek Orthodox —stepped up to of- 
fer prayers.” Where was the Reverend Benke’s nerve when “the 
crowd also rose to its feet when Imam Izak-E] M. Pasha plead- 
ed, ‘Do not allow the ignorance of people to have you attack 
your good neighbors. We are Muslims, but we are Ameri- 
cans”? 

Of course, if a Lutheran pastor fails to understand why he 
should not participate in a joint prayer service with a Roman 
Catholic bishop, we should not be surprised when he offers 
prayers alongside an Islamic Imam. Ain't that America? 

In recent years, Missouri-Synod Lutherans have regarded 
Concordia ‘Theological Seminary in Ft. Wayne, Indiana, as our 
conservative seminary. One of the featured speakers for the 
seminary’s theological symposium, held in January, was Fr. 
Richard John Neuhaus. Neuhaus is, among other things, a for- 
mer Missouri Synod pastor who betrayed his vows and defected, 
first, to the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America and, 
then, to the Roman Catholic Church. After achieving fame for 
doing so, he has spearheaded such ecumenist ventures as 
“Evangelicals and Catholics Together,” a meeting of American 
evangelical and Catholic celebrities that in 1997, produced a 
document called “The Gift of Salvation.” The signatories con- 
cluded that 


As Evangelicals who thank God for the heritage of the 


Reformation and affirm with conviction its classic confes- 
sions, as Catholics who are conscientiously faithful to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, and as disciples togeth- 
er of the Lord Jesus Christ who recognize our debt to our 
Christian forebears and our obligations to our contempo- 
raries and those who will come after us, we affirm our 
unity in the Gospel that we have here professed. 


Had the evangelicals decided that justification was no longer 
by faith alone? That it was now, as Catholics confess, by “faith 
working in love”? Or had the Catholics capitulated, having 
been persuaded that baptized believers are, as Luther taught, 
simul justus et peccator? No: The signatories merely agreed on 
slippery, vague language that could be read differently by both 


groups. 


In justification we receive the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
through whom the love of God is poured forth into our 
hearts (Romans 5:5). The grace of Christ and the gift of 
the Spirit received through faith (Galatians 3:14) are ex- 
perienced and expressed in diverse ways by different 
Christians and in different Christian traditions . .. 


vangelicals and Catholics, it would seem, are no longer in 
disagreement on the most fundamental aspects of salva- 
tion, but instead, simply espouse different (but equally true) ver- 
sions of the “fullness of God’s saving truth.” Thus, there is no 
longer any need for either group to proselytize the other, since 
“We must not allow our witness as Christians to be compro- 
mised by . . . needlessly divisive disputes.” 
Of course, a few minor differences still remain. 


Among such questions are these: the meaning of bap- 
tismal regeneration, the Eucharist, and sacramental 
grace; the historic uses of the language of justification as 
it relates to imputed and transformative righteousness; 
the normative status of justification in relation to all 
Christian doctrine; the assertion that while justification is 
by faith alone, the faith that receives salvation is never 
alone; diverse understandings of merit, reward, purgatory, 
and indulgences; Marian devotion and the assistance of 
the saints in the life of salvation; and the possibility of sal- 
vation for those who have not been evangelized. 


I polled several hundred Lutheran laymen and pastors, ask- 
ing “Why in the world would Ft. Wayne invite Neuhaus . . . to 
deliver what is being dubbed ‘A Pilgrim’s Report’ —and in front 
of a bunch of seminary students?” I received a lone reply from 
a conservative Lutheran pastor who had left the Missouri Synod 
precisely because of what he perceived to be a loss of identity. 
He said, simply, “respectability.” “That's why Neuhaus left 
Missouri in the first place. And now that he’s a celebrity, that’s 
why Missouri wants him back—even if just for an evening: 
They want respectability, too.” 

Lutherans and Catholics especially have been working over- 
time to white-out the nasty parts of their respective traditions — 
the Augsburg Confession and the Council of Trent—that 
anathematize each other. In 1999—on October 31, no less— 
members of the Lutheran World Federation and Pope John 
Paul II’s council on Lutheran-Catholic dialogue signed the 
“Joint Declaration on Justification,” which, according to 
Neuhaus’ First Things magazine, stated that the historic con- 


flicts between Lutheran and Catholic soteriology amount to 
“two [different] languages of salvation.” As Fr. Avery Dulles 
wrote in the December 1999 issue of First Things: 


What seems to be surfacing is a willingness to acknowl- 
edge that we have here two systems that have to be taken 
holistically. Both take their departure from the Scrip- 
tures, the creeds, and early tradition. But they filter the 
data through different though tforms, or languages. 

‘The Catholic thought-form, as expressed at Trent, is 
Scholastic, and heavily indebted to Greek metaphysics. 
The Lutheran thought-form is more existential, personal- 
istic, or, as some prefer to say, relational. The Scholastics 
adopt a contemplative point of view, sceking explanation. 
Luther and his followers, adopting a confessional posture, 
seek to address God and give an account of themselves 
before God. In that framework all the terms take on a dif 
ferenthue. Fora Lutheran to say that we are mcrcly pas- 
sive in receiving justification, that we are justified by faith 
alone, that justification is an imputation of the rightcous- 
ness of Christ, that the justified continue to be sinners, 
that concupiscence is sin, that God’s law accuses us of 
our guilt, and that eternal life is never merited —all these 
statements are possible and necessary in the Lutheran sys- 
tem. These statements find strong resonances in the 

Catholic literature of proclamation and spirituality. 


He concluded by saying that 


In view of [our] shared heritage of faith, we arc confident 
that our doctrinal formulations, currently expressed in 
different idioms, can in the end be reconciled. Our 
readiness to declare the nonapplicability of the sixteenth- 
century condemnations on justification is based on this 
conviction. 


There will be no passion for the truth —no nerve—in the 
hearts of Christians in American churches, unless Lutherans, 
Catholics, Presbyterians, Baptists, etc., rediscover their own 
identities. Until that happens, joint campaigns of resistance 
against common enemies such as militant Islam will also lack 
nerve, and probably wil] not even be mounted. That goes for ef 
forts to restore the civilization of Christendom as well. 

The best we can do is tell the truth and encourage real peo- 
ple to resist homogenization. But there can be no such thing as 
an “identity movement” that transcends unique people and 
places. We cannot simply write or speak about the loss of nerve 
and thereby transform the homogeneous “American church” 
back into something that has depth and guts. Reinvigorating 
the nerve of American churches by rediscovering identity re- 
quircs real work, in the home and in the parish, before it can af 
fect a denomination. It requires fathers to catechize their chil- 
dren, parishioners to resist whenever they hear “God Bless 
America” in church or see the inevitable announcement in the 
bulletin that the church is planning to add a little pink rock ’n’ 
roll worship service, and pastors to express outrage whenever 
their superiors sign off on obfuscative, ecumenist documents. 
For Lutherans, it may mean retranslating Luther’s old hymn or 
learning the German version. Fach of us must sacrifice the 
dream of “respectability” for which so many “conservative” 
leaders lust. As our Lord said, “They have their reward” 
(Matthew 6:2). c 
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Graham Crackers, Com Flakes, and 
Other Grrrrreat American Heresies 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


ee 1D: the inquisitive youngster is bound to ask, “where 

do corn flakes come from?” In today’s economy, 
where farms are something you drive by on your way to Disney- 
land, the most common answer might be “Kroger” or “the 7- 
Eleven” instead of “from the farm, son, from cornfields.” The 
real answer, which you would most certainly refrain from giving 
to a wide-eved toddler, is that the Seventh Day Adventists, an 
American cult, invented breakfast cereal in order that it might 
purify them for the Second Coming of Jesus by helping them to 
move their bowels regularly and to keep them from having mar- 
ital intercourse and masturbating. Further reflection is in order. 

America, the great melting pot that has come to resemble 
more a wastewater treatment facility than a good gumbo, has 
had a particularly unique recipe for cultural change. First, a 
real societal problem is identified, caused, in some manner, by 
the American experience on the frontier (say, public drunken- 
ness and rabblerousing). Next, some sort of dissenter’s heresy is 
confected, either in the British Isles or on American soil (say, 
temperance). Then the two are added together by a wild-eyed 
inventor in the form of a product (say, Welch's Grape Juice or 
Coca-Cola). Next, the product is secularized, corporatized, bu- 
reaucratized, and traded on the New York Stock Fxchange. Fi- 
nally, it is shipped round the world, from mostfavored nations 
such as Red China to Third World countries such as Mexico 
and India. God is in His Heaven, and all is right with the world. 

Such is the case with corn flakes, the instant breakfast staple 
found on tables everywhere from Milan to Minsk. 

In mid-! 9th-century America, the great societal problem was 
dyspepsia, the gastronomical malady that, today, we call “indi- 
gestion.” It was, doubtless, true that farmers toiling from 
predawn to dusk in the fields could eat pork three times daily 
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and live a happy life, until they had the big one at 60 and died 
behind the plow. In antebellum America, farmers faced some- 
thing that their ancestors in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land had almost never faced: too much food, particularly meat. 
Hogs, especially, were plentiful and were, more often than not, 
fried in their own renderings and garnished with their own 
gravy for three meals every day. Salt pork, bacon, and ham were 
main courses, with dumplings, pies, and cakes on the side. 
Those more fortunate also had beef on their tables. Add to that 
gallons of coffee, tea, and whiskey, and vou have the original 
All-American Meal. Gone were the communities and customs 
of the Old World —the habits and traditions that not only 
bound together the culture ofthe ancestors of early Americans, 
but kept them, let us say, unbound, as well. 

When the sons and daughters of farmers left the countryside 
for the city, they opted for a sedentary life while retaining their 
tural diets. These diets were high-fat and vegetable-restricted 
and required a fair amount of physical labor in order to be di- 
gested properly. Town markets and city shops reflected the 
abundance of the farms, and pork came from the barrel instead 
of the pen or the smokchouse. ‘To make matters worse, Ameri- 
cans had learned to woof down their dinners at high speed, fur- 
ther complicating digestion. There was, after all, work to be 
done. No time for conversation. Americans were on the move. 

During the Dyspeptic Age, doctors provided no real correc- 
tive to these poor health habits, and so this was also the era of the 
snake-oil salesman, the quack, the great-granddaddy of Profes- 
sor Harold Hill. Something called “dyspeptic bitters,” castor 
oil, and other placebos were offered to cure indigestion. Eating 
fruits and vegetables was frowned upon, and many patients 
groaned with gout and languished with a lack of energy, the 
stress of hypertension, and fever and dehydration. 

The mid-19th century was also the Era of the Crusading Vic- 
torian Woman. ‘The heart religion of the Second Great Awak- 
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ening had produced a feminist culture that viewed every social 
ill in terms of a search-and-destroy mission. Drunkenness, lazi- 
ness, licentiousness, and dyspepsia—real problems resulting 
from the breakdown of civilization in frontier communities — 
were blamed on a patriarchal society of booze, pigs, slaves, and 
sex. These upper-class women, to a man, fought every good 
fight if they fought one. And, for them, the ultimate expression 
of all of these societal problems was the denial of the franchise 
to the female sex. 

Ellen White was one such protosuffragette. Born Ellen Gould 
in Maine in 1927, she fell under the spell of the apocalyptic 
teachings of William Miller, one of the many prophets of the 
burned-over districts of Upstate New York. (Others include 
Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormons, and John Humphrey 
Noyes of the utopian Oneida community.) The Millerites, as 
they were first called, or the Adventists, as they were later known, 
were the first to reject the postmillennial vision of America that 
had been brought to the colonies by the Puritans in exchange for 
the idea that the events of the Book of Revelation were yet to un- 
fold, a position that came to be known as premillennialism. 
Miller, calculating the signs of the times, proclaimed 1843 to be 
the year ofthe Second Coming of Christ—which came, in 1844, 
to be known as “the Great Disappointment,” for obvious reasons. 
Undismayed, young Ellen married an Adventist preacher and be- 
gan to receive prophetic visions of her own, including a confir- 
mation from the Almighty that Saturday is the day of rest, not 
Sunday. After being run out of several towns, Mother White and 
her husband wound up on the frontier, in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. There, Mother White and her husband began a church that 
spawned the movement known as “Seventh Day Adventism.” 

True Christians, Mother White taught, needed to be purified 
in order to be ready for the Lord’s return. Americans had be- 
come sex-crazed gluttons who were addicted to self-gratifica- 
tion. Those whose feeble intellects were incapable of following 
the bizarre biblical exegesis of the Seventh Day Adventists were 
deemed muddle-headed because of sex and greasy, spicy food. 
In fact, the good Lord told her, food is the cause of it all, for it is 
greasy meat that strengthens the “animal propensities” in man. 
Three visits to the pork barrel every day creates a wanton sex 
fiend bent on gratifying his lusts in any manner available. 


Ag! deal of “health” literature was already available for 
other White to read, then recirculate as her latest vision 
from the Lord. She read water-cure journals and the writings of 
the Grahamites. Sylvester Graham, who died in 1851, had 
made a name for himself by blaming society’s ills on refined 
flour. Graham believed that, by returning to flour containing 
bran and by avoiding meat, everything from cholera to “the 
vice” would be eliminated. Brown flour began to be called 
“Graham flour,” from which the famous Graham crackers were 
made. Heretofore, the Grahamites were considered nut-cases, 
but Ellen White was able to convince her flock that these teach- 
ings were the very Word of God. 

Under divine direction, Mother White established the West- 
ern Health Reform Institute in Battle Creek and patronized a 
young man named John Harvey Kellogg, who would, upon the 
completion of his studies in hydrotherapy, electric-shock thera- 
py, and surgery, return to take the helm of the Institute, renam- 
ing it the Battle Creek Medical and Surgical Sanitarium, better 
known among hipster health nuts as “The San.” Kellogg trans- 
formed The San into America’s first health resort, combining 
exercise and diet with apocalyptic theology and odd applica- 
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tions of the latest findings of “science.” According to Scott 
Bruce’s and Bill Crawford’s Cerealizing of America, by the orig- 
inal Gay 90’s, The San was a “560-foot long, sixstory tall modi- 
fied Italian Renaissance edifice, complete with a solarium, a 
large gymnasium, halfa mile of glassed-in halls, an Acidophilus 
Milk Bar, and a Palm Garden with banana and rubber trees” in 
which patients endured “laughing exercises,” exercise classes, 
and hours on vibrating chairs. “They bathed endlessly inside 
and out—with salt baths, steam baths, hot water baths, cold-wa- 
ter baths, showers, douches, fomentations, and a high-powered 
enema machine that could put fifteen gallons of water through 
the bowels in a matter of minutes.” Kellogg himself insisted 
that his assistant administer him an enema after each meal. 

Despite this rigor, the real challenge—the real pain of The 
San —was breakfast. No bacon, no eggs, no fried potatoes, no 
cheese, no gravy. Nothing but gruel, porridge, milk toast, and 
boiled rice with syrup. In addition to their unfriendliness to the 
palate, these dishes were labor intensive in preparation. Dr. 
Kellogg struggled to create a breakfast food that would be both 
healthy and easy to prepare. Under the same sort of inspiration 
as Ellen White, Kellogg recalled a produce he had ingested 
during his travels among the health-conscious: “Granula,” the 
1863 invention of Dr. James A. Jackson of Dansville, New York, 
consisted of twice-baked chunks of Graham crackers ground in- 
to little bite-sized nuggets that had to be soaked in milk 
overnight to avoid chipping a tooth. Kellogg then “invented” a 
breakfast cereal he called “Granula,” consisting of twice-baked 
Graham crackers. After the inevitable lawsuit, he creatively 
changed the name to “Granola.” 

Still, for Zion’s dyspeptics, these proto-Grape Nuts were too 
fortified to be enjoyed. Kellogg toiled feverously in his laborato- 
rv, hoping to create a breakfast staple that could be used by pa- 
tients at The San and shipped to former patients around the na- 
tion. It was not until 1895 that Dr. Kellogg and his brother, Will 
Keith (W.K.), after John Harvey awakened from a divine vision, 
had the idea of running boiled, softened wheat through a dough- 
rolling machine, then scraping it off with a knife and baking it. 
Success! The Kelloggs named these ready-to-eat wheat flakes 
“Granose” —because it sounded scientific—and debuted them 
at the General Conference of the Seventh Day Adventists in ear 
ly 1895 at The San. Granose was an instant hit, consumed first 
by the faithful, then —despite clandestine production efforts at 
the Sanitas Food Company of the Kelloggs—copied by dozens 
of imitators all over Battle Creek, most notably by the sometime 
psychic and former San patient C.W. Post. 

The San burned to the ground in 1902 around the same time 
that Mother White began to believe John Harvey was getting 
too big for his britches. By then, the Sanitas Company and its 
neighbors had developed the technology for grinding corn, and 
were cranking out corn flakes—which tasted better than Gra- 
nose — 24 hours a day. And W.K. Kellogg’s Battle Creek Toast- 
ed Corn Flake Company (now Kellogg’s) is still cranking out 
cereal. Of course, doing the Lord’s work in America today 
means pleasing the stockholders, as evidenced by the 2002 Kel- 
logg “mission statement”: “Kellogg is a global company com- 
mitted to building long-term growth in volume and profit and 
to enhancing its worldwide leadership position by providing nu- 
tritious food products of superior value.” Americans, thanks to 
cereal, have apparently been cured of wanton lust and dyspep- 
sia, and can now focus on nationbuilding via factory-produced 
food products. Even so, come, Lord Jesus. 

aC. 


My Hometown 
Augustine’s City of God 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


aint Augustine did not originally desire to be a pastor. 
When, in 387, he finally surrendered to the Holy Ghost in 
the garden of his “philosophers’ estate” in the countryside out- 
side Milan, he intended to follow the example of Saint Antho- 
ny and live a life of quiet solitude, separated from the tempta- 
tions and trials of the world. In his Confessions, he recalls, “You 
converted me to yourself, so that I no longer desired a wife or 
placed any hope in this world but stood firmly upon the rule of 
faith...” 
In converting to Christianity and agreeing to be baptized, Au- 
gustine was prepared to battle his flesh for the rest of his life, par- 
ticularly against the concupiscence at work in him, as well as 


a certain vain and curious longing, cloaked under the 
name of knowledge and learning, not of having pleasure 
in the flesh, but of making experiments through the flesh. 
This longing, since it originates in an appetite for knowl- 
edge, and the sight being the chief amongst the senses in 
the acquisition of knowledge, is called in divine lan- 
guage, “the lust of the eyes.” 


This battle with the flesh and the eyes was, he believed, best un- 
dertaken in retirement, and Augustine returned to Africa in 388 
to live as one of the “servants of God,” a group of laymen devot- 
ed to studying the Scriptures and mortifying their flesh. 

Three years later, when a middle-aged Augustine left his 
hometown of Thagaste for nearby Hippo Regius to seek support 
for his little religious household on his family estate, he was 
afraid of the very thing that ultimately happened to him. Hear- 
ing Bishop Valerius’ sermon on the need for more priests in 
Hippo, Augustine found himself pressed by the mob of parish- 
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ionerstothe bishop’s elevated throne, whereupon he submitted 
himself for ordination, weeping, believing that he was being 
judged by God for looking down upon clergymen as a philoso- 
pher. By 395, he would be consecrated as successor to Valerius, 
though, as he would later say, “I did not think myself the equal 
of those who ruled over congregations.” 

Such was the inner life of he who would be made a saint and 
doctor ofthe Church — perhaps the mostsignificant mind to in- 
fluence the Middle Ages. His life’s work was conducted in the 
face of a dying age that spawned, among other things, the Do- 
natist controversy, the Pelagian heresy, and a rebirth of pagan- 
ism. Augustine responded to each of these crises as a pastor, 
and, in so doing, blessed the Church with wisdom and direc- 
tion that speaks even to our own dying age. But he was able to 
do so because his work as a pastor was a reflection of his inner 
life—of his struggle against the “sin which so easily besets.” 

One aspect our dying age shares with Augustine’s is the ele- 
vation of rhetoric (however debased) over the other liberal arts. 
His was a litigious age, when style was more important than sub- 
stance. E'ven farmers could make use of rhetorical skills, for it 
was only a matter of time before you might be hauled before a 
judge (or a bishop) over a property dispute. Thus Augustine, 
the son of an upper-class Roman, was sent to the academy to 
learn the indispensable art of rhetoric. “Itwas my ambition,” he 
admits, “to be a good speaker, for the unhallowed and inane 
purpose of gratifying human vanity.” 

Though Augustine developed a fascination for the theater at 
a young age, and could make others weep at his recitation of po- 
etry, his heart was captured by higher things when he read Ci- 
cero’s Hortensius, an exhortation to philosophy. Later, when 
Augustine described his conversion to Christianity, he lament 
ed that “many years of my life had passed—twelve, unless I am 
wrong —since I had read Cicero’s Hortensius at the age of nine- 
teen and it had inspired me to study philosophy.” Clearly, Au- 
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gustine believed the study of philosophy had elevated his mind 
toward the consideration of things divine, though it had also 
helped to feed his vanity and had provided a diversion from the 
call of Christ to take up his cross and follow. 

When Augustine arrived in the “Rome of Africa” as a young 
man, he quickly found it to be a sort of Sin City. Everywhere in 
Carthage, there were enticements designed to inflame the lust 
of his flesh, and, he later laments, he often succumbed. It was 
not uncommon for upper-class young men to take comfort 
among prostitutes or to have a mistress of lower birth; Augustine 
was guilty of both. He had, on the one hand, a burning guilt in 
his heart, fueled by his mother Monica’s admonitions against 
lasciviousness and her desire for him to become a Christian; on 
the other, the guilt of one whose heart longed to cultivate a love 
of wisdom but was constantly diverted by temporal things. “My 
God,” he confesses, “how I burned with longing to have wings 
to carry me back to you, away from all earthly things, although 
Thad no idea what you would do with me! For yours is wisdom. 
In Greek the word ‘philosophy’ means ‘love of wisdom,’ and it 
was with this love that the Hortensius inflamed me.” Yet Au- 
gustine recognized that philosophy only turned his mind away 
from the lust of the flesh and toward “the lust of the eyes,” an at- 
tempt to understand everything—history, metaphysics, morali- 
ty—apart from 


the name of Christ. For by your mercy, Lord, from the 
time when my mother fed me at the breast mv infant 
heart had been suckled dutifully on his name, the name 
of your Son, my Saviour. Deep inside my heart, his 
name remained, and nothing could entirely captivate 
me, however learned, however neatly expressed, however 
true it might be, unless his name were in it. So I made 
up my mind to examine the holy Scriptures .. . 





hroughout his lite—thanks, in 
part to philosophy, and, in greater 
part, to his mother’s witness to the 
Gospel Augustine centered himself 
on things eternal and found his ultimate 
citizenship—his real hometown —in 


Heaven, the City of God. 





Even though he would be distracted by Manichaeism and by 
a brief attempt to live among friends as a philosopher in the Mi- 
lanese countryside, the seeds planted by his mother and wa- 
tered by Saint Ambrose and Saint Athanasius’ life of Anthony 
flowered in the Milanese garden and brought him to Ambrose’s 
baptismal grotto, where, alongside his illegitimate son, Adeoda- 
tus, he was marked indelibly with the Name of God. 

In 410, Bishop Augustine, away in Carthage, received a letter 
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from his friend, the Latin theologian and translator Jerome: 


There are many who go halting upon both feet, and 
refuse to bend their heads even when their necks are bro- 
ken, persisting in adherence to their former errors, even 
though they have not their former liberty of proclaiming 
them. . . . Jerusalem is held captive by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and refuses to listen to the counsels of Jeremiah, prefer- 
ring to look wistfully towards Egypt, that it may die in 
Tahpanhes, and perish there in eternal bondage. 


This cryptic letter was a veiled reference to the sack of Rome 
at the hands of Alaric, the Gothic mercenary. Jerome, taking 
up the mantle of the weeping prophet, laments that many 
Christians in Rome have turnedto the paganism of their fathers 
for comfort rather than bow their broken necks in humble sub- 
mission to Christ—in the same way that the sons of Israel pined 
forthe leeks and garlic of Egypt while wandering in faithless dis- 
obedience in the desert. Augustine was aware of the crisis, 
though his immediate correspondence to his faithful flock in 
Hippo simply reveals his concern that he had received news 
thatthey were no longer providing garments for the poor. 

Over the next few years, Augustine would feel the weight of 
this event on his diocese. Boatloads of upper-class Romans fled 
the Fternal City for North Africa. Manv of them owned sum- 
mer homes and estates in Carthage, Hippo, and Thagaste; they 
resigned themselves to living permanently in what once was 
their granary. When they came, they brought with them their 
spiritual longing for Egypt, and thus began a rebirth of a sophis- 
ticated philosophical paganism that leaned heavily on the writ 
ings of Plotinus and Porphyry —Augustine’s old friends from his 
former life of philosophy. 


his was the crisis for which Augustine had been preparing 

his entire life. His response was his magnum opus, De Ciy- 
itate Dei Contra Paganos (“Concerning the City of God Against 
the Pagans”), which gave shape to the Middle Ages and calls 
out even to our dying age. 

Augustine’s primary audience was those who were turning to 
philosophy or to a literary paganism, blaming Christianity for 
the fall of Rome. In addition, however, were those who might 
not have left the Church but might, nonetheless, be so focused 
on interpreting the signs of the times that they had lost sight of 
the power and majesty of Christ’s continued mission, through 
His Church, to “gather together unto Himself a people out of 
every tribe and nation under heaven.” The first group saw the 
fall of Rome as sure evidence that Christ’s Kingdom had failed 
and that Constantine had been mistaken in believing that he 
had conquered by the Sign of the Cross. The second simply 
had doubts about what the future might hold for the Church, as 
if Alaric’s sack of Rome meant either that the plan of redemp- 
tion had been frustrated or that the end was near. 

The City of God comprises two parts: an attack on paganism 
and philosophy and a vision of the Eternal City that transcends 
the rise and fall of empires on the world stage. It is, to a great ex- 
tent, Augustine’s Confessions writ large. Rather than describe 
his own struggle for salvation, however, Augustine writes of the 
salvation of Christ’s Bride, the Church, whose destiny was set- 
tled before the foundation of the world. 

“In recounting these things,” Augustine notes, 


I have still to address myself to ignorant men; so ignorant, 


indeed, as to give birth to the common saying, “Drought 
and Christianity go hand in hand.” There are indeed 
some among them who are thoroughly well-educated 
men, and have a taste for history, in which the things 1 
speak of are open to their observation; but in order to irri- 
tate the uneducated masses against us, they feign igno- 
rance of these events, and do what they can to make the 
vulgar believe that those disasters . . . are the result of 
Christianity .. . 


Christians, Augustine notes, were not promised protection as 
a physical nation or people but spiritual protection —salva- 
tion —as citizens of the Heavenly City. Even the nation of Is- 
rael only received divine protection insofar as she served as a 
type and shadow of the Church. When the prophet wrote “Ich- 
abod” over Judah, the glory had already departed and, with it, 
divine protection. Thus, Nebuchadnezzar was free to sweep 
away a generation of Israel’s sons. 

While attacking the pagans, Augustine reserves his most pow- 
erful weapons for the philosophers, who, as he once did, al- 
lowed the “wisdom” of the Platonists to distract them from the 
wisdom of Christ. The chief problem of the Platonists, says Au- 
gustine, is that their metaphysics leads them to locate evil not in 
the will butin matter. Augustine was well acquainted with this 
error, as he himself had been led astray in this regard. It is easi- 
er to blame your state of existence —for which you have no di- 
rect responsibility —than to admit that your evil desires flow 
from your soul, that immaterial part of you that the Platonists 
believed merely to be trapped in an evil body. 

For the Platonists, the Incarnation was unreasonable, since 
God becoming Man would mean that God had become cor- 
rupt, having entered the physical world. Augustine, interesting- 
ly, does not argue as if pure reason can convert the philosophers 
but recognizes that the Gospel is necessary in order to break the 
bonds of sin in which the philosophers’ reason has shackled 
them. Because of his own experience, He understood that 
every man is a sinmer needing forgiveness and that the philoso- 
phers’ rational rejection of the Incarnation was really the prod- 
uct of a sinful heart trying to drown out the voice of God. 


I: the second part of the work, Augustine elaborates the con- 
trast between the City of God and the City of Man. The City 
of Man represents all of this world’s government, the works of 
evil men, controlled by the devil, the realm of Cain, that which 
the Apostle John had in mind when he said “love not the 
world.” The City of Man has been dominated by several em- 
pires—Egypt, Assvria, Babylon, Greece, and Rome—and 
would be dominated, no doubt, by several more. The City of 
Man, tvpified for his audience by smoldering Rome, has been 
destined to dominate the world stage from the Fall until Christ 
returns “again in glory to judge both the quick and the dead.” 
Its empires do not depend on the piety of pagans but on the will 
of God, who “causeth the rain to fall on the just and the unjust.” 
And just as sure as He gives power to one prince, He will, in His 
time, take itaway and hand it to another. 

The Church is the City of God, whose members find their 
citizenship chiefly in Heaven, not in the City of Man. As the 
world crumbles around them, they are not shaken. They 
should notbe caught up in plumbing the depths of Gods judg- 
iments on earth, trying to ascertain God’s will regarding the sack 
of Rome or any other calamity, but should focus on the Judg- 
ment to come. 


At the Judgment, the New Jerusalem will come down from 
heaven “as a bride adomed for her husband,” and “the king- 
doms of the world” will become “the kingdom of our God and 
of His Christ, and He shall reign forever and ever.” This is the 
hope of the Church in a dving age, and this should be the focus 
of each Christian, as it was for Augustine himself, struggling 
with his own desire for sin, the barbarian of his Old Man at- 
tacking from the inside. 

Augustine’s advice, ultimately, is to place all of our hope in 
God. That seems, on the surface, a ridiculously simple admo- 
nition. Men, especially Americans, want to know what they 
must do. How do we stem the tide of the barbarian invasions 
that threaten our cities? How should we react to the bombing 
of our Romes—New York City and Washington, D.C.? Does 
the state of politics, culture, foreign affairs, or the economy tell 
us something about the future of the world? Perhaps, but noth- 
ing really new. America, like all other empires, will fall. In the 
grand scheme of things, our lives are but a “drop in a bucket,” 

“blades of grass,” “a chasing after the wind.” 


cd 





vvour mercy, Lord, from the 
time when my mother fed me 
at the breast my infant heart had been 
suckled dutifully on his name, the name 
of your Son, my Saviour. Deep inside 
my heart, his name remained, and 
nothing could entirely captivate me, 
however learned, . . . however true it 
might be, unless his name were in it.” 





Is Augustine telling us that our lives on earth, our human 
conncctions, the place into which God has planted us do not 
matter? No: They are the accidents through which God reveals 
Himself. Augustine, who longed for a life of solitude, was 
thrust, by Providence, into a life of worldly affairs. As bishop, he 
had to scrve as arbiter of civil disputes every day. He was divert- 
ed by controversies throughout his career—by those who 
claimed that the Catholic Church was impure and by those 
who taught that the one Mediator was a mere moral example. 
Yet, throughout his life — thanks, in part to philosophy, and, in 
greater part, to his mother’s witness to the Gospel —Augustine 
centered himself on things eternal and found his ultimate citi- 
zenship—his real hometown —in Heaven, the City of God. 
We may—and should —attempt to answer all of those questions 
about our dying civilization; but our hopes, if not placed firmly 
in the Gospel and in the City of God, will be dashed as surelv as 
those of the Romans who wept while the Eternal City burned. 

Cc 
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Apocalypse Now 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


“If a house be divided against itself, that house cannot stand.” 


Aries evangelicals, according to former Israeli prime 
minister Benjamin Netanyahu, “are the Israclis’ best friend 
in the whole world.” In return, they dubbed him “the Ronald 
Reagan of Israel.” That so many are still surprised by those 
statements indicates that, by and large, those happy to be called 
evangelicals or even fundamentalists have been largely ignored 
by most of the dominant American mass culture, though a few 
outside the fold who have stopped ignoring this * ‘sleeping giant” 
have reaped tremendous rewards: election victories, foreign- 
policy directives, and undying political lovalty. 

Republicans, driven by such key ev angelical leaders as Pat 
Robertson and Jerry Falwell, have, at least since the Reagan 
Revolution, made use of the “Christian Right” during election 
season, parroting such shibboleths as “pro-life” and “pro-family” 
to the soul-stirring delight of the world-weary faithful; those who 
are the most intcrested in being “best friends” with the ev angel- 
icals, however, are the Isracli political right, whose political ob- 
jectives are the unlimited expansion of Israeli territories and the 
subjugation (if not deportation or even elimination) of the 

Palestinians. Neoconservatives in Washington and New York 
City, together with those evangelicals who have entered the 
realm of politics (from Robertson to James Dobson to Lindsey 
Graham) with a view to advancing the Christian Right’s agenda 
on a national level, demand that every evangelical’s chad be 
punched “Republican: Straight Ticket” for two reasons: ‘Ihe 
GOP is pro-life; the GOP is pro-Israel. (For faithful evangeli- 
cals, the argument that Israel, not the United States, is threat- 
ened by Saddam’s alleged “weapons of mass destruction” only 
makes the case for total war against Iraq stronger.) 
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— Mark 3:25 


That Paul Wolfowitz or Bibi Netanyahu may merely be us- 
ing the evangelicals’ faithful support to advance an agenda in- 
compatible with the American interest or the principles of jus- 
tice does not occur to faithful believers who love “Zion.” They 
are driven by a theology that is as ingenious as it is unbiblical. 
When they watch Bibi as he extends the hand of friendship, 
they look beyond him to the New Jerusalem, the coming Mil- 
lennium. When the liberal media mocks their “rigid biblical 
literalism,” they cling to their Bibles: “All Israel shall be saved”; 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem . . . how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens un- 
der her wings”; “Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God 
for Israel is, that they might be saved”; “as much as ye have done 
it unto the least of my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Every time they approach the voter's booth, they know that they 
have but one choice: Support the candidate who supports 
God’s chosen people, or face divine judgment (“I will bless 
them that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee”). 

Christians familiar with the historic interpretations of the 
biblical prophecies concerning “Israel” (the Church) and the 
latter days may find it easy to dismiss the biblical claims of evan- 
gelical Zionists. ‘The blame, however, for this eschatological 
aberration must be laid at the feet of the Main Lines and their 
clergy and scholars for failing, at a crucial moment in American 
Church history, to articulate the genuine, historic, Christian 
doctrine of Christ so beautifully and succinctly rendered in the 
Nicene Creed: “He shall come again in glory to judge both the 
quick and the dead, whose kingdom shall have no end”; and, 
again, “We look for the resurrection of the dead and the life of 
the world to come.” 

The fact that evangelical Christians can countenance a be- 
lief that the Judge of the Quick and the Dead could return to 
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the earth for a thousand-year reign only after which “all things 
will be put under his fect” is more a reflection of a deficient 
Christology and soteriology than a misguided interpretation of 
one or two prooftexts. Christians who understand that Christ’s 
matchless glory is expressed chiefly in that He “took on the form 
of aservant” and “humbled himself unto death, even the death 
of the cross” will never be able to accept the notion that He will 
one day rule from His Jerusalem headquarters as a merc dicta- 
tor over a world in which all is not completely subject to Him. 
Nor is it fathomable that the Rider of the White Horse, Whose 
Name is Faithful and True, could appear in the clouds “with all 
the holy angels” and “ten-thousand of his saints,” without the 
consummation of all human history occurring immediately. 
Yet these positions (and many other theological non sequiturs) 
are part of the end-times dogma to which the evangelical world 
is so completely devoted—dispensational premillennialism. 


[ Disrersationslss (all of them are “premillennial”) think 
themselves conservatives and biblical literalists, but the 
view they hold is less than 200 years old, and the hermeneutic 
they employ is, at best, selectively literal. (As they read the 
Bible, Israel always means “the Jews,” yet the seven-headed 
dragon of the Apocalypse has ncither scales nor a tail but is 
made up of the nations of the “revived Roman Fmpire,” of late 
identified as the European Union.) Contrary to the dispensa- 
tionalists’ “literalism,” the sensus literalis, which Martin Luther 
championed as the first principle of biblical hermeneutics, de- 
mands that the “letter” of Scripture be interpreted within the 
context of its genre: poetry as poetry, history as history, and apoc- 
alyptic literature as apocalyptic literature. Thus, those who 
would interpret the last book of the Bible have, as their guide, 
both the prophetic literature of the Old Testament (chiefly con- 
cerning Christ’s First Advent) and its fulfillment in the Gospels 
and the Epistles of the New Testament. 

The success of dispensationalism in America is proof that Je- 
sus was right when He warned that kicking out a demon is dan- 
gerous if the Holy Ghost does not take his place: If the house re- 
mains vacant, the demon will return and bring seven of his 
friends with him. In the case of American evangelicalism, the 
demon was old-fashioned millenarianism (“postmillennial- 
ism”), the notion that God was using America to make the 
world better and better, thus inaugurating a secular “Kingdom 
of God” on the earth. This idea was first advanced. in the New 
World by the Puritans, many of whom believed Boston to be 
the New Jerusalem. As the fires of the First and Second Great 
Awakenings raged in New England, many of the denomina- 
tional barriers (Congregational, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
and Baptist) melted away and Yale’s New Divinity School— 
emphasizing revival and “heart religion” over any sort of con- 
fessional orthodoxy —took center stage. Despite their aversion 
to dogma, however, these believers retained the eschatology of 
the Puritans: The great “revivals,” they reasoned, were proof 
that the Holy Ghost was at work in America, bringing about the 
Millennium—the reign of Christianity over all the earth. Be- 
ing a Presbyterian was not as important as being an evangelical 
(though many remained within their forma! churches); and, 
chances are, you were “converted” quite apart from a church, 
in an open ficld where Charles Finney and his contemporary 
(carly-] 9th-century) Christian musicians were holding their 
traveling meeting. 

What, in the absence of parish life and doctrinal catechesis, 
would be the chief outward expression of this apocalyptic “heart 
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religion”? As the fires of revival spread from New England to 
the Upper Midwest in the urban centers built by Yankees, cam- 
paigns against alcohol and for female suffrage (too many men 
were drunks, and teetotaling women hoped to rock the vote) 
combined with abolitionism to produce a visible evangelical 
piety. 

When Dixie seceded from the “sacred” Union, evangelicals 
knew what was at stake: The departure of the South would tear 
apart the Kingdom of God and uninaugurate the Millennium. 
While powerhungry Republicans pulled the strings in Wash- 
ington, evangelicals rallied to the Union cause and beat down 
the traditionalist Southerners, who were less enamored of the 
world-vision of the New Age. Hymn writer Philip Bliss, inspired 
by General Sherman’s determined admonition to General 
Corse to “hold the fort” at Allatoona Pass, penned the following 
evangelical standard, which conflated the Union’s mission with 
Christ’s parousia: “Hold the fort, for I am coming’ / Jesus sig- 
nals still. / Wave the answer back to Heaven, / ‘By thy grace we 
will.” 

By 1865, however, it seemed to many that the Millennium 
had been lost. The sheer carnage of over half a million dead 
gave second thoughts to those eager to believe thatAmerica was 
the harbinger of the Kingdom. As Yankee chaplain Dwight Ly- 
man Moody would confess, many men had simply lost their 
heart religion on the battlefield. In addition, the Main Lines 
(having made themselves easy targets) were being penetrated by 
an imported Schleirmachian liberalism, which argued that 
heart religion need not have an historic resurrected Christ at its 
foundation. Perplexed, D.L. Moody took up the mantle of 
Finney, hired Ira Sankey to be his soul-stirring musician, and 
hit the sawdust trail. When he did, however, the notion of 
Amcerica-as-God’s-Kingdom was left behind. 

American Christianity was soon divided into two camps: the 
liberals and the fundamentalists. The liberals retained the idea 
of American exceptionalism —recast as manifest destiny and 
the Social Gospel—but jettisoned everything fundamentally 
Christian. The evangelicals, conversely, retained the “funda- 
mentals” but jettisoned the millenarianism of their forebears in 
favor of an eschatological vision that expected things to get 
worse and worse, not progressively better. Dispensationalism, 
first brought ashore by John Nelson Darby (of the Irish dissent- 
ing group known as the Plymouth Brethren) during the 1860's, 
had enjoyed a small following among Adventists and maverick 
evangelicals before the Civil War. When the tide turned, how- 
ever, dispensationalism became very attractive, and evangelical 
eschatology was reconstructed to reflect the “growing apostasy” 
in worldwide Christianity. 

Unaware that they had imbibed the same sort of Baconian ra- 
tionalism and historicism that their liberal opponents had, the 
dispensationalists were convinced that a commonsense reading 
of the Bible would reveal that God had divided all of human 
history into seven dispensations. In each of these, God would 
test mankind, man (save for a remnant of true believers) would 
fail, and a great disaster would follow. The sixth dispensation 
(“Law”) had ended with the Jews’ rejection of Jesus as their 
Messiah, after which Jesus began the dispensation of “Grace” 
(the seventh), also called the Church Age. During the Church 
Age (sprawling across the last two millennia), men would be 
saved by faith in Jesus Christ, and, at the end of this age, these 
Christians would be caught up into Heaven in a “secret rap- 
ture” and escape the disastrous “Tribulation” to follow. And, 
contrary to the Social Gospel of the liberals, no amount of so- 


cial engineering would change the degenerative course of his- 
tory: “When they say peace and safety, then cometh sudden de- 
struction.” 

The “Great Reversal,” as it came to be known, meant that 
evangelicals increasingly withdrew from the sinking ship of 
mainstream American culture. It was pointless to hope for any 
lasting cultural renewal at the end of the Church Age. In fact, 
the signs of the times pointed to widespread degeneracy: Dar 
winism, liberal theology in the old universities, the failure of 
Prohibition, effeminacy (prohibitionist preacher Billy Sunday, 
the original Promise Keeper, championed “manliness” and de- 
cried wire-rimmed glasses), and illegitimacy. During the early 
20th century, evangelicals began to hole up in their own de- 
nominations and schools and hold mass meetings to promote 
“the fundamentals” and dispensationalism. No one could at- 
tend such a spectacle as the International Prophecy Confer- 
ence and walk away unconvinced that all who take the Bible se- 
riously must agree with dispensationalistn. 


f not to American culture, where, then, would evangelical 

believers look to find visible signs that the end draweth nigh? 
The answer, first conceived by Darby in the absence of all earth- 
ly hope, was Israel and the Jews. God, having chosen the Jews 
to be His own—an ethnic group, not the spiritual descendants 
of Abraham, who could be raised up, if necessary, “out of 
stones” —would not abandon His people, despite their error. 
Thus, the dispensationalists taught that the Age of Law was not 
really completed during the first century A.D. but merely post 
poned. After the Church Age, circumscribed by the “great 
parentheses” of Providence, the Jews were to return to center 
stage in the divine drama and accept the Christ Whom they 
had rejected. With the Christians raptured and the Holy Ghost 
no longer restraining the forces of evil (“he who now letteth will 
let until he be taken out of the way”), a political leader (the An- 
tichrist) would arise who would, over the course of seven years 
(the Tribulation) first broker a peace with the Jews, then turn on 
them and pursue them to destroy them, culminating in the Bat 
tle of Armageddon. Then, just as all hope for Israel seems lost, 
the Jews will “look up, for their redemption draweth nigh,” as 
Jesus and the raptured believers return to destroy all their ene- 
mies. Here endeth the Tribulation and beginneth the dispen- 
sationalists’ Millennium, during which Jesus shall reign over all 
the earth from Jerusalem and the raptured believers (in glori- 
fied, supernatural bodies) will share in His dominion, each ac- 
cording to his reward. This thousand-year reign will then close 
with (another) judgment, at which the Devil and all unbeliev- 
ers will be consigned to Hell. 

Atthe time when Darby, Rueben A. Torrey, CI. Scofield (of 
the dispensationalist “Scofield Reference Bible”), and W.E. 
Blackstone were winning mass converts to dispensationalism, 
there was no nation of Israel. Hence, Blackstone, a resident of 
Oak Park, Illinois, and a friend of D.L. Moody, began holding 
“Christian Zionist” conferences in Chicago during the 1890s. 
His book, Jesus Is Coming, was a bestseller, and, in 1891, Black- 
stone drafted a petition demanding the creation of an Israeli 
state in Palestine, which was subsequently signed by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court; the speaker of the House, the 
mayors of Chicago, New York, and Boston; and such promi- 
nent figures as Cyrus McCormick, John D. Rockcteller, and 
J.P. Morgan. Blackstone, in 1918, was hailed “the father of 
Zionism,” and, in 1956, the Israeli government named a forest 
after him. 


After the Balfour Declaration (1917) and the demise of Ot 
toman tule in Palestine, the dispensationalists were all the more 
convinced that they had been right all along. Even the Nazi 
murder of so many Jews during the latter part of World War II 
was, ironically, seen by the dispensationalists as the work of 
God, preparing the way for the worldwide acceptance of an Is- 
raeli state in Palestine. Fundamentalist preacher Harry Rim- 
mer said that, “by driving the preserved people back into the 
preserved land, Hitler, who does not believe the Bible . . . is 
helping to fulfill fit].” 

In 1948, all doubt among evangelicals was eliminated, as Is- 
rael had, once again, entered her historic territory. Then, Jesus’ 
words in Mark 13 rang true in the minds of the evangelical 
faithful: 


Now learn a parable of the fig tree; When her branch is 
yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer 
is near: So ye in like manner, when ye shall see these 
things come to pass, know that it is nigh, even at the 
doors. Verily | say unto you, that this generation shall not 
pass, till all these things be done. 


In the midst of a hostile culture in which Bible-belicvers 
were mocked and marginalized, one thing was certain: ‘he fig 
tree (Israel) had budded; therefore, the rapture was near. Evan- 
gelist Louis Talbot called the establishment of Israel “the great 
est event, from a prophetic standpoint, that has taken place 
within the last one hundred years, perhaps even since 70 A.D. 
[sic], when Jerusalem was destroyed.” Since 1948, dispensa- 
tionalist leaders have praised every subsequent military action 
of the Israelis, no matter what it was or how it was conducted. 
After the Six-Day War of 1967, Christianity ‘loday proclaimed 
that current events give “a student of the Bible a thrill and a re- 
newed faith in the accuracy and validity of the Bible.” 

The single-greatest-selling book of the 1970’s was dispensa- 
tionalist Hal Lindsev’s end-times novel The Late Great Planet 
Earth, in which the European Common Market was first fin- 
gered as the realm of the coming Antichrist. (The threat of Rus- 
sia (Gog) and Moscow (Magog) was also factored in, and “fire 
and brimstone” was code for nuclear detonation.) Evangelical 
filmmakers at Mark IV Pictures began to produce end-times 
movies for evangelicals about the rapture, the Jews, and the An- 
tichrist, with such titles as A Thief in the Night, A Distant Thun- 
der, and Image of the Beast. ‘I hese films were circulated among 
Christian youth groups and prophecy conferences, urging view- 
ers to turn to Christ or miss the rapture. (Larry Norman, a pio- 
neer of the genre that came to be known as “contemporary 
Christian music,” penned the theme song for Thief: “I Wish 
We'd All Been Ready.”) 

Beginning with the Eisenhower Doctrine of 1957, Washing- 
ton had supported Israel with aid and weapons, in an effort to 
counter the Soviets’ influence on the Arab states of the Middle 
East, which, it was argued, could lead to the spread of commu- 
nism throughout the region and the cutting off of the oil supply 
from Arab states. Washington’s support for Israel had its politi- 
cal side as well, since it pleased Jewish voters in America. And, 
as more and more evangelicals began to be drawn into the 
fringes of the dominant American culture during the 50’s and 
60’s, politicians took note of another voting constituency: Chris- 
tian Zionists. Richard Nixon, under the influence of Henry 
Kissinger, agreed to support Israel for geopolitical reasons, 
though it only meant that the Israelis “would be even more im- 
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possible to deal with than before.” At the same time, he con- 
curred, in the presence of dispensationalist evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham, that, while neither of them particularly liked Jews, support 
for Israel was essential. He nodded along while Graham la- 
mented (in the recently disclosed 1972 Oval Office meeting) 
that “all—I mean, not all the Jews, but a lot of the Jews are great 
friends of mine, they swarm around me and arc friendly to me 
because they know that I’m friendly with Israel. But they don’t 
know how I really feel about what they are doing to this coun- 
try.” 

A growing number of Republicans began to see the need for 
a presidential candidate who could translate the evangelicals’ 
eamest theological commitment to Israel into an electoral vic- 
tory. Ronald Reagan had said in 1971 that, “In the 38th chap- 
ter of Ezekiel, it says that the land of Israel will come under at- 
tack by the armies of the ungodly nations, and it says that Libya 
will be among them. Do you understand the significance of 
that? Libya has now gone communist, and that’s a sign that the 
day of Annageddon isn’t far off.” Bolstered by popular dispen- 
sationalist televangelists— Falwell, Robertson, Oral Roberts, 
Jimmy Swaggart, all of whom had led pilgrimages to Israel — 
Reagan was able to bring the evangelicals into the Republican 
Party for good while securing his victories in 1980 and 1984. In 
the process, American evangelicals were able to add the old Pu- 
ritan commitment to American exceptionalism to their apoca- 
lyptic theology. The United States, upholding her godly her- 
itage, would be the protector of God’s chosen people, while the 
Soviets and the nations of Europe conspired against them, 
bringing the world to the brink of the rapture. 

Since then, dispensationalist fervor has only increased. In 
1993, popular evangelical author Timothy LaHaye, along with 
Christian fiction writer Jerry B. Jenkins, published a new rap- 


44th Street 
(circa 1983) 


by Lawrence Dugan 


Just two blocks from trash-can parties 
Are the Algonquin and Sardi’s, 

And so the thread-bare elbow rubs 
Those from the Harvard and Yale clubs, 
And whether you look up or down 
Depends upon your class of frown . . . 
You ignore neon lights that flash 

Near the young moron selling hash, 
Who takes your measure and grins, 

So sure he knows the hand that spins 
The world around each day; each breath 
Pulls his spirit closer to death. 

He bottles up his soul at night, 

And counts silver by its dying light. 
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ture novel, Left Behind, which topped the New York Times’ best- 
seller list. Since then, there have been nine more novels, with 
the 11th, Armageddon, scheduled to be released on April 8. 
Over 42 million of these books have been sold; two film ver- 
sions, starring evangelical Hollywood actors, have been made, 
and a third is currently in production. 


vereeticns are now fully enmeshed in Republican poli- 
tics, and—no matter how many times the GOP lets them 
down when it comes to abortion, homosexual rights, or clon- 
ing—they will always return to the party that most visibly and 
vocally supports Israel. In October 2002, Pat Robertson’s Chris- 
tian Coalition held its Christian Solidarity Rally For Israel in 
front of the White House, and, in addition to the mayor of 
Jerusalem, many Republican politicians came to deliver five- 
minute speeches. The schedule included numerous senators 
and congressmen: Dick Armey, J.C. Watts, Strom Thurmond, 
Jesse Helms, Tom DeLay, James Inhofe, Lindsey Graham, 
Emest Istook, Roy Blunt, Bob Goodlatte, Sam Brownback, Or- 
tin Hatch, Robert Aderholt, Dave Weldon, Henry Brown, and 
Walter Jones. 

Not all Republican politicians are cynical manipulators of 
the evangelicals’ love for Israel. Lindsey Graham, himself an 
ardent dispensationalist, declared at the October 2002 rally, 
“There are people in the world today who want to destroy Israel. 
Those people will be my enemy forever. Those people who 
want to bring about peace—come join us.” Graham, along 
with his dispensational brethren, knows that Israel is part of 
God’s plan and is, therefore, indestructible, a delusion that is 
highly dangerous, considering Israel’s geopolitical situation. 
Thus, he called on the United States to “senda signal that’s un- 
deniable, unquestionable to all the forces of evil that you will 
not destroy the state of Israel. If that is your goal, you will lose.” 

Dispensationalist House Majority Leader Tom Delay shares 
Graham’s belief: “’'ve been to Masada. I’ve toured Judea and 
Samaria. I’ve walked the streets of Jerusalem, and I’ve stood on 
the Golan Heights. ... And you know what? I didn’t see any oc- 
cupied territory. What I saw was Israel!” In other words, since 
God has given the land of Israel to the Jews, there can be no 
Palestinian state. The Palestinians simply do not have any 
claim to the land on which they have lived for 2,000 years. And 
anyone who disagrees will suffer the wrath of God. 

Divided loyalties such as these are nothing but a recipe for 
disaster in the realm of foreign policy. “Best friends” Benjamin 
Netanyahu and Ariel Sharon do nothave the American interest 
at heart: Instead, they (rightly) have their own. Then again, the 
Republicans, by and large, do not have the dispensationalists’ 
best interests at heart, either. They have their own geopolitical 
goals, which, thanks to the overwhelming influence of the neo- 
conservatives, happen to coincide on the surface with the evan- 
gelicals’. These sincere Christians will never be awakened from 
this eschatological nightmare by politics. They must be led 
back to the path of orthodoxy by Christians immersed in the tra- 
ditions of the Church, which teach that the next event on 
“God’s calendar” is the Judgment, for which we all must be pre- 
pared. On this, the Fathers, Augustine, Thomas, Luther, and 
Calvin agreed. Butare there enough Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, and Catholics left who are sufficiently familiar 
with this rich heritage to explain it, lovingly and patiently, to 
their brethren? Or, in Jesus’ words, “When the Son of Man re- 


turns, will He find faith on the earth?” 
ee 


Divided Loyalties, 


Misplaced Hopes 


“Put Not Your Trust in Princes” 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


66 Bytsttuise shall know them,” ourLordonce warned. 

Too often, however, when it comes to the promise of 
power or the allure of success, Christians are easily swayed to 
align themselves with those who cry, “Lord, Lord,” yet are, in 
Jesus’ words, the “workers of iniquity.” “Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles?” Maybe, some mightanswer, if the 
briar bush uses such words as “pro-life,” “compassionate,” and 
“God bless” —he must be one of us. No, answers Jesus, “a good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit,” and, no matter how many 
shibboleths are dropped, no matter how many platforms are 
affirmed, no matter how many endorsements from “our side” 
are proffered, we must witness the fruit. 

Protestants have alwaysaffirmedthat God places the sword in 
the hands of the king, who “beareth it not in vain,” and, thus, we 
are bound to obey our leaders, to pray for them, and to render 
them service as unto God. The mistake comes, however, when 
we transform this obedience into blind loyalty toa regime ora 
party, resting our hopes for moral or spiritual renewal on men 
rather than on Christ and His Church. 

The early English Reformers made this mistake, placing 
their trust in a man who, time and again, deceived them into 
thinking that he was on their side. When Henry VIII publicly 
eschewed the authority of the Roman pontiff—quite obvious- 
ly to serve his own quest for power—pious men such as Robert 
Barnes and Thomas Cranmer, who had reached a similar con- 
clusion on theological grounds, bet the success of the English 
Reformation on their hopes that the Holy Ghost was bound to 
be leading Henry to accept the other great theological af firma- 
tion of Protestantism, justification by faith alone. 

After searching the Scriptures, Protestants in both Germany 
and England concluded that the pope had no jurisdiction over 
things temporal or spiritual outside of the diocese of Rome. 
They believed that the Church should be governed by local 
bishops. In matters temporal, however, local bishops were sub- 
servient to the king, who derived his authority from God Him- 
self, according to Romans 13: “Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For .. . the powers that be are ordained of God.” 

Cranmer’s replacement of papal supremacy (which placed 
the two swords of spiritual and temporal rule into the hands of 
the bishop of Rome) with royal supremacy was self-defeating 
and contradictory. The Augustinian separation of the earthly 
and heavenly cities, reiterated in Luther's “two kingdoms” doc- 
trine, was distorted and even peryerted in Cranmer’s conception 
of royal supremacy, which took supreme power from one “vicar 
of Christ” and placed it into the hands of another. 

To increase the power of the Tudor regime, Henry VII had 
arranged for his son Arthur to marry the daughter of Ferdinand 
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and Isabella, Catherine of Aragon. Shortly after their formal 
wedding, however, Arthur had died, leaving the alliance with 
Spain in jeopardy. Henry VII’s solution was to seek an annul- 
ment for the brief marriage from the pope, in order that he 
might marry off his second son, Henry, to the young widow. 
Despite the constitution of a general council, Pope Julius I] 
granted the dispensation from canon law. 

Prince Henry had worried considerably about the legitima- 
cy of the papal dispensation, and, at age 14, he registered an 
official protest. His fears would be realized when, by 1514, 
Queen Catherine had produced a stillborn daughter, a short- 
lived son, a stillborn son, and a premature son who also died. 
Henry believed that he had been cursed by God after the man- 
ner of Herod for marrying his brother’s wife. Despite the birth 
of Princess Mary in 1516, Henry persisted in his tortured belief 
because of Catherine’s repeated miscarriages and her inability 
to produce a male heir. 

Henry had been devoted to Catholic orthodoxy as well as to 
the pope. One of his chief concerns during the early years of 
his reign had been the persecution of the Lollards, the followers 
of John Wycliffe (1330-84). The motive for reform in Wycliffe 
had been an austere sense of personal piety and obedience to 
God’s Law. He rejected Roman sacerdotalism, transubstantia- 
tion, and papal supremacy. Eager to impress the papacy, Hen- 
ty VIII ratcheted up the persecutions of anyone who could be 
judged guilty of Lollardy. Three of Henry’s bishops, John Long- 
land of Lincoln, Richard Fitzjames of London, and William 
Warham, the archbishop of Canterbury, became Henry’s in- 
struments of terror. Dozens were burned, and hundreds pub- 
licly abjured the teachings of Wycliffe when threatened with 
the stake. Cardinal Wolsey kept Rome informed of the king’s 
efforts, and the pope was ready to consider conferringa title on 
Henry that would elevate him among his rivals, the “Catholic 
King of Spain” and the “Most Christian King of France.” 

Not long after Martin Luther posted the 95 Theses on the 
Castle Church door at Wittenberg in 1517, copies of the work 
began to appear at the London Steelyard. Tract versions soon 
surfaced at London, Oxford, and Cambridge, and Cardinal 
Wolsey informed Henry of the danger they posed to the realm. 
On Henry’s command, Wolsey banned the writings of Luther 
in England and consigned them to be burned. On March 16, 
1521, Pope Leo X praised Henry for his “zeal against Luther and 
for forbidding the introduction of [Lutheran books] into Eng- 
land.” Nonetheless, the evangelical contraband continued to be 
trafficked, particularly Luther’s scathing Babylonian Captivity 
of the Christian Church (1520), attacking the scholastic teach- 
ing on the Sacraments as contrary to the Gospel. 

Henry was genuinely disturbed by Luther’s Babylonian Cap- 
tivity. Under his direction, Wolsey, with several bishops in his 
train, proceeded to St. Paul’s undera golden canopy where, in 


the presence of 30,000 onlookers, he excommunicated Luther 
and his followers. Henry’s former secretary Richard Pace, dean 
of St. Paul’s, extolled Leo X for “the wisdom he had shown in 
dealing with Luther,” and Bishop John Fisher preached a two- 
hour sermon condemning the Lutherans. Wolsey ordered the 
bishops to seize all Lutheran books within two weeks. 

Over the summer of 1521, Wolsey began to make arrange- 
ments for Rome to accept officially Henry VIII’s written denun- 
ciation of Luther’s Babylonian Captivity. By summer’s end, 
Henry’s chaplain John Clerk presented Leo X with the Assertio 
septem sacramentorum (An Assertion of the Seven Sacraments), 
bound in gold. It contained a personal dedication written by 
Henry himself, complete with two poems. He then whispered to 
the pope that Henry was ready to take up the sword against Sax- 
ony. Leo patiently read the king’s work, astonished that such a 
man, “occupied necessarily in other feats,” could have the men- 

tal acumen to compose such a worthy theological treatise. A 
deft politician, Leo agreed to regale Henry’s work before a full 
consistory, yet he madesure that the cardinals most likely to re- 
port negatively on the affair were absent, after which he issued 
a bull, bestowing on Henry the title “Defender of the Faith.” 

Continuing his crusade, Henry wrete to the princes of Sax- 
ony (most of whom sympathized with Luther): 


No faction was ever so universally pernicious as this Lu- 
theran conspiracy, which profanes sacred things, preach- 
es Christ so as to trample on his sacraments, boasts of the 
grace of God so as to destroy free will, extols faith so as 

to give license to sin, and places the inevitable cause of 
evils in the onlv good God. The poison is producing dis- 
sension in the church, weakening the power of the laws 
and of the magistrates, exciting the laity against the cler- 
gy, and both against the Pope, and has no other end than 
to instigate the people to make war on the nobles while 
the cnemies of Christ look on with laughter. 


Six years later, in 1527, Henry wrote to Luther, urging him to 
“prostrate himself befere God.” 


A this very time, the Defender of the Faith began peti- 
tioning Pope Clement VII for an annulment from his 
“cursed” marriage. For two years, Clement stalled, hoping to 
find a solution that would please all parties, and this became 
the occasion on which Thomas Cranmer, a bookish, incon- 
spicuous scholar, was launched into the arena of politics. In 
discussing his ideas on the King’s Matter with Stephen Gar- 
diner, Cranmer offered his opinion that the issue should be 
resolved by the universities of Kurope rather than bv the pope, 
who, in his opinion, had no mandate from Scripture to meddle 
in such affairs. 

For Cranmer, this was a theological judgment; for Henry, 
it was a political maneuver. Recommended to Henry by Gar- 
diner, Cranmer explaincd his thesis before the king in 1529. 
The king, said Cranmer, is sovercign over everything within his 
realm. In this, he was in general agreement with the Reforma- 
tion in Germany. For Cranmer, however, the Church was also 
part of the king’s realm. “l‘hus, the future archbishop of Canter- 
bury confused the City of God and the City of Man and made 
the Church subservient to the civil magistrate. Furthermore, 
by elevating the king to such a position of ecclesiastical author- 
ity (an authoritv both Cranmer and Elenry despised in the for- 
eign bishop of Rome), Cranmer bound his own conscience to 


obey the king in matters theological —even those with which 
he disagreed. Thus, he obeyed his earthly lord first by becom- 
ing chaplain to the Boleyn family, then by pleading the king’s 
case in 1530 before the pope whom he despised. Ironically, 
Henry also sent Cranmer on a diplomatic mission to Saxony 
to determine whether the princes who had allowed such free- 
dom to Luther would support Henry's cause. He also hoped 
thatthe University of Wittenberg would find in the king’s favor, 
as had the universities of Padua, Bourges, and Bologna. Cran- 
mer’s diplomatic mission to Germany failed, so, in 1531, King 
Henry sent Robert Barnes to Wittenberg to seek the opinion of 
Luther himself. 





Barnes was the Icast likely to succeed in such an endeavor. 
Since 1520, Barnes had been the champion of Protestant theol- 
ogy in England as the leader ofa group that became known sim- 
ply as “Germany” —Cambridge scholars, including Cranmer, 
Hugh Latimer, Nicholas Ridley, John Bale, and Miles Cover- 
dale, who met regularly to discuss the theology of the German 
Reformation. For safcty, they met at a tavern called the White 
Horse Inn, adjacent to the university. As an Austin friar, Barnes 
had enjoyed considerable freedom in preaching, as the mon- 
astery did not fall under the jurisdiction of the bishops. On 
Christmas Eve, 1525, however, Barnes forsook this protection 
by preaching at St. Fdwards at ‘Trinity Hall. 

Barnes was tried before Wolsey, who, upon pain of death, re- 
quired him to repent of teaching that “men ought not to plead 
their own merits before Christ.” At the urging of Fisher and 
Gardiner, Barnes tooka plea bargain, heaping faggots on a pile 
of burning Lutheran books. Ashamed ofthis concession, Barnes 
spent six months in prison before fleeing for his life to Witten- 
berg, where he lived with Luther and his wife, studied at the uni- 
versity, and served as assistant pastor in a Lutheran church. 

In Saxony, Barnes drafted a precise treatise imploring Henry 
to recxamine the teachings of Luther and to reconsider his sys- 
tematic persecution of the evangelical heresy in England. It was 
at this time that Wolsey’s disciple in matters of the state, Thom- 
as Cromwell, was made a member of the king’s Privy Council. 
Tudor intelligence had revealed that Barnes, believed to have 
committed suicide in the Thames, was actually living in Saxony 
under the pseudonym Anglius. Cromwell informed the king, 
who sent agents to Germany to speak with Bames regarding 
the possibility of an alliance with the Lutheran princes. There, 
they obtained a copy of Barncs’ Supplication to King Henry VII, 
which was brought to the king. Henry chose to ignore his objec- 
tions to the Luthcran heresy contained therein because Barnes 
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also argued for royal supremacy. Barnes was ordered to petition 
Luther regarding the King’s Matter and to return to England 
under a royal safe conduct to report his findings. Chancellor 
Thomas More, however, made a clandestine attempt to have 
agents intercept him at Antwerp. Anticipating this, Cromwell 
hired his own band of highwaymen to escort Barnes. 


hen Robert Barnes arrived in London, he was greeted with 

charges of heresy by More, who accused the Austin friar 
of improper dress. (He was not wearing his habit.) Nonethe- 
less, Barnes appeared before Henry. who was not interested in 
discussing the theology of the Supplication. What, he demand- 
ed to know, was the judgment of Luther regarding the divorce? 

Barnes’ response infuriated Henry: Luther challenged the 
king’s protestation that God had cursed him by denying him a 
male heir. How did Henry know that God could not or would 
not yet bless Catherine with a son? And, furthermore, what 
gave the head ofa household the right to besmirch the charac- 
ter of his faithful wife and innocent daughter? Luther also ar- 
gued that the law of Christ forbidding divorce constrained the 
king; to disobey God would be far greater than to disobey canon 
law. Barnes was allowed to leave the king’s court under his own 
power, and he quickly returned to Saxony. 

Nonetheless, both Barnes and Cranmer continued to place 
their hopes for a genuine English Reformation on Henry, de- 
spite having proved himself an opportunist, willing to use their 
theological convictions to his political advantage. In this sense, 
they, too, became opportunists, thinking that to compromise 
by acknowledging the king as the “head of the Church of Eng- 
land, insofar as the law of Christ allows” was to secure an open 
door for the Gospel. Cranmer quickly lost control of his own 
life, being foisted into the position of archbishop of Canterbury 
for the purpose of declaring Henry’s marriage to Catherine null 
and void. Instead of providing an open door, these actions gal- 
vanized the people of England against both Anne Boleyn and 
Protestant doctrine. 

In 1535, Cromwell convinced Henry that, having cut him- 
self off from Rome, the king should pursue a Protestant foreign 
policy. This appealed to Cranmer, who believed that all Protes- 
tants should form a loose confederation based upon their agree- 
ment on justification and repudiation of the pope. Barnes, still 
at Wittenberg, wrote to Cranmer that “the day of our visitation” 
is at hand. Soon, he was drafted by Henry as an ambassador 
to the Lutherans, and, on Christmas Day, 1535, England and 
the Schmalkald League exchanged emissaries. The Lutherans, 
however, quickly grew impatient with Henry’s administrators, 
who focused nearly all their attention on getting the Germans 
to accept the king’s divorce —a year before Anne Boleyn would 
lose her head. Still, in 1536, Henry, desperate to form some 
kind of alliance, loosely agreed to the Ten Articles, drawn up by 
Cranmer and loosely based on the Schmalkald League’s Wit- 
tenberg Articles, which formed a defensive alliance with Sax- 
ony. Despite Barnes’ and Cranmer’s elation, this would prove 
no victory for the Reformation. 

The dissolution of the monasteries was complete by 1539. 
With a great deal of newly accumulated wealth, Henry found 
himself in a position of unprecedented power. Charles V and 
Francis [ had agreed to leave England alone, and he saw this as 
his opportunity to demonstrate Catholic orthodoxy to Europe, 
by sending a bill to Parliament “to correct abuses which have 
sprung from diversity of opinion and disputes over the Scripture, 
the use of which in England the King has sanctioned .. .” 
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On June 2, 1539, the Act of Six Articles, reflecting Henry’s 
theological convictions, was passed. The first article affrmed 
transubstantiation; the second condemned communion under 
both kinds and affirmed concomitance; the third insisted that 
priests not be allowed to marry. The fourth observed that mo- 
nastic vows were to be honored; the fifth reestablished private 
Masses for the living and the dead; and the sixth demanded that 
sacramental Confession be reinstituted. Those who violated 
these articles were to be burned at the stake or imprisoned. 

Within two weeks, over 500 indictments for heresy were reg- 
istered. After a public disputation with Gardiner, Barnes was 
burned at the stake along with two other Protestants, but, be- 
fore thev were rounded up for execution, the Privy Council in- 
sisted that three Catholic theologians imprisoned at the Tower 
be burned alongside them, so the execution of Barnes would 
not cause a Protestant backlash. 

News of the Six Articles reached Saxony, and the Luther- 
ans mourned the end of all hope for Reformation in England. 
Nonetheless, in 1543, Cranmer began work on a revision of the 
liturgy, which would become the Book of Common Prayer, re- 
flecting the evangelicals’ disavowal of both transubstantiation 
and the sacrificial character of the Mass. Cranmer kept it hid- 
den until the death of Henry VIII in 1547 and the accession of 
Edward VI, the boy king whose keepers granted great freedom to 
Protestantism. 

Cranmer’s notion of royal supremacy ultimately led him 
to his own destruction. At the insistence of Edward’s keeper, 
Northumberland, he participated in the attempt to circumvent 
Henry VIII's will by placing Lady Jane Grey on the throne in 
place of the Catholic Mary. Lady Jane ruled for nine days before 
Mary took her rightful throne. Before Queen Mary, Cranmer 
appealed to royal supremacy: “Methought it became not me .. 
. to stand against my prince therein.” Cranmer was committed 
to the Tower for treason, where he remained for two-and-a-half 
years, before he was formally tried for heresy. 

Attrial, Cranmer again appealed to royal supremacy. When 
he asserted that “every king in his own realm and dominion is 
supreme head of the Church,” Dr. Martin asked him if that 
meant that Nero was head of the Roman Church over Saint Pe- 
ter. Frustrated and near madness, Cranmer affirmed it and went 
on to say that “the Turk, too, is head of the church in Turkey.” 

Between sentencing and execution, Cranmer, by his own 
theory bound to obey his (now Catholic) sovereign, signed six 
recantations. Before facing the stake, however, he renounced 
them, declaring that, “forasmuch as my hand offended in writ- 
ing contrary to my heart, . .. my hand shall first be punished: 
for if may come to the fire, it shall be first burned. And as for 
the pope, I refuse him, as Christ’s enemy and Antichrist, with 
all his false doctrine.” Cranmer then left the pulpit and walked 
swiftly to the stake, where he thrust his right hand first into the 
fire, “crv ing w ith a loud voice, “This hand hath offended.” 

Such is the fate of those who put their trust in princes. While 
royal supremacy seems a relic today, there are still those who 
think that the success of the Gospel or, at least, of moral re- 
newal lies in the hands of politicians who pretend to be their 
friends but never seem to deliver on their promises. They 
must, instead, put their trust in Christ and His Gospel. Those 
who think that they are furthering the cause of Christ by ig- 
noring the immorality of a tyrannical regime, while holding 
out hope that their elected king will someday champion their 
cause, should look at the hand that punched the chad and oy 
with Cranmer, “This hand hath offended.” 


CHRISTIANITY 


Goin’ Places 





by Aaron D. Wolf 


illow Creek Community Church 

belongs in the suburbs, its mas- 
sive campus sprawling across a stretch of 
drained swampland in greater Chicago. 
The members of Willow Creek are, by 
and large, suburbanites, and the “pro- 
gramming” behind the “services” at Wil- 
low is custom-made for them. The at- 


tendants wear polo shirts; the messages 
are relevant; and all of the members of 
the band and the drama team are com- 
mitted to excellence. 

“And He gave some apostles, some 
prophets, some lead guitarists...” This 
is most certainly true, because, as Bill 
Hybels, the founder and “lead pastor” of 
Willow discovered, “lost people matter to 
God.” Unbelievers—the “unchurched,” 
in Willow parlance —are turned off by 
poor-quality musicianship and acting in 
church; ergo, if we care about lost people, 
we simply will not set before them thespi- 
ans or adult-contemporary artists who are 
not appropriately gifted. We will, how- 
ever, provide them with a food court (a 
“safe place” for “meaningful dialogue”), 
group therapy (a “small group” in which 
to become a “fully devoted follower of 
Christ”), and lots and lots of communi- 
ty. The midweek services at Willow —de- 
signed for members (averaging 7,000 in 
attendance), as opposed to the weekend 
“Seeker Services” (averaging 17,500) — 
are the “New Community.” 

According to Bill’s wife, Lynne (in Re- 
discovering Church: The Story and Vision 
of Willow Creek Community Church), Dr. 
Gilbert Bilezikian, Hybels’ mentor, in- 
spired Bill in the mid-70’s to “do some- 
thing truly great with your life . . . com- 
mit yourself to Jesus’ vision of establishing 
communities of God here on this earth.” 
On another occasion, “Dr. B.” advised 
Bill to “just do Acts 2!” 

Just doing Acts 2, Hybels programmed 
an environment free of the trappings of 
traditional Christianity—the stained glass, 
the pulpit, the hymnody—which were, in 
his estimation, stifling genuine commu- 
nity. He freely admits that he was embar- 
rassed when, back in high school, he had 
brought the “wildest kid in school” with 
him to his staunch Dutch church, filled 
with the “already convinced.” After the 


ancient hymns . . . it went south. 
They did a stand-up-sit-down thing 
several times, and the kid never did 
catch on. He listened, mystified, as 
a vocalist sang of seraphim and cher- 
ubim. Then there was the Creed. 
This was a hit, since the veterans had 
it memorized and Bill’s friend had 

to stand there conspicuously mute. 
... Then came the sermon. No, 
please no, not the minor prophets, Bill 
pleaded silently. But sure enough 
... Amos... locusts... 


This attitude toward the biblical tradi- 


tions of the Church is increasingly com- 
mon. Most traditional churches today 
have either succumbed to this mentali- 
ty—to varying degrees—or have at least 
encountered it, usually in the face of a 
vociferous group demanding that this 
church wake up to reality before it is too 
late! If lost people matter at all to us, we 
must be willing to change! 

Willow has been one of the chief ve- 
hicles effecting that change. Churches 
of any denomination that are hemorrhag- 
ing members or are just bored with Amos 
and locusts can join the Willow Creek As- 
sociation and, for an annual fee of $249, 
retain the consulting services of Willow 
and be provided with musical tab sheets, 
relevant sermon ideas, and a plan to cre- 
ate genuine “biblical” community. This 
plan is, in fact, a “proven process” to make 
your church “contagious . . . no matter its 
size, style, or location.” To put all of this 
into perspective, consider: There are now 
over 9,500 churches, of various denomi- 
nations, inthe Willow Creek Association; 
the entire Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod consists of 6,145 congregations. 

What is this elusive community that 
these churches so desperately covet? And, 
isn’t it a little bit ironic that suburban- 
ization, the very thing that destroyed real 
communities all over the United States, 
is being applied so passionately to the 
Church, in an attempt to restore com- 
munity? Hybels and his wife describe 
their dreams of establishing an Acts 2 
church in this way: 


We dreamed of a place where the 
Word of God would be commu- 
nicated in an irresistibly compel- 
ling way. . . . of people getting to- 
gether informally in small groups 
and meeting in homes and taking 
meals together and talking about 
real-life issues. .. . of a church that 
would be distinct and counter- 
cultural, in which affluent mem- 
bers... would funnel their excess 
resources back into the local fellow- 
ship for distribution to the needy. 


Isn’t this what Saint Luke describes 
when he records that “all that believed 
were together, and had all things com- 
mon; and soldtheir possessionsand goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man 
had need”? Not quite. The events of 
Pentecost centered on and were shaped 
by Saint Peter’s preaching of the Gospel, 
and the Jerusalem community that arose 
after “they that gladly received his word 


were baptized” was devoted, first and fore- 
most, to the “apostles’ doctrine.” God’s 
Word itself gave birth tothat community, 
notthe careful programming of the Twelve. 

As E. Michael Jones points out in this 
issue, suburbanization is a means of con- 
trol, power, “management.” The ethos 
of the suburbanite, by design, is servi- 
tude, deracination, discomfort. Those 
who were driven or lured to the suburbs 
left behind real communities rooted in 
time and place. They exchanged their 
ethnic and cultural identities for same- 
ness. All of the houses looked the same, 
and all of the people began to look and 
sound the same. All of them consumed 
the same mass media and ate at the same 
chain restaurants. These were the first 
“new communities.” 

The Willow Creek model suburban- 
izes both Christians and churches. It 
steals away people from dowdy, estab- 
lished, Amos-and-locusts churches and 
cuts them off at the roots from their his- 
toric traditions, liturgies, and neighbor- 
hoods. They even have their own mass 
media to inculcate sameness. 

And what of those “seekers” longing for 
community, those lost people who do in- 
deed matter to God? The Willow Creek 
model draws them to the “Seeker Ser- 
vice” not through the prophetic, apoca- 
lyptic preaching of the Apostles’ doctrine 
(“Men of Israel .. . Jesus of Nazareth .. . 
ye have taken, and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain: whom God hath raised 
up...”) but by the same cultural ethos to 
which they are enslaved —the therapeu- 
tic message of a Jesus Who meets the felt 
needs of suburban life. 

So powerful is the darkness of the hour, 
so deracinated are the Christians that at- 
tend the remaining traditional church- 
es, so divorced are they from their own 
theology, that it is only a matter of time 
before someone asks your pastor, “Have 
you ever heard about a place called Wil- 
low Creek?” The signs that this has al- 
ready happened are obvious to those who 
are properly catechized: the emergence 
of the word unchurched in place of unbe- 
lievers; the addition of a “contemporary” 
service; the removal of the pulpit; the 
proclamation of a need for a “small-group 
ministry”; or, the most obvious, the an- 
nouncement of plans tosell the old build- 
ing, badly in need of repairs anyway, and 
to purchase some “prime acreage” at the 
edge of town. 


Aaron D. Wolf, the assistant editor of 
Chronicles, is a Church historian. 
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Answering the Call 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


Brand New Strings 


by Ricky Skaggs and Kentucky Thunder 
Recorded and mixed at 
Skaggs Place Studios 
Produced by Ricky Skaggs 


hen Lester Flatt’s health began to 
decline in 1979, he was sure of one 
thing: All those vears, when he was playing 
Gospel songs with Bill Monroe and Ear] 
Scruggs, he had been an unbeliever. Faith, 
however, comes by hearing, so, after a life 
spent resisting the call of Christ, mediated 
through the ancient tones of the music of 
his ancestors, Mr, Fatt, like the Ethiopian 
eunuch, was ready to have his sins washed 
away. Down in his hometown of Sparta, 
T'ennessee, his preacher took him out to a 
familiar creek, where he helped Lester out 
of his wheelchair and down into the water 
in the Name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. “Oh, why did I wait so 
long?” he began to exclaim as he emerged 
from the water, weeping at the thought of 
his new birth here at the end of his life. 
Ricky Skaggs, chief among Bill Mon- 
roe’s disciples, has been a mandolin and 
fiddle virtuoso nearly all of his life, having 
played with Monroe, Flatt and Scruggs, 
and Ralph and Carter Stanley by the age 
of ten. Now, at 50, he is devoting himself 
tospreading both the good news that bluc- 
grass is as good as ever and the Good News 
of Christ. Like Flatt, though, Skaggs took a 
few detours before heading back home. 
In the late 70’s, Skaggs felt compelled 
to leave the old homestead of bluegrass for 
the bright lights of Nashville. He toured 
with Emmylou Harris before embarking 
on his own stellar carecr, in which he was 
named the 1985 CMA entertainer of the 
year and garnered eight Grammys and nu- 
merous number ones for such singles as 
“Cajun Moon” and “Don’t Cheat in Our 
Hometown.” ‘Though it wasn’t bluegrass, 
it was country with a traditionalist twist, 
which caused Chet Atkins to say that, in 
the 1980's, Ricky Skaggs single-handedly 
saved country music. (Las Vegas lounge 
singer Lee Greenwood had been named 
CMA male vocalist of the vear in 1984.) 
By 1996, it was safe to say that Ricky 


Skaggs had gone places. But the mu- 
sic of his people was calling him home. 
He wanted to record more and more folk 
tunes, but Epic, his label, wasn’t interest- 
ed. So Skaggs did “the best thing I’ve ev- 
cr done”: He started his own record label 
and “came out of the wilderness of coun- 
try music into the promised land of blue- 
grass.” (‘Ihat was well before the blue- 
grass/newgrass/roots revival that followed 
the 2000 release of the film O Brother, 
Where Art Thou?) Ever since, he’s been 
tearing through the studio and across the 
country, recording onc fine albumafteran- 
other, including his blazing 2003 offering 
Ricky Skaggs and Kentucky Thunder: Live 
at the Charleston Music Hall. 

Brand New Strings, Skaggs’ Jatest, is 
a quieter, more reflective record. Only 
once, in the title cut, docs itapproach the 
tempo of Live, relying instead on power- 
ful lyrics and haunting melodies to carry 
the day. In Strings, Skaggs follows his fa- 
miliar formula for his bluegrass albums, 
combining old standards with his own in- 
strumentals and the best work of his song- 
writing friends who share his philosophy: 
a deep commitment to native place, a 
love for home and family life, an enjoy- 
ment of the simple things, and faith in the 
Savior. (“I’m asucker for a new song that 
has that old sound to it.”) 

Brand New Strings kicks off with Rusty 
and Doug Kershaw’s “Sally Jo,” one of 
Monroe’s favorites. Rusty Kershaw played 
guitar on Monroe’s original recording of 
the song, where he “whipped that guitar 
like a mule.” Kentucky ‘Uhunder mem- 
ber Cody Kilby, Skaggs’ “gun for hire,” 
does plenty of his own whipping on this 
cut, and Jim Mills, a repeat winner of the 
International Bluegrass Association’s ban- 
jo plaver of the year award, shines here. 

The original songs capture, to various 
degrees, a traditional bluegrass sound, 
and each one is true to its ethos. “Sis 
Draper” (Guy Clark and Shawn Camp) 
tells of a mythic fiddling enchantress 
from Arkansas, who sings and plays with 
magnolias in her hair. The lyrics arc fun, 
especially against the Cajun-leaning ac- 
companiment. “Sis Draper is her daddy’s 
daughter / Plays the fiddle that he bought 
her / Plays it like her Mammy taught her 
/ She’s a travelin’ Arkansas-ver.” 

Fven better is “If I Had It All Again to 
Do,” the firstperson account ofa man who 
leaves his old homestead, which was “good 
enough for my Dad and his daddy, too,” 
because that’s what boys do nowadays to 
be successful. “Itswhereseven generations 
made their living and their life / 1 would 


be the first to move away,” he says, which 
made me think of Skaggs leaving for Nash- 
ville and my own grandparents leaving the 
Ozark hills for work in Illinois. “T still see 
Mom and Daddy as they waved me good- 
bye / And the painful tears ramning down 
their face.” How many old Southerners 
I have heard express the same sentiment, 
thinking about their parents’ graves hun- 
dreds of miles away, about the creeks and 
hollers where they fished and hunted, as 
they look across the ever-increasing mega- 
lopolis of Greater Chicagoland. “I'd sure 
make a world of changes / If I had it all 
again to do.” 

Included on Brand New Strings is a 
fuller version of one of my favorites from 
Skaggs’ country days, a bluegrass num- 
ber originally recorded for a silly Patrick 
Swayze movie, Next of Kin, but dropped 
by the film’s producers. In “My Father’s 
Son,” Skaggs captures the pride of rural 
mountain people who are pleased to be 
known by their family names, the antidote 
to “If] Had It All Again to Do.” “My histo- 
ty isno secret—it’s written in the stones / In 
the hill beside this river rests my mother’s 
gentle bones.” Pride in one’s parents, in 
one’s kin, is a rare quality these days, and it 
is refreshing to hear it celebrated: “When 
they lay me down, remind them / was just 
my father’s son.” 

The best track on this record is “Why 
Did I Wait So Long?” —one of those new 
songs that sounds old. Inspired by the sto- 
ry of Lester Flatt’s baptism, Skaggs’ friend 
Shawn Lane has composed a tune rem- 
iniscent of the old shape-note Gospel 
songs so familiar to rural Southern peo- 
ple. “God’s been with me through trou- 
bled times / With hands not seen, He’s 
guided my way”: words that could have 
come from Lester Flatt or from Saint Au- 
gustine’s Confessions. “But my foolish 
pride and worldly things / Kept me from 
Him until today.” 

It’s that foolish pride and those worldly 
things that destroy real families, a real way 
of life like that of the old subsistence farm- 
ers that Andrew Lytle speaks of in “The 
Hind Tit,” and the real music that extols 
kinfolk and roots and lightens the load of 
life’s hardships. But Ricky Skaggs is calling 
us back— back to that real life and back to 
the Faith. Those who are blessed to hear 
this record can sing along with him and 
Lester Flatt: “Why did I wait so long to an- 
swer the call / From the Greatest of All?” 
After all, faith comes by hearing. 


Aaron D. Wolf is the associate editor of 
Chronicles. 
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The Christian Zionist Threat to Peace 


Spend Your Vacation Fighting for Israel 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


n assessing the political conditions necessary to establish a 

lasting peace in Israel-Palestine, Americans are confronted 
with a theological question: Does the Bible insist that Chris- 
tians take a certain view regarding the treatment of the Jewish 
people in particular, their presence in the Holy Land, or the 
placement of the borders of Israel? 

One particular subset of American Christianity answers that 
question in the affirmative. Yes, they believe, the Bible does 
mandate that we treat the Jews—specifically, the Jews of Isra- 
el—not merely as another ethnic group of fallen (sinful) peo- 
ple, made in the image of God and in need of the Gospel, but 
as one that holds God’s unique favor and is deserving of our full, 
unconditional support. This subset is made up largely of Amer- 
ican evangelicals who are committed to something called dis- 
pensationalism. “The essence of Dispensationalism,” according 
to Charles Ryrie, a dispensationalist theologian, “Is the distinc- 
tion between Israel and the Church. This grows out of [our] 
consistent employment of normal or plain interpretation, and 
it reflects an understanding of the basic purpose of God in all 
His dealings with mankind as that of glorifying Himself through 
salvation and other purposes as well.” 

The fruits of this “normal or plain interpretation” of the Bi- 
ble have raised any number of red flags for conservative theo- 
logians of all Christian denominations. Of greater concern to 
us here, however, is the way in which many popular and pow- 
erful dispensationalist leaders apply their apocalyptic under- 
standing of the place of the modem state of Israel on the stage 
of world history—the “other purposes” by which God must be 
glorified —in the form of “Christian Zionism.” 

When President Bush, himselfan evangelical, proposed state- 
hood for Palestine in his 2002 “Road Map,” several key evan- 
gelical leaders denounced the plan, hinting that they would 
withdraw support for him ifhe failed to reconsider. According 
to their Christian Zionist understanding of dispensationalism, 
there simply cannot be a Palestinian state, because God has 
promised all of Eretz Israel to the Jews—forever. The borders 
of the state of Israel must extend, literally, to biblical propor- 
tions, including all of the land that is now in dispute — the West 
Bank, Gaza, the Golan Heights, and all of Jerusalem—and we 
must do everything in our power to make it so. 

Addressing this way of thinking is essential to the success of 
any peace plan for the Middle East that involves the United 
States, because the sheer size of the umbrella group that we call 
evangelical —there are an estimated 65 million evangelicals in 
the United States— means that, in a democracy, their deeply 
held beliefs matter. (President Bush won the White House in 
November 2004 with fewer than 6] million votes.) Although, 
obviously, all 65 million evangelicals are not militant Christian 


Associate editor Aaron D. Wolf is a church historian. 
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Zionists, manyare beholdento leaders who are unflinching sup- 
porters of the state of Israel and actively hostile toward the Pal- 
estinians. Paul Charles Merkley, author of Christian Attitudes 
Towards the State of Israel, conservatively estimates that Chris- 
tian Zionists number in the “tens of millions.” 

The greatest source of Christian Zionist influence is found 
in the Christian media. Evangelical Christians are fed a steady 
diet of dispensationalist/Zionist interpretations of the news ev- 
ery day through the radio and television programs of Pat Rob- 
ertson (CBN News, The 700 Club); Jerry Falwell (the Liberty 
Channel, which broadcasts, among other things, Zola Levitt 
Presents); John Hagee; Benny Hinn (This Is Your Day!); Ker- 
by Anderson (Point of View); Jack Van Impe (Jack Van Impe 
Presents); and countless others, with audiences in the millions. 
Megachurches, which are virtual media centers, hold proph- 
ecy conferences all across America and invite rabbis to come 
and speak to Christians on Israeli history and politics. Perhaps 
most influential have been the best-selling books of the Left 
Behind series, by Timothy LaHaye and Jerry B. Jenkins. The 
12-book series, offering a fictional account of the playing-out 
of dispensationalist interpretations of biblical prophecy, has 
enjoyed sales of over 62 million units, eclipsing Hal Lindsey’s 
dispensationalist fantasy novel, The Late Great Planet Earth, 
the best-selling book of the 1970’s. 

The net effect of this constant barrage of media attention fo- 
cused on Israel as the center of God’s plan for the world is that 
Christians who may not be experts on the “70th Week of Daniel” 
or the “Four Horsemen ofthe Apocalypse” are nonetheless prone 
to accept any negative interpretation of the Palestinians and are 
favorable toward the fulminations of politicians and journalists 
who reject any right of return for Palestinians and the very idea 
of Palestinian statehood. It means thatthe neoconservatives and 
membersof Likud who are eagertoincreasetheir own powerand 
sphere of influence can easily find an audience willing to listen 
and organize at the grassroots level in support of their candida- 
cies and policies. And it means that Israel-first politicians, Jewish 
resettlement groups (which bring tens of thousands of Jews from 
around the worldto populate settlements in such hotzones as the 
West Bank), and far-right Israeli Zionist groups have an Ameri- 
can cash cow eager to fund their efforts — efforts that war against 
any final-status settlement for peace. 

Evangelicals are encouraged to lavish money on various pro- 
Israel groups, such as John Hagee’s Exodus II, which has given 
over $3.7 million to finance the immigration of over 6,000 Rus- 
sian Jews to Israel; or Rabbi Yechiel E:ckstein’s HaKeren Leye- 
didut, which has raised $100 million over the past eight years; 
or Pat Robertson’s Bless Israel, in which Christians are asked to 
“show your support for Israel by blessing their [sic] economy.” 
In addition, they are prodded to attend such spectacles as the 
Christian Coalition’s “Christian Solidarity for Israel Rally” in 


Washington (2002) to hear speeches by Dick Armey, J.C. Watts, 
Tom DeLay, and Jerusalem Mayor Ehud Olmert and to sign 
pledges of total support for Ariel Sharon and his use of whatev- 
er means are necessary to defeat “terrorists.” 

Oftentimes, more moderate, mainstream evangelical groups 
give money and support to more radical Christian Zionist ef 
forts. One group that enjoys the support of the Christian Co- 
alition is the Battalion of Deborah, which conducted its “2005 
Solidarity With Israel Tour” from February 20 to March 3. 
On February 23 to 24, paying guests enjoyed being “assigned 
to work at one of the Barak Brigade army bases.” According to 
the promotional literature, 


The Barak Brigade is a tank unit in the Golan that serves 
along the Syrian border. Each participant will be issued 
an army uniform and assigned to work as a volunteer in 
tasks ranging from painting to oiling equipment and oth- 
er important things in between . . . but most of all loving 
and encouraging the young soldiers defending Israel. 


hristian Zionist leaders are not shy about using a little 

muscle when it comes to playing hardball politics and 
have sometimes interfered in the peace process. In January 
1998, for example, Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netan- 
yahu embarked on a diplomatic mission to the United States 
to visit President Bill Clinton and Secretary of State Made- 
leine Albright. The Clinton administration intended to press 
Netanyahu to pursue a “credible withdrawal” of Israeli De- 
fense Forces from the West Bank, to offer the Palestinian Au- 
thority some degree of limited autonomy, and to make greater 
efforts to comply with the Oslo accords. After Netanyahu’s 
initial meeting with Albright, despite her statement to the 
media that the meeting went “extremely well,” it was clear 
that Netanyahu would not budge on any of these issues. Yet 
President Clinton’s frustration turned to outrage when, before 
meeting with him, Netanyahu attended a rally in Washington 
on Monday, January 19, of the Christian Zionist group Voices 
United for Israel, then held a private meeting with Jerry Fal- 
well, Morris Chapman and Richard Lee (of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention), and John Hagee (a San Antonio megachurch 
pastor). The purpose of both the rally and the closed-door 
meeting was, according to a New York Times report, to encour- 
age Netanyahu to “oppose stepsto give up any more land to the 
Palestinians.” Falwell (who was, at the time, disseminating a 
video implicating President Clinton in the death of Vince Fos- 
ter) made it clear to the prime minister that he could mobilize 
a substantial Republican voting bloc, the Christian Zionists, 
to counter any political fallout that might occur as a result of 
Netanyahu’s refusal to negotiate. “There are about 200,000 
evangelical pastors in America,” said Falwell, “and we're ask- 
ing them all through e-mail, faxes, letters, telephone, to go into 
their pulpits and use their influence in support of the state of 
Israel and the prime minister.” The rally, cosponsored by Pat 
Robertson’s and Ralph Reed’s Christian Coalition and the Na- 
tional Religious Broadcasters, circumvented the peace process 
and sent a clear message to American evangelicals that only 
“liberals” (such as Bill Clinton) think that Israel should make 
land concessions in the quest for peace. Adding to this, Presi- 
dent Clinton, after concluding his failed talks with Netanyahu, 
went on The Newshour With Jim Lehrer that very evening, 
as the Monica Lewinsky scandal was breaking, to deny that 
“there is a sexual relationship” and to describe his time with 


Netanyahu as “difficult.” 

The Republican Party, so heavily influenced by the neocon- 
servatives, is happy to cultivate the dispensationalist evangeli- 
cals, both through promises of promoting their “moral values” 
and through tough talk about “terrorists” — where terrorist is of- 
ten a synonym for Palestinian. A strange and perverse symbio- 
sis exists between many politicians, who promise the moon to 
evangelicals, and popular evangelical leaders, who are so eager 
for access to the corridors of power that they are willing to com- 
promise again and again on those “moral values” issues (“gay 
marriage,” abortion, euthanasia) in order to stay in the loop. 

America’s evangelicals are, by and large, sincere in their 
commitment to what they believe the Bible teaches and think 
that those who deny their interpretation of Israel’s place in the 
world and the land to which she is entitled are simply theologi- 
cal liberals who do not take the Bible seriously. In these trou- 
bled times, the last thing that Christians need to do is to stop 
taking the Bible seriously. However, in the absence of histor- 
ic Christian teachings on the Last Days and biblical prophe- 
cy (so rarely confessed and taught by the traditional Christian 
denominations in America— Lutheran, Episcopalian, Roman 
Catholic, etc.), these Christians have come to believe that there 
is but one “literal” interpretation of the Bible when it comes to 
the land of Israel. 

Some conservative evangelical intellectuals are bristling at 
the embarrassment that the efforts of the Christian Zionists pro- 
vide them, opting for “progressive dispensationalism,” which 
seeks totone down the extreme obsession with Israel that char- 
acterizes Christian Zionism. Others are going a step further 
and renouncing dispensationalism altogether—while retain- 
ing a commitment to what is now called “historic premillenni- 
alism.” Historic premillennialists do not radically divide Isra- 
el and the Church but emphasize continuity between the two 
Testaments, Old and New. Still others are embracing “cove- 
nant theology,” a modern incarnation of the historic Christian 
eschatology embraced by some American Calvinists. Progres- 
sive dispensationalists, historic premillennialists, and covenant 
theologians engage in friendly debate and dialogue, reflecting 
their more balanced and academic approach to questions of 
biblical eschatology. ‘This dialogue, however, seems to occur 
primarily among theologians and pastors and has not yet trick- 
led down to the evangelical laity, who remain under the pow- 
erful influence of the Christian media. 

If we are to remove the obstacle of Christian Zionism, we 
must encourage and support the efforts of those evangelical 
theologians who are earnestly seeking to reform evangelical es- 
chatology in favor of a view that both takes the Bible seriously 
and places emphasis on the crucified and risen Christ (Who 
will, indeed, come again), not on the state of Israel. Further- 
more, we must make every effort to expose the relationships 
among the Likud, the neoconservatives, and the Christian Zi- 
onist leadership and the cynical ways in which they seek to ma- 
nipulate faithful evangelicals into supporting their secularist 
goals— goals that have nothing to do with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, from which evangelicals derive their name. Evangel- 
icals must be brought to the conclusion that it is through the 
Church and the Gospel, not through the Republican Party, 
that God’s purposes on earth are furthered. ‘Today, with Chris- 
tian Zionism exerting so significant an influence on 65 million 
Americans—and on politics and foreign affairs—such efforts 
are essential if we are to see a lasting peace in Israel-Palestine, 
something all Christians of good will should desire. ¢ 
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Effeminate Gospel, E-ffeminate Christians 


From Authority to Influence 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


very definition of masculinity into which our Lord Jesus 
Christ does not fit belongs in the rubbish heap. Indeed, 
there could be no greater example of a man than He. Contrary 
to modern portrayals, Jesus was neither a sensitive metrosexual 
nor a macho-macho man. The tendemess that He displayed 
toward those whom He loved (including His enemies) was pa- 
ternal and sacrificial, focused not on self-gratification or expres- 
sion but on the real needs of those He came to save. The Son 
of Man did not strut about flexing His muscles or cursing at His 
enemies, because He possessed the quiet confidence of One 
absolutely certain of His mission and did not need the approval 
of others in order to maintain that certainty. Nor did He need 
to “be His own boss” in order to be a man (Isaiah called Him 
“God's slave”), insisting, instead, that He came not to do His 
own will butthe “will of Him Who sent Me” — His Father. He 
resisted the temptation of Satan to perform a spectacular feat of 
strength by casting Himself down from the pinnacle of the ‘em- 
ple, choosing, rather, the way of the Cross. This Man wept—for 
Jerusalem, for the family of Lazarus—not out of hypersensitivity 
or fear but because of His great love for a people languishing 
under the weight of their own sin. Fven in the hour of His tor- 
ment in Gethsemane, He prayed for those entrusted to His care 
while battling the Old Serpent, whose head He crushed in the 
greatest battle ever fought by a man. And He emerged from the 
grave a King, still bearing the wounds of battle. There will be no 
democracy on Judgment Day when “the Man comes around,” 
because only one vote will count: that of the God Who humbled 
Himself in order tosave the ones He loves. 
This is not the language of the American Christian man, who 
strolls, rosy-cheeked and all aflutter, “in the garden alone,” 


while the dew is still onthe roses. 
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And the voice I hear falling on my ear— 

the Son of God —discloses. 

And Ee walks with me and He talks with me. 
And He tells me Iam His own. 

And the joy we share as we tarry there — 
none other has ever known. 


These familiar strains from the popular hymn “In the Gar- 
den” represent the modern American imagination of the es- 
sence of Christianity: a romantic fantasy in which a chivalric Je- 
sus rescues me from my own loneliness and despair and fills all 
of my emotional needs. This effeminate picture of the Christian 
life, from the dramatic conversion experience to the long walks 
in the garden alone with “Jesus,” has produced generations of ef- 
feminate Christian men who eithcr allow themselves to be con- 
sumed by their imaginary “walks with Jesus” or else drift away 
from church altogether, knowing that their best efforts at spiritu- 
al courtship will fall well short of those of the women who now, 
more than ever, fill the pews of America’s churches. 

When the West was Christian, Church and society encour- 
aged men to follow the example of the Son of Man: Endowed 
with headship yct obedient to higher authorities, a man must 
use his physical abilitics and natural strength and demeanor to 
provide for and protect his family, his pcople, laving down his 
life if necessary. ‘lhis requires the cultivation of courage, disci- 
pline, and honor in boys, which used to be the goal of the edu- 
cation that our churches used to provide. 

‘Today, American culture presents boys with icons of “mas- 
culinity,” such as Arnold Schwarzenegger, who glory in sod- 
omizing women while pumping iron ina gym. Ideally, physi- 
cal strength is to be put into the service of self-gratification, not 
of protecting and providing for “weaker vessels.” The macho 
American man isa “selfish hedonist,” who lives fast, plays hard, 
and beds women at will. Loving a wife, rearing children, and 
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serving others are the Icast of his concerns. 

The flip-side of this concept of manhood is the homosexual, 
another sodomizer, whose very label means selfgratification. 
Adam and Steve cannot properly assume the mantle of respon- 
sibility that God calls marriage, because homosexual sex, deveid 
of the divinely instituted roles of man and wife—chicf among 
them, the possibility of and openness to procreation —is noth- 
ing more than mutual self-gratification. Saint Paul calls it “that 
which is unseemly,” “vile affections,” “dishonouring the body,” 
and “against nature.” The homosexual’s “oricntation” is open 
rebellion against God and His created order. Furthermore, a 
society that celebrates this (or any other) sort of hedonistic mas- 
culinity is warring against the very essence of Christianitv. 


esus taught us to pray “Our Father” not because He lived in 

a male-dominated socicty but because His saving mission 
involved granting | usa share in His Divine Sonship through the 

“adoption of sons.” Therefore, the very essence of Christianity is 
masculine, an expression of patriarchal authority and the place 
and inheritance enjoyed by the Firstborn Son. Such authority 
has long been maligned by the liberal mainline churches in 
America, which are happy to ordain women and, now, open 
homosexuals. Yet it is not merely the Scripture-denying main- 
lines who have been infected by this disease. The image of the 
effeminate clergyman is nearly universal in America—not just 
among liberals but among self-identified conservatives. ‘he 
myriad queer priests on the Catholic side have as their counter- 
part the femmy Protestant pastor who must rely on silly stories 
and Dr. Phil psychobabble to carry his sermons. Vasectomizcd 
fathers of 1.5 children make their vestments look like dresses as 
they tug at the heart-strings of men and women. Evangelical 
megachurch pastors, with their khakis and polo shirts, take up 
the role of vicar of Jesus-the-Boyfricnd, as their sermons or chats 
insist on fanning the flames of passion for Christ instcad of pro- 
claiming the Passion of Christ. One popular conservative pastor 
even champions something he calls “Christian hedonism,” ina 
book entitled, appropriately, Desiring God. 

Gone are the liturgics that place the crucified Christ and His 
Body and Blood atthe center, and gone are hymns that call God 

‘a bulwark never failing.” In their place are the ubiquitous and 
repetitive choruses that distort the message of historic Christi- 
anity and replace it with a celebration of feminine emotions: 
“The simplest of all love songs /I want to bring toyou/ So I let 
my words be few / Jesus | am so in love with yeu.’ 

The modern “praise and worship” experience resembles a 
soft-rock concert (a genre made for women), where the “worship 
leader” and his swooning sidckicks, the praise band, take cen- 
ter stage. Each stands gazing into the middle distance (where 
the Spirit of God seems to be hovering above the congregation), 
his (or, more often, her) heels tapping whilconc hand grips the 
wireless microphone and the othcr is lifted toward the ceiling, 
as if serving as a conduit of sacramental grace. 

‘This campy environment is supplemented by something 
called “small groups,” a method of spiritual cognitive disso- 
nance perfected by Bill Hybels at suburban Chicago's Willow 
Creek Community Church. Unlike the authoritarian “[-talk- 
and-you-listen” environment in which Christians traditional- 
ly learned the Scriptures and teachings of the Church, small 
groups are a “safe” environment in which believers can take 
turnsinterpreting the Bible and sharing all of their deepest trau- 
mas and experiences while a Icader guides the conversation. 
‘The emphasis here is on vulncrability and openness, which, 
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when coupled with group “accountability,” have always been 
the hallmarks of behavior-modification therapy. 

What happens when the self-identified “conservative” 
churches encourage men to behave as women, swooning “in 
the garden” and “knowing” Jesus in an imaginary romance, or 
in “safe” small groups, or in effeminate “praise and worship” ex- 
periences? What happens to families when a church professes 
belief in the authority of the Bible and in the undeniable fact 
that marriage is between one man and one woman, then teach- 
es husbands and fathers that the essence of the Faith is found 
within, in the desires of their own hearts? 

The answer is all around us. Christian churches in America 
have long lost their authority to speak prophetically both to the 
culture and to their own children. Christian fathers no longer see 
themselves as heads of households. And, as concerned women 
rise up and try to fill the void that these men leave, they often end 
up forsaking their own natural roles as childbearers, childrearers, 
and “keepers at home,” as Saint Paul called them. In conserva- 
tive churches, in which homosexuality is still called sin, Chris- 
tian men forsake the natural use of their wives not for other men 
but for contracepted sex, which Martin Luther called “sodomy.” 
They, too, become “God haters.” 

‘Voday’s Christian man struggles to be a real father to his chil- 
dren. Once, as I stood out in front of a church before the service, 
talking with another father, one of the young members of the 
church youth group walked by, her skirt too small to measure. 
“Where in the world is her father!” I remarked, “and why does he 
Iet her own a skirt like that, let alone wear it to church?” 

“Uh, I dunno,” the other man replied. “You know, Britney 
is 14 now. If Pastor told her she couldn’t wear that, she’d prob- 
ably leave and never come back. Besides, what’s her dad sup- 
posed to do, lock her in a closet?” 

Perplexed, I explained the Britney situation to the pastor: 
“Isn’t it about time that we had some kind of general policy 
about proper attire in the service? Nothing too specific, but 
just a gentle admonition to young ladies that they refrain from 
wearing shorts, miniskirts, and the like to church?” 

Chuckling (after realizing I was serious), the pastor said, 
“I’m notsure of how well that would go over. Besides, I’m not 
certain that that would be the best thing for Britney or anyone 
elsc. They've got to want to be modest, because God looks at 
our hearts. He’s not caught up in externals.” 

This all-too-common response to spiritual problems in 
churches reinforces a particularly insidious moral disorder: 
Since God looks on the heart, we need not have any rules. No 
sex distinctions, no modesty, no “Yes, Sir,” and “Yes, Mla’am,” 
no “You may not behave that way while you're at our house” — 
in short, no protection against the “better angels of our nature” 
which, being sinful and lacking any moral formation, are real- 
ly little demons. And neither the state nor society nor, in most 
cases, the Church will support a father who lays down the law, 
puts his foot down, acts like a man. The same goes for pastors, 
who so often must walk the line when it comes to the preach- 
ing of God’s law, lest they offend the sensibilities of a morally 
unformed congregation. Preach all you want about incivility, 
grced,and unkindness, but mention divorce, contraception, im- 
modesty, or anything else that hits too close to home, and you 
might just find yourself transferred or your salary cut in half. 

In her insightful work The Feminization of American Cul- 
ture, Ann Douglas traces the problem of the effeminacy of the 
American Christian man to the disestablishment of churches. 
In the late 18th and early 19th centuries, the Congregationalist 


and Episcopalian churches that were established in the states 
along the East Coast were disestablished, and all of the civil ben- 
efits that those churches had enjoyed—the power to levy taxcs 
to support the pastor and the church facilities, the social status 
for pastors that this system required and protected, the necessi- 
ty ofchurch membership for those who wished to enjoy certain 
social benefits—were stripped away. She is quick to point out 
that disestablishment had its own intellectual antecedents —in 
particular, the democratizing Yankee spirit known today as the 
American Way, the culture that ultimately produced television 
advertising and “Rock the Vote!” Outside of clerical circles, the 
leading lights of this age were averse to the idea ofany sort of en- 
forced religion. Thomas Jefferson, for example, supported the 
disestablishment of the Episcopal Church in Virginia. 


Be disestablishment, masculine Christianity was al- 
ready being gutted by the so-called Great Awakening of 
the 18th century. In his defense of these controversial “reviv- 
als” (for example, his treatise on the Religious Affections), Jona- 
than Edwards insisted that “Gracious affections . . . arise from 
the mind’s being enlightened, richly and spiritually to under- 
stand or apprehend divine things.” Edwards, a speculative 
thinker, also redefined sin as “selfishness” and holiness as “dis- 
interested benevolence.” When God causes a sinner to be 
born again (apart from Baptism), He realigns the mind, will, 
and affections: The mind is then free to exercise pure reason, 
ascertaining the truth of Scripture; the will is free to pursue 
God and not the self; and the heart is filled with love for divine 
light. The “religious affections,” then, become evidence that God 
is at work. “Ifwe be not in good earnest in religion, and our wills 
and inclinations be notstrongly exercised, we are nothing,” 

This Edwardean perspective came to be the guiding force of 
New England’s“New Divinity School,” which influenced large 
segments of churches in America, particularly in the North. 
Samuel Hopkins, Edwards’ intellectual successor, placed in- 
creasing emphasis on “heart religion” and even went as far as 
to say that ours is the “best of all possible worlds,” because God 
is required to work for the greater good for the majority of His 
creatures. For Hopkins, the Cross of Christ was not an objective, 
vicarious substitution but a public declaration of divine justice 
designed to stimulate sinners to choose to follow God (a teach- 
ing Edwards would have abhorred). ‘Chis was a reworking of the 
Gospel in the spirit of the Enlightenment, a new, baptized form 
of individualism centered on the emotions, which fit nicely with 
the democratizing effort to disestablish the churches. Since the 
masculine idea of “forced religion” became anathema, Yan- 
kee pastors increasingly turned into salesmen, and women, not 
heads of households, began to play dominant roles in church- 
es, trading authority for “influence.” 

By the early 19th century, another Edwardean thinker, Na- 
thaniel Taylor, a close friend of I._yman Beecher (father of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe), was denying the historic Christian understand- 
ing of Original Sin (he defined sin as the acquired habit of self 
ishness) and proclaiming the effeminate “moral influence” the- 
ory of the Atonement: that Christ’s Passion was a placard of just 
how much God cares—an invitation for a heartfelt response of 
faith. Vhis led to the Second Great Awakcning (1830's), in which 
Charles Finney applied Taylor’s teachings by creating a travel- 
ling-circus atmosphere designed to gamer conversions. After all, 
if man is capable of being wooed to “accept Christ,” why not pull 
out all of the stops in order to accomplish that? ‘This thinking 
led to the institutionalization of Finney’s “anxious bench,” now 


known as the “altar call.”. Audience members whose emotions 
have been stirred could come down to the “altar” and place them- 
selves on it, making a decision to follow Jesus. This feminized ver- 
sion of “church” was accompanied by soul-stirring songs, whose 
theme was not the objective work of Christ but the feelings that 
Christ engenders within. The North and, after Reconstruction, 
the South became increasingly dominated by this “decision the- 
ology,” in which men were taught that an effeminate “Christ” 
wants them to act just like him: wooing, begging, pleading, offer- 
ing—not ruling, protecting, giving, saving. 

Whilc failing to recognize that an effeminate Gospel pro- 
duces effeminate Christians, and that a democratized church 
polity means that those whom God has entrusted with respon- 
sibility and authority can be easily outvoted, Christian leaders 
have not failed to notice the problem of wussy Christian men. 
Acentury ago, evangelist (and former baseball star) Billy Sunday 
screamed and hollcred about the sin of being a sissy man, yet he 
carried the feminists’ torch of Prohibitionism. The late funda- 
mentalist preacher Jack Hyles was fond of thundering, “Listen 
here, faggot. You'd better think twice if you think you're go- 
ing to be admitted into my Bible college!” Yet he claimed that 
his entire ministry was founded on the night that he spent ly- 
ing on his father’s grave, blubbering and demanding that Jesus 
fill him with power. The Promise Keepers, perhaps the most 
popular “men’s” movement, decry illegitimacy, pornography, 
and divorce while promoting the same sort of you-need-a-hug 
mentality that has helped men to find ample excuses for es- 
chewing responsibility. Such movements are doomed to fail- 
ure from the beginning because they proclaim a masculinity 
apart from the natural order and traditional Christian dogma. 
None of them challenges contraception. None of them ques- 
tions the emphasis on heart religion. None of them demands 
that pastors preach a masculine Christ. 

Traditionalist Christian denominations that do not hold 
“altar calls” and mass men’s meetings are not immune to this 
form of cffete Christianity. The marketplace mentality so per- 
meates every facet of American culture that resistance is nearly 
futile. The traditionalists often walk a few paces behind, insist- 
ing that the methods of the feminized churches—which gar- 
ner great attendance on Sunday morning —can be used as long 
as the message is orthodox. Don’t we still have Sacraments at 
the guitar Mass? Can't we replace the old Lutheran Hymnal 
with “Jesus I Am So In Love With You,” as long as we say the 
Nicene Creed—provided, of course, that we change “men” 
to “humans”? Shouldn't we be willing to do whatever it takes 
to woo people to come to church? If these questions are even 
asked, emasculation has already occurred. Men who arc lured 
to church through such methods will only return if they feel 
that their needs are being met. 

Men—pastors, fathers—do not need permission to take up 
their mantles of authority, anv more than Our Lord did. God 
is still the Father of the baptiz ed, no matter what their feelings 
or felt-needs are. And those earthly and spiritual fathers wil] an- 
swer to the ultimate Man for what they have done for those un- 
der their authority, no matter what the culture said. Boys still 
need fathers who are willing to teach them by examplc how to 
have courage, respect, and honor, and how to treata lady; girls 
still need daddies who will keep them from dressing like har- 
lots and stop any boy in his tracks who would harm their rep- 
utations; and wives—and congregations —still need men who 
will stand before them and say, with Joshua, “As for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord.” c 
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A Trip to Smart-Mouth College 
The Loss of Sacred Words 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


“ Trthe King James Bible was good enough for the Apostle 


Paul, it’s good enough for me!” 

Over the years, there have been many errors identified in the 
various printings of the so-called Authorized Version (it was nev- 
er officially “authorized” by anyone) of the Bible, the most be- 
loved translation of the Scriptures into English. H.A. Scrivener 
put the number at 1,500. Some of these errors produced humor- 
ous (and occasionally scandalous) results. The very first edition 
of the King James Version became known as the “He Bible,” be- 
cause, in the third chapter of Ruth, after she lies down at the feet 
of Boaz, the printers incorrectly set into type the phrase, “and he 
went into the city,” when, according to context, it was obvious- 
ly Ruth. The “Wicked Bible” of 1631 was a printing of the KJV 
that included the presciently modern commandment, “Thou 
shalt commitadultery.” After this, acertain Mr. Barker no longer 
served as the king’s printer and was fined 300 pounds. 

Considering such errata alone, it is easy to scoff at the reac- 
tionary subset of fundamentalists who hold, essentially, to the 
view that the great 1611 translation of the Bible is itself God- 
breathed. This tiny group numbers itselfamong those who wear 
the label “King James Only,” though most “KJVO”-types do not 
subscribe to the theory that, by some miracle, the Hebrew pa- 
triarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob spoke in that tongue of an- 
gels known as Elizabethan English. 

Most KJVO fundamentalists rejectthe modern English transla- 
tions of the Bible because such translations are based ona different 
set or family of Greek manuscripts (what is loosely called the Al- 
exandrian tradition); the King James Version comes from the vast 
Byzantine tradition, from which Erasmus compiled his Novurn Tes- 
tamentum, which later came to be known as the Textus Receptus. 

Use ofthe King James Version (and theconcomitant fierce re- 
jection of the New International Version, NIV) serves asa litmus 
test for many fundamentalists, almost a sixth “fundamental.” It is 
not uncommon to see the words “A King James Church” in small 
letters splashed next to the name of the church on the sign out 
front, though the appearance of the name of the Jacobite mon- 
arch on the side of a Baptist church seems strange when one con- 
siders the political machinations at the Hampton Court debates 
that led Old Six-and-One to consent to the Puritans’ demand for 
a new English translation; or if one considers Erasmus himself, 
who longed to publish a paraphrase version of the entire Bible. 

Unlike the fundamentalists, most American and British bib- 
lical scholars, and the evangelicals and conservative Mainline 
Christians who rely on them, insist on using the more modern 
translations of the Bible, based on the Alexandrian tradition, 
which pays homage to the “two most reliable manuscripts,” as 
in the common footnote in Bible commentaries: “The two most 
reliable manuscripts omit...” The authorities of the Alexan- 
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drian family, which omitseveral key passages that are included 
in the Byzantine tradition (and, thus, the KJV) are Codex Vat- 
icanus (belonging to the Vatican library, it dates to the fourth 
century and is believed to be the oldest complete copy of the 
Bible in Greek), and Codex Sinaiticus (discovered at a monas- 
tery on Mount Sinai in 1844 by Constantine Tischendorf, this 
mid-fourth-century codex contains a great portion of the Old 
Testament and the entire New Testament, plus the Epistle of 
Barnabas and part of the Shepherd of Hermas). 

Eachoneofthe flurry of English Bible translations that began 
in the 1940's has been based on a critical edition of the Alexan- 
drian tradition. What this means, practically, is that a passage 
such as the ending of St. Mark’s Gospel is flanked by a footnote 
that indicates that (per the New International Version, for ex- 
ample) “the most reliable early manuscripts and other ancient 
witnesses do not have Mark 16:9-20.” In a way, this is handy, 
because it casts doubt on a couple of thorny verses, including 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved” (which im- 
plies baptismal regeneration) and “They shall take up serpents; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them” (the 
proof-text beloved by the snake handlers of Appalachia). 

On a deeper level, however, this scientific treatment of Holy 
Writserves to cast doubt on the authority of the Bible. After all, 
whose Bible is it? Christians agree that the Bible is God’s Word, 
but who has the authority to say what is the Bible and what is 
not—the Church or the textual critic (liberal or conservative)? 

The Church, Eastand West, Protestantand Catholic,readsuch 
passages as Mark 16:9-20 as the Gospel truth for at least 1,500 years. 
The Fathers cite it (see, for example, Saint Irenaeus, Against Her- 
esies III:10:6). Jerome has it in his Vulgate. Luther renders it in 
his Deutsche Bibel; and, perhaps most significantly, it is contained 
in the living tradition of the Orthodox Church, the very source of 
the thousands of extant Greek manuscripts that form the Byzantine 
text, which date from the 6th to the 15th centuries. 

The Church’s Bible (the Byzantine text is often called the 
“Ecclesiastical Text”) fell out of favor among scholars during 
the late-19th century, after the publication of B. Westcott and F. 
Hort’s critical edition of the Greek New Testament. They relied 
heavily on the Alexandrian tradition, because of its antiquity, 
and specifically on Vaticanus and Sinaiticus. Their method of 
omitting words, phrases, and some large swaths of the received 
text of the New Testament if they did not appear in the “two 
oldest manuscripts” placed the Scriptures on the same plane as 
any other ancient document. On some level, this seems reason- 
able: The principle lectio difficilior potior (“The harder reading 
is stronger”), taken abstractly, makes sense. Copyists might in- 
deed be more inclined to smooth out the rough edges of a dif- 
ficult phrase or sentence for the sake of readability; conversely, 
then, a more difficult reading could perhaps be closer to the 
original. And, again in the abstract, one might therefore con- 


clude that, for example, this explains why the “two oldest man- 
uscripts” omit the so-called Johannine Comma (I John 5:7-8). 
The King James Version translates that passage, from the Eccle- 
siastical Text, “For there are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these three are 
one. And there are three that bear witness in earth, the Spirit, 
and the water, and the blood: and these three agree in one.” By 
contrast, the New International Version, relying on the “oldest 
manuscripts,” has “For there are three that testify: [here, verse 
8 begins abruptly] the Spirit, the water and the blood; and the 
three are in agreement.” 


| he problem is, we cannot consider the Scriptures abstractly. 

The words, the language, are holy, arising out of a living 
tradition. Science has no place explaining that which is holy, 
be it the First Article of the Apostles’ Creed (the Creation) or the 
presumed foolishness of Church Fathers, bishops, and liturgists 
who sang the divine Word for centuries, blissfully unaware of the 
future discovery of Tischendorf or the scholarship of B. Westcott 
and F. Hort. 

Protestants, Catholics, and Orthodox might disagree on the 
exact locus of the preserved Word of God, but they used to agree 
that the Holy Ghost had, indeed, performed the act of preserva- 
tion down through the centuries. The Presbyterians’ Westminster 
Confession, for example, puts it this way: 


The Old Testament in Hebrew, which was the native lan- 
guage of the people of God of old, and the New Testament 
in Greek, which at the time of the writing of it was most 
generally known to the nations, being immediately inspired 
by God and by His singular care and providence kept pure 
in all ages, are therefore authentical; so as, in all controver- 
sies of religion, the Church is finally to appeal unto them. 


Today, the notion that the Holy Ghost has “kept pure in all 
ages” the sacred Scriptures has yielded to the power of modern 
textual criticism, infusing each new generation with the hubris- 
tic notion that the Bible comes to the individual out of thin air, 
orat least out oftwo admittedly ancient manuscripts unknown to 
the worshiping, confessing Church for centuries. How far would 
these critics be willing to go if additional, even older manuscripts 
were discovered, indicating that the third chapter of Saint John’s 
Gospel only contained three verses, or that Saint Luke’s Gospel 
did not include the Resurrection narrative? Or would they then 
appeal to citations in the Church Fathers, whom they currently 
reject in favor of the “two oldest manuscripts”? 

The notionthatthe Bible belongs not to the Church butto the 
“neutral” scholar is reflected in the plethora of modern English 
translations, which prefer awkward, unpoetic renderings of the 
Alexandrian text—often in the form of paraphrase or “dynamic 
equivalence” —to the memorable beauty of the King James Ver- 
sion. The first English translation that gave preference to the Al- 
exandrian tradition was the English Revised Version of the 1870s, 
which attempted to stay as close to the KJV as possible. This was 
in accordance with the work of the Authorized Version itself, 
which borrowed heavily from the beautiful and precise phras- 
ing of Tyndale. Others, such as the American Standard Version 
(1901) and the Revised Standard Version (1952) continued after 
this fashion. But then the floodgates opened: Since 1945, over 
1,200 English translations of parts or the whole of the Bible have 
flowed from publishing houses eager to put the sacred text in the 
language of Modern Man. One particularly vivid example is Eu- 


gene Peterson’s The Message, published in 1993. The language 
of Psalm 1 (“Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
ofthe ungodly. ..”) so familiar to churchgoing Christians in the 
English-speaking world, becomes: 


How well God must like you 

you don’t hang out at Sin Saloon 

you don’t slink along Dead End Road 

you don’t go to Smart-Mouth College. 
Instead you thrill to God’s Word, 

you chew on Scripture day and night. 


This is an extreme example of the decline of sacred language, 
but it represents the rank individualism that pervades the whole 
process of Bible translation in Today’s English, which rejects the 
traditional notion that the Scriptures belong to the Church, as 
do the individual Christians who read, sing, pray, and memo- 
rize them. Ifthe Scriptures are the treasure of the Church, then 
we must come to Her to nurse at Her breast, accepting what 
we are given, all the while striving to drink more deeply of the 
tradition handed down to us. If they belong to Smart-Mouth 
College and her tenured professors, however, then we become 
mere consumers of an ever-changing Word. 

Fora time, it was difficult (especially for Protestants) to know 
which translation to expect on any given Sunday, though many, 
ifnot most, churches settled on the NIV. Nowthata good num- 
ber of seminarians are being taught that the recently published 
ESV (English Standard Version) is superior to the NIV, a new 
wave of confusion is sure to come. 

Children once memorized the 23rd Psalm, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes, John 3:16, etc., in the same 
language that their parents and grandparents used. Those genera- 
tionsstood together and confessed the same wording of the Nicene 
Creed (not“one in being”) and sang the same liturgies and hymns 
that their forebears had sung. Today, invariably, a chorus of con- 
fusion is heard as “And with thy spirit” is said at the same time as 
“And also with you!” or “Forgive us our trespasses,” together with 
“sins.” Many churchesrely on brand-new “creative” liturgies each 
Sunday, leaving worshipers with their noses buried in bulletins or 
with their eyes fixed on a video-projection screen. 

Fundamentalists claimed that the textual criticism of Tisch- 
endorf, Westcott, and Hort was part of a modernist conspiracy 
against the Church and the Scriptures, designed to divide the 
generations and undercut the authority of Scripture by produc- 
ing myriad translations of the Bible. What paranoia! & 
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Heresies 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


Farewell to Spare Oom 


Just before the December 7, 2005, pre- 
miere of Walt Disney Pictures’ The 
Chronicles of Narnia: The Lion, The 
Witch, and the Wardrobe, a tiny bomb 
was dropped on Christians in America 
and Great Britain who were desperate to 
see the film. Val Stevenson posted the 
text ofa brief letter on her literary website, 
Nthposition.com, from C.S. Lewis, author 
of the beloved Narnia books and misun- 
derstood celebrity of evangelical Ameri- 
ca, in which he seemed to call out from 
beyond the grave: “I am absolutely op- 
posed—adamant isn’t it!—to a TV ver- 
sion [of Narnia]. Anthropomorphic an- 
imals, when taken out of narrative into 
actual visibility, always turn into buffoon- 
ery or nightmare.” 

The previously unpublished letter had 
been sent on December 18, 1959, to Ste- 
venson’s father-in-law, BBC producer 
Lance Sieveking, who oversaw the radio 
adaptation of Lewis’s tales, and had been 
in the possession of Sieveking’s son, Paul. 
(It is now on its way to the Bodlean Li- 
brary.) Lewis confessed to the producer 
that he had only found time to hear the 
first radio installment of The Magician’s 
Nephew, of which he “approved.” But 
Lewis was “adamant” about forbidding 
a film version—save, perhaps, a cartoon 
one. Even so, he was unsure who might 
possess the ability to make such a cartoon 
without destroying the symbolism and 
subtlety of the stories. Of all animators, 
he greatly feared Walt Disney. “[I]f on- 
ly Disney did not combine so much vul- 
garity with his genius!” (This, during the 
“golden age” of Disney, long before the 
exquisite vulgarities of Pocahontas and 
Chicken Little.) 

The Guardian was firstto report on the 
letter (“CS Lewis feared film would ruin 
Narnia”), but major newspapers in the 
United States soon followed suit. Those 
eager to see the film, however, quickly 
fired back: technology! Certainly, Lewis 
would not have objected to this film ver- 
sion! There are over | ,700 special effects, 
and through the magic of CGI (comput 
er-generated imagery), there surely will 
not be any talking-animal buffoonery! 

Apparently, Walt Disney Pictures dodged 
the bullet, as critics and audiences world- 
wide have lavished praise on the film. 
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Director Andrew Adamson (formerly of 
the children’s flatulence classic, Shrek) 
spent $180 million on the film, which, as 
of this writing, has grossed $265 million 
in the United States and $321.5 million 
elsewhere, cementing Disney’s promise 
to make film versions of the rest of the 
Chronicles of Narnia. 

Some of this success is the result of 
evangelicals’ undying promotion of the 
film, seen by many as the latest victory 
in the culture war. One website, Ser 
monCentral.com, even sponsored whatit 
called the “Namia Sermon Sweepstakes.” 
Pastors and laity “who submit a qualify- 
ing Narnia-related sermon transcript or 
sermon outline will be automatically en- 
tered to win a free trip to London, Eng- 
land—The Land of C.S. Lewis, along with 
$1,000 spending money.” 

When the “neo-evangelical” move- 
ment began in the middle of the 20th 
century, and evangelical Americans set 
out to distinguish themselves from fun- 
damentalists, their chief goal was to “en- 
gage the culture.” One way of doing this 
was to imitate popular entertainment, 
and this resulted in the creation of “con- 
temporary Christian music” and many 
embarrassing films. 

Another way has been to identify and 
promote (often vaguely) Christian ele- 
ments in the popular secular culture. 
Organizations such as James Dobson’s 
Focus on the Family review the latest re- 
cords and films and, in addition to count- 
ing the hells and damns and exposed body 
parts, attempt to decipher positive and 
negative “spiritual content.” I chuck- 
led when I read, in Dobson’s Plugged- 
In magazine, a review of the pop-coun- 
try band Rascal Flatts’ album Feels Like 
Today, in which one song was described 
as containing “Romans 8:28 optimism.” 
Another, “F'astCars and Freedom,” cele- 
brates “love” because it “assur[es] a wom- 
an that makeup merely conceals her nat- 
ural beauty.” But I bet most young people 
understand the unsubtle meaning (over- 
looked by the editors of Plugged-In) of 
the lyrics “A T-shirt hanging off a dog- 
wood branch / that river was cold, but we 
gave love achance.” It would appear that 
much has to be overlooked if we are to 
find truth in today’s popular culture. 





Mel Gibson’s The Passion of the Christ 
took this to a new level. Mel was cool 
and one of us—except for his staunch, al- 
most fanatical Roman Catholicism, but 
this is about getting the Gospel out there, 
and we can overlook the nonbiblical por- 
tions of the script supplied by Anne Cath- 
erine Emmerich. (Some church groups 
at least wondered whether it was accept 
able to eat popcorn while watching “Je- 
sus” being crucified.) I remember the 
looks of shock I received when I suggest 
ed that a(nother) “Jesus movie” will not 
save America, because film is a medium 
of entertainment, not particularly suit- 
able for preaching the Gospel. 

“Nonsense!” was the usual reply. “If 
just one person believes in Christ because 
of something he saw in this movie, it 
will be worth it!” In that spirit, church- 
es all over the country rented theaters, 
brought people by the busload, and pro- 
duced mountains of Passion of the Christ 
promotional and study materials. And 
the product was deeply satisfying for the 
vast majority of those who purchased it: 
Of course, it was the most powerful moy- 
ie ever made! Now I really know what Je- 
sus did for me! 

And what did this Technicolor Jesus do 
foryou? For evangelicals, he provided all 
of us with an opportunity to ask him into 
our hearts. For Mel Gibson (according 
to the juxtapositions during the crucifix- 
ion scene), he provided the Mass. For 
Sean Hannity, he provided an example 
of what happens when you tell the truth 
to liberals. In short, this special-effects 
blood-and-gore pretend Jesus was what- 
ever you wanted him to be. 

Disney’s Lion was the second com- 
ing of the Passion, in every sense. Led 
by the film’s executive producer, Doug- 
las Gresham, Lewis’s adopted son (who 
kept, in the words of myriad reviewers, 
a “watchful eye” on the film’s produc- 





tion), screenings and meet-and-greets 
were held all over America for Christian 
leaders, who immediately began to ral- 
ly the troops to take theaters by storm — 
again. Sunday-school materials were 
produced. Several books hit the market, 
explaining the allegory of the Lion, Aslan, 
as Christ-hgure who gives his life to save 
the young traitor Edmund from his sins. 
And vulgar Disney has laughed all the 
way to the bank. 

Of course, in order to join in the cho- 
rus of praise for this film, much has to be 
overlooked. Lewis’s Narnia books are 
simple fairy tales driven by lengthy con- 
versations; children benefit from a second 
anda third reading. This, of course, will 
not do for Disney. Lewis has the four Pe- 
vensie children evacuated from London 
during “the War” and sent to the English 
countryside in a couple of sentences. Ad- 
amson begins with a prolonged Luftwaffe 
attack on London, during which we are 
given the first sympathetic hints as to why 
the Disney Edmund is so understandably 
naughty: He misses his father, who is off 
fighting Nazis, and his brother, Peter, is 
an arrogant tyrant, who lords it over him 
because he wishes he were old enough to 
be offkilling Nazis himself. Lewis, on the 
other hand, makes sly references to “what 
they teach in schools today” as an expla- 
nation for Edmund’s ill-formed character 
(and as a reason why the children’s imag- 
inations are so malnourished). 

The thrust of Lewis’s book is the sto- 
ry of Aslan’s redemption of Edmund, 
which he accomplishes by allowing the 
White Witch to slay him on the Stone Ta- 
ble. Citing the “deep magic,” she insists 
that Edmund’s blood is hers for the tak- 
ing, because he has betrayed his family 
in exchange for Turkish delight and the 
promise of power. But Aslan, the divine 
son of the Emperor-Beyond-the-Sea and 
thetrueruler of Narnia, knows “the deep- 
er magic from before the dawn of time,” 
which states that, if One Who is innocent 
gives His life for the guilty, the offender 
will be saved, and the curse, broken. Ris- 
ing from the dead, the Lion quickly de- 
feats the White Witch, and the children 
rule as kings and queens in his stead. For 
Christians, the allegory’s denouement is 
fairly obvious, butitis in the story’s telling 
that Lewis works his magic, imbuing the 
imagination with Christian understand- 
ing through conversations with talking 
animals and mythical creatures, such as 
fauns, elves, and dwarves. 

Disney’s latest “Lion King” is nothing 
like Lewis’s Aslan. Voiced by Liam Nee- 


son (Oscar Schindler, Qui-Gon Jinn, 
etc.), he spouts New Age mysticism, tell- 
ing the children of the “deep magic that 
governs us all” and saying, of his trip to 
the Stone Table, “it is my destiny.” ‘The 
Emperor-Beyond-the-Sea is never men- 
tioned, and, unlike in Lewis’s tale, the 
White Witch does not tremble in fear at 
the very mention of Aslan’s Name. In- 
stead, she defies Disney’s lion boldly and 
fights him to the death as if she were Nar- 
nia’s demiurge. 

Despite the presence of some of the 
same names and events that Lewis creat- 
ed, the Disney film is notaboutAslan and 
redemption but focuses on the plucky 
children, whose derring-do saves Narnia 
after a long, bloodless Lord of the Rings- 
style battle sequence. (In Lewis’s account, 
the final battle is described rather brief- 
ly.) The talking animals are rendered by 
stilted CGI and often serve as silly comic 
relief (what else, from Disney?), robbing 
the little of Lewis’s dialogue that remains 
of its gravitas. On this wise, Mr. Beaver’s 
long speech about Aslan, a beautiful de- 
piction of the immanence and transcen- 
dence of Christ—““Tame? ’Course He’s 
not Tame!” —is left out altogether. 

The magic of Narnia has been bur- 
ied under Disney’s buffoonery, and we 
can only imagine what the likes of Adam- 
son will do (under the “watchful eye” of 
Douglas Gresham) with Lewis’s scathing- 
ly anti-Muslim Horse and His Boy in years 
to come. "would be a thrill, to be sure, 
to see the valiant Narnian horse Bree — 
voiced, perhaps, by Sean Connery—say to 
the young (Muslim) tarkeena, Aravis (Eli- 
jah Wood?), “Why would a free Narnian 
ever say ‘may he live forever, every time 
he says the Tisroc’s name? I don’t want 
him to live forever!” I would venture to 
guess, however, that this would make for 
a very unpleasant Ramadan at the Magic 
Kingdom. 

There is a deeper magic that has been 
lost here, and I suspect that such a trage- 
dy is what made Lewis so adamant about 
forbidding a celluloid Aslan, which, later 
in his letter, he confessed “would be blas- 
phemy to me.” 

In creating the world of Narnia, Lew- 
is did not set out to make a Gospel tract 
to be used by churches to convert chil- 
dren. Lewis was deeply aware of the loss 
of Christian imagination among English- 
speaking children. Much ink has been 
spilled about his devotion to the works of 
George Macdonald and concerning his 
and his fellow Inkling J.R.R. Tolkien’s ef 
forts to revive that imagination, through 


works of popular fiction, particularly 
through fairy tales full of characters com- 
mon in the Western classical and Chris- 
tian tradition—fauns, elves, dwarfs. To 
that end, Lewis wrote that 


nothing can be more disastrous 
than the view that the cinema can 
and should replace popular writ- 
ten fiction. The elements which it 
excludes are precisely those which 
give the untrained mind its only 
access to the imaginative world. 
There is death in the camera. 


Far beyond the damage done to the sto- 
ry of Peter, Susan, Edmund, and Lucy Pe- 
vensie, Mr. and Mrs. Beaver, Mr. Tum- 
nus the Faun, and Aslan the Untamed 
Lion by Walt Disney Pictures’ horrible 
script is the damage done to young imag- 
inations by just another movie which, like 
the Passion of the Christ, will fade from 
the memories of moviegoers as they move 
on to the next cinematic amusement. 
Like the Witch’s Turkish delight, a film 
can never really satisfy the imagination, 
leaving the viewer hungry for yetanother 
passive entertainment experience. I sus- 
pect that this film will not leave children 
hungry forthe next bedtime chapter, the 
next episode cliffhanger, the next oppor- 
tunity to hear Mom or Dad attempt to 
give voice to Mr. ‘Tumnus. 

Itis this precious little worldthat Amer- 
ican Christians have sacrificed, in ex- 
change for Hollywood’s bow! of porridge 
and the meet-and-greets of the watchful 
Douglas Gresham. The Lion, the Witch, 
and the Wardrobe is certainly not the 
greatest work of Christian fiction; but, 
for decades, it has been a powerful tool 
in the hands of parents who have taken 
their children into what Tumnus called 
the land of “Spare Oom” and through the 
gateway of “War Drobe” into the Shad- 
owland of Narnia. Will children who 
have seen the second greatest movie ever 
made be able to recover their own imag- 
ined pictures of Aslan and Mr. Beaver? 
Will they remember that the mere men- 
tion of Aslan’s Name gave the children a 
sense of safety and fear, all at once? 

American Christians, so eagerto “engage 
the culture” at their children’s expense, 
would do well to reflect on the words of 
Chris Barsanti of filmcritic.com, whoseems 
to have known what Jack Lewis was up to: 
“There’s no hideous beast or CGI land- 
scape renderedhere that can compare with 
what lurks in the mind of even the dullest, 
least imaginative child.” & 
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Anywhere But Here 


The Dark Imaginations of eSlavery 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


. “Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools...’ 


M:: by nature, is limited by time, space, and biology. I 


can only be where 1 am, live for my appointed time, 
and accomplish what I am physically capable of accomplish- 
ing—which, according to the natural order, means, chiefly, 
having a wife and children and providing for them. I am my 
father’s son, a product of my family, of the place of my birth, 
of the contours of the land of my birth. Proper cultivation, 
culture, inculcates the habit of living in harmony with na- 
ture, with the world as God made it. That world is small, and, 
though marred by the Curse, itremains beautiful. 

The Scriptures reflect the natural order and man’s place with- 
in it. “All flesh is as grass,” writes Isaiah, and “the grass with- 
ereth, and the flower fadeth.” God’s will, on a very basic lev- 
el, and apart from the greater issue of sin and redemption, is 
for manto conform to his place. The Decalogue warns us not 
to imagine ourselves outside of our place—whether by mak- 
ing false gods to worship, or by murdering, or by coveting our 
neighbor's wife. 

But this is precisely where our Enlightened Age went off the 
rails. The philosophes wished to be gods, knowing good from 
evil. They said, together with their master, “I will be like the Most 
High.” And so they began to disrupt that “harmony,” as Wendell 
Berry says, “of the inescapable dialogue between culture and na- 
ture.” Their concepts of man-in-the-state-of nature, or man-in- 
the-state, was, as Saint Paul put it in Romans 1, idolatry. 

In the face of all of the evil unleashed throughout our “en- 
lightened” age, we often hear conservatives warn that God’s 
judgment must not be far off. “If we don’t repent of [abortion, 
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? 


— Romans 1:22 


“gay marriage,” human cloning], God’s gonna judge this na- 
tion!” The assumption behind this fear is that what we are wit- 
nessing in Western society is man at his worst. The sad reality 
is that, in preparation for that Great Day, God is already judg- 
ing the American people, by withdrawing a portion of His re- 
straint. For at least a century, God has been pouring out bow] 
after bow] of judgmenton our society, giving Western man over 
to his “vile affections,” allowing him to enslave himself further 
through advanced “knowledge” of the workings ofnature which, 
taken apartfrom the created order, produce only mutation, sick- 
ness, and death. Thisis the “sorcery, murder, theft, and fornica- 
tion” of which Saint John speaks in the Apocalypse. 

For the last century, our rulers have been on a quest to destroy 
our natural relationship to the created order—time, space, and 
biology—through technology. In his essay “The Abolition of 
Man,” C.S. Lewis provides three examples of this sorcery: the 
airplane, the radio, and the contraceptive. These attempts at 
conquering nature are, in fact, instruments of human control, 
even slavery. “As regards the powers manifested in the aero- 
plane and the wireless, Man is as much the patient or subject 
as the possessor, since he is the target both for bombs and for 
propaganda.” Concering contraceptives, Lewis continues, 
“there is a paradoxical, negative sense in which all possible fu- 
ture generations are the patients and subjects of a power wield- 
ed by those already alive.” 

The airplane gives us the illusion of “mobility,” causing us to 
believe that we have eliminated, to some extent, the constraints 
of space and time. When your son or daughter achieves suc- 
cess, he is said to be “going places.” But unmasked, “upward 
mobility” means hating the soil on which I was born and leav- 
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ing it behind as quickly as possible. It means throwing off the 
“shackles” of living in close proximity to our parents, grandpar- 
ents, and children; yet we remain “free” to visit them, as one 
does monkeys at a zoo, whenever we wish — perhaps on one of 
the many three-day weekends our government graciously grants 
us. It means that rootless man is taught from an early age that 
love for his native people and place is something to be despised 
and that “provincialism’” is a relic of an unenlightened past. 

In 1930, Andrew Lytle knew that the automobile and the 
highway system had already accomplished this. “The good- 
road programs drive like a flying wedge and split the heart of 
this provincialism—which prefers religion to science, hand- 
crafts to technology, the inertia of the fields to the acceleration 
of industry, and leisure to nervous prostration.” 

The appeal to the loss of leisure seems strange in today’s cul- 
ture. After all, aren’t we a people of leisure “amusing ourselves 
to death”? Not really, because outside a harmonious relation- 
ship to nature, our pretended leisure can only lead to “nervous 
prostration.” But thanks to electricity and satellites blasting 
through the ether above us, we now have hour upon hour of ner- 
vous prostration awaiting us in our cars, living rooms, and offic- 
es. Lewis feared the “wireless,” and Mr. Lytle, the “radio sales- 
man” who makes use of the good-roads system and “descends 
to take away the farmer’s money.” Could they have imagined 
the horrors of today’s enslaving technology? 

From a God’s-eye view above the towns of America, every 
evening at eight, seven Central and Mountain, millions of 
people are sitting on their couches and easy chairs, staring at 
the wall in silence. Stroll down the streets of any subdivision 
in any neighborhood, North or South, East or West, after dark- 
ness falls, and what do you see? Green lights flash through the 
curtains of the picture windows in every living room and, in- 
creasingly, out of the bedroom windows of children. Televi- 
sions, turned on as families walk through their front doors every 
day, stay on throughout the evening, with thousands of imag- 
es flowing into the minds of fathers, mothers, sons, and daugh- 
ters. The noise is a constant drone in the background, stealing 
away precious hours of the fleeting time granted to each man 
in his lifetime and lulling him to sleep at night. Liberty—the 
liberty of choice —is measured in terms of the question, Digi- 
tal cable or satellite dish? 

The content of these images and sounds is often the subject 
of fierce debate and passionate polemics among the state’s con- 
servative and liberal factions. Faxes flow through machines in 
think tanks and congresspersons’ offices: “Christian Morality 
Center Condemns Blatant Attack on Family Values: Tonight’s 
episode of The Sodomy Girls contains three sexually suggestive 
scenes, as well as two hells and one damn.” 

So we devise our V-Chips, or read our favorite conservative 
reviewer's Meese-Commission-style analysis of the program, or 
turn over to the Trinity Broadcasting Network, in hopes of se- 
curing Quality Entertainment with High Production Values. 
What we fail to do is to question the thing itself that droning 
machine of plastic and metal thatrelays images from centralized 
and anarcho-tyrannical networks located far away in New York 
or Los Angeles or anywhere that is somewhere else. Those net- 
works give us our news, tell us what we ought to believe about 
the world, who “we” are as a “nation,” which of “ourstories” are 
important, what CDs and DVDs and computers and automo- 
biles and vacations we should buy, and generally occupy our 
thoughts during our “leisure time.” 

When our thoughts are not occupied by the flashing picture 
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tube or plasma screen and surround-sound speakers, they are 
being pummeled by the sounds of electronically recorded mu- 
sic. After I turn off the TV in the morning, I can hop into my 
car and listen to the radio or CDs while | commute to work. 
IfI am conservative, | thank God that I am not like the publi- 
can in the car next to me, with his subwoofer pounding away 
at the local noise ordinance; no, [ have burned a special CD of 
my own favorite music, reflecting my taste. Perhaps my music 
is Thought-Provoking Pop, the Wisdom of Bono — intellectu- 
al stuff, very serious. Or perhaps | am above all popular music, 
with only Bach cantatas and Palestrina Masses in my machine. 
But have I ever stopped to consider this medium of recorded 
music that interrupts my otherwise silent moments? Is mu- 
sic—the melody, harmony, and rhythm of the scale of nature, 
organized by skilled human hands and voices— meant to be en- 
joyed in this manner, which is to say, consumed? Is this free- 
dom, to have so much at my fingertips and so little in my heart 
to love? Furthermore, is it freedom to rely on others, from dis- 
tant lands, who were capable of successfully selling themselves 
to record-company executives, who answer to CEOs, who an- 
swer to shareholders —is it freedom to be dependent on them 
for the music that fills my thoughts and imagination? 


he already dehumanized modern workplace is another 

place where men and women sit and stare at screens. Ex- 
tensive bookkeeping, which is what so much time spent on the 
computer amounts to, is itself, as Mr. Lytle taught us, the prod- 
uct of modernization, of placing a crude monetary or numeric 
value on things that used to have intrinsic worth. Today, we 
cannot operate without computers, which must be upgraded 
constantly, at great expense, in order to free them of man-made 
viruses and man-made obsolescence. We cannot communi- 
cate without electronic mail, because our everyday communi- 
cations are not face-to-face, because we imagine that we have 
conquered space. Letters can be lost, burned up in house fires, 
or discarded; yet letters, because they are by their very nature 
more difficult to produce, more permanent in construction, 
are saved, cherished, reread, preserved. E-mail “goes down” in 
one fell swoop; hard drives fail, and messages are lost forever; 
CD backups are scratched and become instantly useless. 

The internet and the World Wide Web are the ultimate 
pretended elimination of space. As broadband makes its way 
across the world like the TVA made its way through Tennes- 
see, like the railroads and the Interstate Highway System made 
their way across the United States, there is seemingly no limit 
tothe transfer of “information.” Travelers on the “information 
superhighway” can remain as anonymous as they wish and go 
wherever they like, ostensibly undetected. And the number-one 
use of this space-eliminating technology is the production and 
consumption of pornography. God gave us over to “vile affec- 
tions” and now, to the tune of $54 billion per year, username: 
anonymous is free to dishonor his body in a dark room, in the 
glow of his LCD screen. 

Ican also join an “online community,” in which I can pre- 
tend to fellowship with those I will never see, never hear, and 
never know. By presenting an electronic impression of myself 
in a chat room, or on a message board, I can live in an illusory 
global village, in which all judgments on me and my character 
are limited to the version of myself that I have chosen to por- 
tray—and can eliminate, by unsubscribing, if someone should 
make me uncomfortable. These relationships happen not of 
necessity, in a community in which | must foster harmony in 





order to live, but as a form of entertainment. 

There are conservative solutions, of course. I can set up 
Google so that it only performs “safe searches.” I can program 
my e-mail so that most of the “male enlrgmant” and “hot un- 
derrage girrl” messages go into my junk box. But what guaran- 
tees that Google’s “safe search” yields for me that which is true, 
lovely, honorable, and of good report? Furthermore, this “vir- 
tual reality” is capable of consuming all of my thoughts, mak- 
ing every question and whim something that I can satisfy “on 
demand,” with one click of the mouse. Without memory, with- 
outsoil, without kin and community, all of this information has 
no context, amounting to nothing, a chasing after the ether. In 
this virtual reality, there is the illusion offreedom. We call this 
realm “cyberspace,” which derives from the not-very-ancient 
word cybernetics, which, according to Webster's, is “the science 
of communications and automatic control in both machines 
and living things.” 

The hallmark ofourservilesociety is rootlessness, fickleness, 
and the incapability of sustained thinking, deep feeling, and 
imagination. The authority that once characterized churches in 
the Western tradition, Protestant and Catholic, mustnow yield 
to the consumer whose everythoughtis captive to the eCulture. 
Clergy of all stripes must wrestle with the question, How do we 
penetrate this barrier? And far too many have attempted to join 
the ranks of what C.S. Lewis called “the Conditioners” —those 
who mass-produce the thoughtproducts for modern Western 
man to consume. It is easy to identify the larger-than-life, hid- 
eous culprits: Bill Hybels and his Willow Creek model of the 
contemporary, feel-good church; Rick Warren with his Tony 
Robbins-style “purpose-driven” life; and Joel Osteen grinning 
and guaranteeing “your bestlife, now!” Butbeyondthese empty 
smiles are thousands of small, traditional parishes that are toying 
with subtle changes to the “way things have always been done.” 
Modern man does not want to be stuck in his parish church; 
he does not want to be hammered with God’s Law and offered 
a crucified, bleeding Savior for his sins. And, after all, did God 
really say thata little modern music in church is wrong? Can’t 
I “connect” better with each and every seeker, ifhe sees me on 
a large television screen hoisted up on the wall? Aren’t we sup- 
posed to “be all things to all men” that we might “win some”? 


his is the Babylon that our Enlightened masters have 
built, the latest incarnation of the “GreatWhore.. . with 
whom the kings of the earth have committed fornication.” She 
hates nature and the simplicity and smallness of life, because 
she hates nature’s God, and she is “drunk with the blood of the 
saints and the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” She sits on an 
expansive global community, for, as Saint John records, “the 
waters that you saw, where the harlot is seated, are peoples and 
multitudes and nations and tongues.” Her grip on the minds of 
men and women is strong; however, when this culture begins 
to fall, which is inevitable, her slavery will fall with her. “And 
the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her; for 
no man buyeth their merchandise any more: The merchan- 
dise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, and 
fine linen, and... chariots, and slaves... the souls of men.” 
“How may the Southerner take hold of his Tradition?” asks 
Allen Tate. “The answer is, by violence.” This is still true, es- 
pecially in a spiritual sense. Ridding oneself and one’s family 
of the chains of modem life often requires violent amputations. 
It is difficult for many to live without the soothing flashes of the 
picture tube, or to force yourself to remain rooted in your fami- 


ly’s soil, or to turn aside from ether relationships to the honesty 
of life among kin. And, in some ways, it is dangerous to go ona 
fundamentalist rampage, destroying televisions and computers, 
exorcising the present demons. Without replacing these crea- 
tures, we leave the house swept and ready for each spirit to re- 
turn with seven others and take up permanent residence. 

Wendell Berry writes, “If we want our forests to last, then 
we must make wood products that last, for our forests are more 
threatened by shoddy workmanship than by clear-cutting or by 
fire.” Similarly, families and households are in greater danger 
from “shoddy fathers” than they are from the fires of MTV or 
of instant messaging. It is one thing to kick in the television set, 
but what happens afterward, in the silence that follows? Love 
for that which naturally surrounds us, in the smallest of spac- 
es, is what is missing, and its absence creates the vacuum that 
eSlavery is so eager to fill. 

Lewis mentions contraception as one of the wicked modem 
attempts at “conquering nature.” But this desire to conquer 
one’s own fecundity and human legacy arises from a (perhaps 
unwitting) hatred of babies—and hatred for one’s place in the 
natural order, which is hatred for God. Berry says it this way: 
“Perhaps the greatest immediate danger lies in our dislike of 
ourselves as a species. ... We must come to terms with the fact 
that it is not natural to be disloyal to one’s own kind.” 

Hatred of one’s own kind—of wife, children, parents, kin, 
friends, colleagues, masters, servants— is the heart of eSlavery. 
In CS. Lewis’s The Screwtape Letters, the master tempter Un- 
cle Screwtape advises the young devil, Wormwood, thatlove for 
the immediate is disastrous for their infernal cause. 


The great thing is to direct the malice to his immedi- 

ate neighbors whom he meets every day and to thrust his 
benevolence out to the remote circumference, to peo- 
ple he does not know. The malice thus becomes whol- 
ly real and the benevolence, largely imaginary. ‘There is 
no good at all in inflaming his hatred of the Germans if, 
at the same time, a pernicious habit of charity is growing 
up between hint and his mother, his employer, and the 
man he meets in the train. 


Conversely, Thomas Fleming writes, “Charity, so it is said, be- 
gins athome. Itthen radiates outward in ever broader and weak- 
er concentric rings until it encompasses the widest human ho- 
rizons a person is willing to acknowledge.” 

God, with His still, small voice, is still found in the little 
things, in the space that surrounds us, in the Creation and in 
procreation. Telling our stories to our own people, our own 
children, helps to break the hold of network and satellite televi- 
sion—the Devil’s stories, from far away. “Taking down the fid- 
dle,” as Mr. Lytle said, and making our own “small” music drops 
the shackles that bind us to recordings made by unbelievers and 
strangers for the shareholder’s profit. Loving reality, not virtu- 
al reality, breaks the shackles of eSlavery, the modern culture 
that wars against God and multiplies sin, sickness, and death. 
Until the end, that culture will continue to receive judgment 
from the hands of God, as He withdraws His restraint on evil, 
allowing man to discover new sorceries and enslave himself all 
the more. And, if we do consider the greater reality of sin and 
redemption, the truth of the Incamation is the ultimate witness 
to the beauty of smallness, demonstrating that, under the veil of 
darkness, God is found lying in Bethlehem’s manger, among 
the lowly, the least of His Creation. & 
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Love on the Rocks 


A New Covenant 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


f George Barna, by far the most prominent head counter 

among American Christians, is correct, 35 percent of “born- 
again Christians” have experienced (to borrow from Tammy 
Wynette) “pure h-e-double-l.” A decade-long study on the 
Barna Group’s website, published first in 2004, reveals that, 
“among married born again Christians, 35% have experienced 
a divorce. That figure is identical to the outcome among mar- 
ried adults who are not born again: 35%.” 

Near the end of his article, Barna clarifies that, by “born 
again,” he is referring to Christians who identified themselves 
as having made “a personal commitment to Jesus Christ that is 
still important in their life today” and that, therefore, his data on 
“born agains” included Catholics and many Mainline Protes- 
tants. We thus learn that American Catholics (25 percent) are 
“less likely than Protestants [39 percent] to get divorced,” and 
that, on the Protestant side, Pentecostals (44 percent) are more 
likely to get divorced than are Presbyterians (28 percent). 

This high level of h-e-double-! does not translate into a high 
level of moral guilt, however, as “a majority of both Protestants 
(58%) and Catholics (69%)” did not consider divorce in cases 
where one spouse had not committed adultery to be a sin. 

“Ye are the light of the world,” Jesus told His disciples. “A 
city that is set on an hill cannot be hid.” Thanks to Gov. John 
Winthrop and his many reinterpreters, the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony or New England or the Union or America or Greater 
Worldwide America has, at one time or another, been iden- 
tified as that “shining City on a Hill” that would beam the 
light of .. . something on the earth. The high divorce rate in 
our Magnalia Christi Americana alone (to say nothing of our 
murder of the unborn or our approval of and participation in 
sodomy) shows this claim to be bogus. 

It would be bogus anyway, however, since Jesus had the 
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Church and not the modern state in mind. But if the numbers 
cited above are any indication, the churches of America are 
failing to uphold the most basic Christian teachings on mar- 
riage, and the light that our churches are shining has grown 
fairly dim. (When is the last time you heard a red-hot, or even 
tepid, condemnation of divorce from a Sunday pulpit?) After 
all, in our democratized American church culture —irrespec- 
tive of various dogmatic commitments regarding authority and 
polity—far too many voters or committee members or “givers” 
are divorced, and American pastors (so often treated as hire- 
lings) have become the proverbial muzzled oxen. 

So, with the churches falling down on the job, should we look 
to governmentto pick up the slack? In this, the era of “compas- 
sionate conservatism,” when our President’s favorite mantra is 
that “government has a role to play,” some desperate folks seem 
to think that the modern state can help to turn the tide of ram- 
pant divorce, broken families, and pure h-e-double-l. 

Gov. Mike Huckabee of Arkansas is one of them. A for- 
mer Southern Baptist minister, he has been Arkansas’ chief 
executive since 1996, when Jim Guy Tucker ignominiously 
resigned. In 2001, Governor Huckabee encouraged the pas- 
sage of the state’s Covenant Marriage Act, which grants the 
citizens of the Land of Opportunity the option of subjecting 
themselves to a slightly more rigorous standard for marriage 
and divorce. Instead of a “standard” marriage, which is rela- 
tively easy to procure and can just as easily be dissolved—in 
the eyes of the state, via no-fault divorce—couples can opt 
for a covenant marriage. In addition, those already married 
can “convert” their marriage into a covenant one, by signing 
the requisite documents and following a standard procedure 
required of all those seeking a covenant marriage. 

That procedure involves counseling. According to the law, 


A declaration of intent to contract a covenant marriage 
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shall contain . . . the following: .. . An affidavit by the 
parties that they have received authorized counseling 
which shall include a discussion of the seriousness of 
covenant marriage, communication of the fact that a 
covenant marriage is a commitment for life, a discus- 
sion of the obligation to seek marital counseling in times 
of marital difficulties, and a discussion of the exclusive 
grounds for legally terminating a covenant marriage by 
divorce. 


The law goes on to specify that 


“Authorized counseling” means marital counseling 
provided by a priest, minister, rabbi, clerk of the Society 
of Friends, any clergy member of any religious sect, or 
a “licensed professional counselor,” “licensed associate 
counselor,” “licensed marriage and family therapist,” 
“licensed clinical psychologist,” or “licensed associate 
marriage and family therapist” . . . 


According to researchers Joseph Lee Rodgers, Paul A. Na- 
konezny, and Robert D. Shull, no-fault divorces account for as 
many as “57,000 extra divorces” per year in the United States. 
Huckabee’s Covenant Marriage Law seekstoaddressthis trend, 
which began in 1969 when Ronald Reagan (then governor of 
California) signed the first no-fault divorce law, by eliminating 
it from consideration. A husband or wife who has procured a 
covenant marriage in the state of Arkansas may only divorce if 
the other spouse has committed adultery or a “felony or other 
infamous crime”; physically or sexually abused the innocent 
spouse or one of their children; or lived “separately and apart 
continuously” for at least two years. 

The covenant-marriage movement began in the late 1990’s 
under the direction of Southern Baptist pastor Phil Waugh. 
Pastor Phil had worked for the Southern Baptist Convention’s 
Sunday School Board before he brought together “19 mar- 
riage and family ministries and Christian organizations” to 
launch the movement in 1999. Then, in 2001, “God revealed 
to him that He remembered the vows they had made and the 
covenant He had made with them. There was no question in 
[Phil’s] heart or mind that God called [Phil and his wife] out 
to serve as the Executive Directors for the Covenant Marriage 
Movement.” 

Pastor Phil’s vision was “to join hands and hearts in trans- 
forming the present divorce culture, in which they live, to a 
covenant marriage culture through which He can be glori- 
fied.” His strategy was two-pronged: On one hand, he would 
encourage churches to promote extralegal covenant marriages 
within their own congregations and denominations — in other 
words, more focused premarital counseling and greater em- 
phasis on the permanence of marriage vows, culminating in 
the signature of a covenant-marriage contract (with no legal 
status); on the other, he would call Christians to exert pressure 
on state legislatures to enact laws that would make the vows of 
covenant marriage legally binding. 

Despite these intentions, as well as the support of a growing 
number of largely evangelical pro-family organizations, the 
covenantmarriage movement had a difficult time gaining mo- 
mentum. Only Arkansas, Louisiana, and Arizona were able to 
get covenant-marriage laws on the books, though similar bills 
were unsuccessfully introduced in the legislatures of Iowa, 
Missouri, Indiana, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Mis- 
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sissippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Georgia, New Mexico, 
California, Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, Oregon, Nebraska, 
Tennessee, Washington, and Florida. 


hen, on Valentine’s Day (when else?) 2005, Governor 

Huckabee attempted to infuse the movement with new 
life by organizing and participating in an event that overshot 
his own expectations. One year after homosexuals began flock- 
ing to Sodom-on-the-Bay’s city hall to participate in Mayor 
Gavin Newsom’s “Gay Marriage” Extravaganza!, couples of 
a different stripe were flocking to Little Rock’s Alltel Arena to 
participate in the Arkansas Celebration of Marriage, in which 
Governor Huckabee and his wife, Janet, “converted” their 
union into a covenant marriage. A crowd of over 8,000 was in 
attendance for this “extraordinary evening” (according to p.r. 
materials). Speakers for this made-for-television event included 
Dr. Crawford Loritts, host of Living a Legacy, Dennis Rainey, 
host of Family Life Today; and Rabbi Daniel Lapin of Toward 
Tradition (an organization that, among other things, helps to 
galvanize dispensationalist support for Israel and which, ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, helped to funnel money from 
Jack Abramoff to the wife of an aide of Tom DeLay). And the 
audience was treated to the inspirational song stylings of “five- 
time Grammy winner CeCe Winans.” 

According to Governor Huckabee’s website, the event was, 
as you might imagine, an unqualified success. The clerk of 
Arkansas’ Pulaski County, Pat O’Brien, who performed the 
ceremony, claimed that, following the event, “his office had 
processed more Covenant Marriages in one month than it had 
in the previous four years.” 

That assessment is a bit misleading. Over the three-plus 
years preceding that “one month,” less than one percent of 
Arkansans had opted for covenant marriage. And, while the 
figure is slightly higher in Louisiana and Arizona, sadly, the 
divorce rate has not dropped in any of those states. While 
Pastor Phil claims that 50,000 couples have joined the cov- 
enantmarriage movement and that he enjoys the support of 
65 pro-family organizations or ministries, covenant marriage 
seems dead in the water. 

Pastor Phil is pressing on, though, by attempting to cement 
the identity of the Sunday nearest Valentine’s Day as “Cov- 
enant Marriage Sunday.” (That sounds more relevant than 
Septuagesima, doesn’t it?) If your church is willing, an entire 
packet of covenant-marriage materials awaits, including vari- 
ous books, recordings, and other products, as well as a ledger 
of covenant-marriage certificates. During the month of Febru- 
ary of this year, Governor Huckabee devoted his weekly radio 
broadcast to the promotion of Covenant Marriage Sunday, 
playing excerpts from the speeches delivered at the Arkansas 
Celebration of Marriage. 

That included Rabbi Lapin’s address, broadcast on February 
11, in which he offers several tools for maintaining a healthy 
marriage. Drawing our attention to Genesis, he enjoins us 


to remember that God created man and woman, and 
he taught them the principle of marriage before there 
were any children. And so, he brings them together, 
Adam and Eve, and he says to them —what’s the first 
thing he says? “Go to synagogue and church regularly 
every week”? Nope. Does he say “make sure you tithe 
and give ten percent of your income to charity”? Not 
there he doesn’t. What’s the very first thing he says? He 





says “be together, form a marriage, love one another and 
then have children and fill the earth.” My second tool 
for the covenant of marriage is that we are spouses before 
we are parents. And by far the greatest gift that you can 
bestow on children is a pair of parents whose eyes both 
light up when the other walks into a room. 


hk: this statement, we have underscored for us many of the 
things that are wrong with the covenant-marriage move- 
ment. Rabbi Lapin has the facts wrong, for starters. According 
to Genesis 1, the very first thing that God said after forming 
Eve and giving her to Adam was, “Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it: and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” He never tells 
them to “be together” or to fix the love light in their eyes as pre- 
requisite for having children. Instead, they are to bear God’s 
image —as Creator, through procreation; and, as Sovereign of 
all things, by subduing the earth and ruling over it. Conse- 
quently, when they rebel against God, the Curse befits their 
crime: Adam must struggle to till a rebellious soil full of weeds, 
and Eve must travail to fill her primary (though not only) func- 
tion as helpmeet. Nonetheless, even after the Curse, God 
repeats His blessing (“Be fruitful”) and commandment (“and 
multiply”) to Noah. 

Children factor very little into today’s “covenant marriage,” 
though they do, at least, qualify as objects of abuse necessary to 
obtain a divorce. Nowhere in the required “qualified counsel- 
ing” is a commitment to forswear contraception or to affirm 
that, from the foundation of the world, marriage has meant 
children (unless God intervenes). The Baptist or Catholic or 
Scientologist or Wiccan clergyman does not need to sign an 
affidavit indicating that he/she/it has taught the couple that 
a household in which the wife works outside of the home is 
more likely to experience a divorce, or that a couple that re- 
jects the blessing of fertility is less likely to last. (Citing a study 
by Chicago School sociologist John Ermisch, Allan Carlson 
writes, in “World Population Trends and the Retreat From 
Marriage,” that “married mothers who are employed after giv- 
ing birth are almost twice-as-likely to divorce as new mothers 
who do not work after bearing a child.” According to Ermisch, 
“having fewer children and having them later in one’s life sug- 
gests a tendency for the expected gains from marriage coopera- 
tion to decline. This suggests that a fall in fertility will increase 
divorce rates and reduce marriage rates.”) 

Contraception also wars against what modern theologians 
call the unitive aspect of the marriage bed. Wives who are 
treated as mere receptacles for their husbands’ desires are not 
being shown a love that implies the “lifelong commitment” 
championed by the marriage covenanters. On the other hand, 
a couple that is open to having several children demonstrates 
to each other the permanence of their union —far more than 
“eyes that light up” will ever show. 

It is precisely here that the state and the churches have con- 
spired against the family—and the nation, as well. Fathers 
have little support from government in maintaining their roles 
as heads of households. The no-fault divorce revolution (1969) 
went hand-in-hand with the legalization of contraception 
(1965) and then abortion (1973). But before this, Protestant 
churches, one by one (beginning in 1930 at Lambeth) had laid 
down and died on the contraception issue, and the Catholic 
churches in the United States, by and large, have since had 


little to say about their magisterium’s courageous upholding of 
the natural law and 2,000 years of Christian teaching. 

All of this underscores the larger problem with covenant 
marriage. Government has no business defining holy matri- 
mony, whether that means including the perversion of “mo- 
nogamous” sodomites or the creation of a new sort of marriage 
that is harder to get out of and is sanctioned by state-approved 
counselors or clergy or gibbons. In regulating marriage, gov- 
ernment bears witness to the natural law, established by God 
in Creation, which cannot be redefined. It exists only as a cov- 
enant, sealed by the sexual union of man and wife, from which 
children are the natural outcome. 


e used to love large families and be 
ashamed of divorce; we used to demand 
more from our pastors and less from our 

government. Now, the reverse 1s 


true—but it does not have to be. 


In the past, our people and our families were protected by 
our government, by which I do not mean the man behind the 
curtain in Washington, D.C. Divorce was nearly impossible. 
Trafficking contraceptives and abortion/infanticide were il- 
legal; fathers could earn a decent living and were not insulted 
with offers of retraining at community college after learning 
that their jobs had been shipped overseas. Mothers could stay 
at home and rear their own children on their husband’s in- 
come. Family farms were not made worthless by government- 
subsidized agribusiness. Parents could refuse to spare the rod 
without fearing an investigation by child-protective services. 
And household incomes were not taxed to pay for the educa- 
tion, healthcare, and welfare of the illegal aliens who were 
stealing their jobs. 

In the past, our churches —by which I do not mean Prom- 
ise Keepers or Focus on the Family or the Christian Book- 
sellers Association—had something to say about marriage. 
They called divorce a sin. They encouraged procreation and 
denounced contraception. They said, “Husbands love your 
wives,” and “wives, obey your husbands,” and “children, obey 
your parents” —without therapeutic and effeminate qualifiers. 
They did not need Governor Huckabee or Rabbi Lapin or Pas- 
tor Phil or anyone else to teach them that “marriage is for life,” 
orto invent a special kind of marriage for pro-family advocates, 
or to offer their people star-studded token ceremonies to “cel- 
ebrate” what God created in the Garden. 

In the past, we were a people —or, rather, peoples—with 
our own families, clans, governments, and churches. We used 
to love large families and be ashamed of divorce; we used to 
demand more from our pastors and less from our government. 
Now, the reverse is true — but it does not have to be; for, unlike 
the prospect of eliminating no-fault divorce (or child abuse or 
evil itself) everywhere, repentance is within our reach. << 
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Heresies 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


Everybody Loves Paul 


These are the days of shame for American 
Christians. Not the sort of shame, like 
Isaiah’s, that results from coming face to 
face with aholy God. (“Woe is me, for I 
ama man of unclean lips.”) Instead, it is 
the sort that Buck Dorkman feels in the 
school cafeteria, when he picks up his tray 
at the end of the lunch counter and real- 
izes that, once again, he has nowhere to 
sit. There is no room at any of the Cool 
Tables for Buck Dorkman. 

Ashamed of who he is and yearning for 
acceptance, Buck swallows his pride and 
tries to remake himself in the image of 
those he wants to impress. (“Tothe Jew,” 
some mightinterject here, “I became asa 
Jew.”) He even ditches his dorky friends. 
Butsometimes, human nature being what 
it is, no compromise is good enough to 
impress those who have already attained 
whathe is seeking. “Nice jacket, Poindex- 
ter, but lose the pocket protector!” 

By the standards of today’s national caf 
eteria, the Jesus Who came to seek and 
save the lost and Who bids His Church 
to “compel them to come in” is not very 
cool. So, in order to impress the popular 
crowd, many Christians have felt com- 
pelled to give their Friend an extreme 
makeover, stripping Him of the garments 
of tradition and the language of sin and for- 
giveness, so the only thing He has to say is 
“Accept everybody, and don’t judge!” 

This is the Jesus espoused by one of the 
coolest guys in the lunchroom —a fellow 
named Paul Hewson, who wears dark 
sunglasses nearly everywhere he goes, 
even when he preaches from the pulpits 
of America’s churches. Born in 1960 in 
Dublin to a Catholic father and a Prot- 
estant mother, Paul knows that “religion 
is the enemy of God. It’s almost like re- 
ligion is what happens when the Spirit 
has left the building.” This probably ex- 
plains why the closest thing to a “church” 
that Paul and his very cool friends David, 
Adam, and Larry ever belonged to was a 
Bible-study fellowship called Shalom — 
from which they bolted in the early 80’s 
when itbecame too churchy. Since then, 
Paul has looked for God wherever he can 
find Him. As he told Christianity Today, 
“I just go where the life is, you know? 
Where I feel the Holy Spirit.” 

In fact, Paul has gone a step further 
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(though he’d be loath to admit it): He has 
created his own religion, which looks, in 
part, like Christianity but contains ele- 
ments of Judaism, Islam, and Buddhism. 
It’s the kind of religion that everyone in 
the lunchroom can get behind, because 
its only commandment is Thou shalt not 
judge —which, Paul will tell you, is really 
the centralteaching ofevery historic faith 
(“Check Judaism. Check Islam. Check 
pretty much anyone”), especially Christi- 
anity, before it was perverted by religion. 
“You know,” Paul said recently, “the only 
time Christis judgmental is on the subject 
of the poor.” Inspired by his own theolo- 
gy-by-concordance (which seems to over- 
look more than a few thorny passages of 
Scripture), Paul cofounded, in 2002, an 
organization called DATA, which stands 
for Debt, AIDS, Trade, and Africa. The 
chief sacrament of Paul’s religion is the 
act of supporting DATA’s vision of writ- 
ing off all of Africa’s debts to the world’s 
“wealthy nations” and eliminating AIDS 
in the Dark Continent through educa- 
tion, medication, and contraception. 

Paul has had many opportunities to 
promote his religion because, well, he is 
a very popular guy—a rock star, in fact. 
It may come as a surprise to some that 
the very churches that Paul criticizes so 
fiercely as bastions of Spirit-killing reli- 
gion are dying to have Paul speak from 
their pulpits. After all, he takes every 
opportunity he can find to mock them 
(“God has some really weird kids”) and 
everything that their traditions stand for: 
“True religion] is notall aboutthe things 
that the church bangs on about. It is not 
about sexual immorality...” 

But Buck Dorkman doesn’t care. He’s 
far too interested in graduating to the 
Cool Table to notice the insults. In fact, 
he is thrilled that a rock star is interested 
in him. For years, he has been imitating 
Paul, attempting to create music that ap- 
proaches Paul’s level of vapid, pretentious 
coolness, hoping that all of the young 
people who worship Paul will think that 
Buck is just like him. Unfortunately, Paul 
doesn’t even seem flattered and has sim- 
ply called Buck’s music “sh-t.” In Paul’s 
words, Buck and his sad little kind have 
failed to understand that “Music is the 
language of the spirit anyway. Its first 


function is praise to creation—praise to 
the beauty of the woman lying next to 
you, or the woman you would like to lie 
next to you.” 

Paul andhis friends have never liked the 
label “Christian rock baitd,” because Paul 
likes being a regular rock-star, who can 
“cling to hisrightto be anass.” Andthough 
he insists that, by assing around, he and his 
band have really “f--ked up their corner of 
the Christian market,” Paul’s rebel-with-a- 
cause behavior has only gained more fawn- 
ing attention from Christians, who are eager 
to attach their names to his Great Cause — 
from Bill Hybels to Billy Graham, from 
Presbyterians to Methodists, from Whea- 
ton College to Christianity Today. 

At this year’s Presidential Prayer Break- 
fast, where Paul was the keynote speak- 
er, he quoted from the New Testament, 
the Koran, and “the Jewish Scripture,” 
admonishing President Bush and Con- 
gress that God will “judge” (gasp!) Ameri- 
caand her churches if they fail to keep At 
rica from “going up in flames.” President 
Bush followed Paul atthe podium and, in 
true Dorkman fashion, proclaimed, “I’ve 
gotten to know Bono. (Laughter.) He’s a 
doer. The thing about this good citizen 
of the world is he’s used his position to get 
things done.” Speaking for Dorkmans ev- 
erywhere, he added, “You're an amazing 
guy, Bono. God bless you. (Applause.)” 

True Christianity is concerned with the 
plight of the poor, the suffering, the dying. 
But the greater reality that the Church is 
called to address has to do with sin, righ- 
teousness, and judgment and how the cru- 
cified God-Man redeemed mankind. 
What insight does Paul have to give those 
who possess the “words of eternal life,” 
otherthan how to “be an ass”? How great 
is the loss of faith among a people who tit- 
ter in the presence of a “citizen of the 
world,” such as Bono, who despises all 
that they once held dear? eC 


Heresies — 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


Church Shopper 


Like the French, we Americans live in, 
to borrow from Claude Polin, a “me- 
first” society. Each and every man is the 
measure of all things, his own arbiter of 
that which is beautiful, true, and of good 
report. Reared on the Disney principle 
(You can be whatever you want to be, or, Be 
true to yourself, or Listen to your heart— 
all variations on a me-first theme), we ap- 
proach “culture” like a hungry shopper. 
And the customer is always right. 

So it goes with religion. Only in Amer- 
ica could the term church shopping be 
coined. What church do you go to? Oh, 
we're church shopping right now. True, 
the amoeba-like sectarianism of Amer- 
ican Protestantism makes the ground 
more fertile (Ifyou don’t like your church, 
start a new one!), but this phenomenon is 
hardly confined to Protestantism. Ideal- 
ists of all backgrounds shop till they find 
the perfect church—the right blend of 
preaching (selfhelp, hellfire), worship 
(your musical taste), and multigenera- 
tional ministry (childcare, youth minis- 
try, Golden Agers’ Prayer Breakfast). 

And we advertise: Looking for an un- 
ashamedly fundamental, King James, mis- 
sion-minded church? Visit us this Sunday 
at... Or: Tired of worship that doesn’t 
speak to your heart? You'll love our con- 
temporary service! Or: Tired of video mon- 
itors and praise bands? You'lllove our tra- 
ditional service! 

Weary church shoppers more famil- 
iar with today’s market hunt for the best 
value for their dollar. If you find a ser- 
vice with (insert your genre preference) 
music, you may be willing to settle for a 
church with less-than-stellar Kiddie Kare 
or Children’s Church. Or, if a “vibrant 
youth ministry” for your awakening Brit- 
ney or Fiona or Avril is what you have 
in mind, you might settle for an average 
praise band. The market is always chang- 
ing, however, as are customer needs, and 
any church that sits on its hands in the 
“culture” department (or doesn’t real- 
ize that “lost people matter to God,” as 
church-growth guru Bill Hybels puts it) 
may lose valuable members to another 
ministry. 

When, as a teenager, I interviewed at 
a very cool “men’s” clothing chain at the 
mall, the manager, gauging my aptitude 
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for selling skinny ties and rayon suits, asked 
me, “When you walk bya store, what’s the 
first thing you see?” I stammered out the 
answer, “What’s .. . in the front?” “Yes!” 
he replied, as if] had just hit on the Great- 
est Marketing Principle Ever. “We put the 
latest, hottest things right in the front [ge- 
nius]—at the lowest possible price—but 
then, you know what? We upsell! You 
must have the socks that go with that! Do 
youhavea bolo tie? Our jeans are two-for- 
twenty-five this week, by the way!” 

Get them in the door—that’s the mar- 
keting strategy aimed at today’s church 
shopper. Then, you upsell him with a 
deeper commitment: life, salvation, for- 
giveness —something more expensive. If 
you try hard enough, you can steal that 
shopper from his regular store, and you’ve 
got yourself a repeat customer. 

Today, denominations are often viewed 
as brand names, known by what is dis- 
played in the front window. Catholic 
(increasingly associated with pedophile 
priests, thanks tothe media) means “stand 
up, sit down, go up front, take commu- 
nion” and is often associated with the 
“monotony” of reading “rote” prayers 
(not from the heart). Baptist invites Yan- 
kees to speak in a “Southern accent” and 
make fun of “Pastor Billy Bob” who thinks 
you'll go to “hey-yull” if you drink a beer. 
And Lutherans are largely known by Gar- 
rison Keillor’s Woebegonians— frumpy, 
melancholy, unfriendly, and acutely in- 
terested in gossip and two-cheese (both 
American) potato casserole. 

The Lutheran Church—Missouri Syn- 
od is trying to change that image, though, 
through a fantastic marketing/missions 
campaign. President Gerald (“Jerry”) R. 
Kieschnick’s Ablaze!™ (speaking of “hey- 
yull”) program, launched in 2004, is an ef 
fort to stem the tide of declining member- 
ship in the conservative church body by 
“changing its culture.” 


Ablaze!™ —the vision of igniting a 
worldwide Lutheran mission move- 
ment to share the Gospel with 100 
million people, including 50 mil- 
lion in the United States. Itis a 
movement because it could change 
the culture of our church. How? 
By fully engaging every member 


in reaching the unchurched or un- 
committed through the Seven Mis- 
sion Responses: Go, Pray, Learn, 
Give, Tell, Send, and Celebrate. 
God wants all people to be saved 
and He has called His children to 
participate in the task! 


To reach those 50 million Americans, 
the LCMS has provided her Ablaze!™ 
congregations with “Friendship Ablaze! 
Tools for Connecting Friends With Je- 
sus,” which amounts to an entire market- 
ing campaign, complete with advertising 
materials, lite-rock music, and video for 
four weeks’ worth of services. The first 
three weeks are designed to prepare the 
faithful to get their friends in the door on 
the fourth “Friendship Sunday.” And 
there are sermon resources (the full text, 
a mere outline, a PowerPoint presenta- 
tion—you decide), including the Friend- 
ship Sunday sermon, “You Can Pick Your 
Friends...” When I saw that title, I just 
had to look, and, yes, it is a reference to 
the middle-school proverb, “You can pick 
your friends, and you can pick your nose, 
butyoucan’tpick your friend’s nose.” Un- 
der “Assimilation Resources,” we learn 
how to “prevent back-door losses” and to 
“keep the front door open” —which in- 
cludes “establishing a minimum of seven 
new friends within the first six months. 

As of this writing, the Ablaze!™ count 
is up to 1,652,885 “people [worldwide] 
with whom the Gospel has been shared 
and reported.” (There’s a ticker online.) 
Only time will tell if the “assimilation 
process” has been successful, though, as 
church shoppers can be unpredictable. 
By treating souls as customers, we might 
just be reinforcing the me-first mentality 
to which they are accustomed, and they 
might be tempted to look elsewhere for a 
better product—unless we keep “chang- 
ing the culture.” & 


Heresies 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


For Zion’s Sake 


“For Zion’s sake will Inothold my peace,” 
declares the LORD, through his prophet 
Isaiah, “and for Jerusalem’s sake I will 
not rest, until the righteousness thereof 
go forth as brightness, and the salvation 
thereof as a lamp that burneth.” So great 
is God’s provision for His people that 
even “the Gentiles shall see thy righteous- 
ness, and all kings thy glory...” 

Now, I know what you're thinking: This 
prophecy is being fulfilled before our very 
eyes! All hail the blinding brightness of 
Barbra Streisand, Dustin Hoffman, and 
Goldie Hawn! Behold, God is blessing His 
people in these Last Days, raising their pro- 
file among the Gentiles! 

OK, perhaps you didn’t interpret the 
text that way, but at least one goy does. 
John Hagee, pastor of the nondenomina- 
tional Cornerstone Church of San Anto- 
nio, with “more than 18,000 active mem- 
bers,” has made support for the modern 
state of Israel the chief expression of his 
faith: You can find it in his church’s doc- 
trinal statement, sandwiched between 
“Water Baptism” and “The Priesthood of 
the Believer”: “We believe in the prom- 
ise of Genesis 12:3 regarding the Jewish 
people and the nation of Israel. We be- 
lieve that this is an eternal covenant be- 
tween God and the seed of Abraham to 
which God is faithful.” Under Hagee’s 
leadership, the church has donated tens 
of millions of dollars to assist Jews in mov- 
ing from Russia (Gog) to Israel. 

Hagee has written dozens of books 
on the imperative of Christian financial 
and political support for Israel, includ- 
ing 1998’s Final Dawn Over Jerusalem, 
in which he states that the long list of Jew- 
ish entertainers flourishing in America 
is an indication that God is pouring out 
His blessings on His people. Hagee’s lat- 
est, Jerusalem Countdown, reveals the life 
of a “pastor” who must have some sort of 
teleporting device in order to maintain 
his affairs in Jerusalem and Washington 
while shepherding the flock of 18,000 in 
San Antonio: “I was invited to Washing- 
ton DC to meet with Condoleezza Rice 
and other national leaders concerning 
this Roadmap,” he writes. “When I asked 
about Jerusalem, this was the answer I re- 
ceived: ‘Jerusalem is so controversial. It is 
so sensitive that it’s not even on the table 
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for discussion.” With all due respect to 
Condi Rice, “{L]et’s put Jerusalem on the 
table,” he retorts, because, with no due re- 
spect to Saint Augustine, “Jerusalem is the 
City of God.” Furthermore, “[g]iving up 
Gaza, then the West Bank, and then Jerusa- 
lem .. . clearly violates the Word of God.” 

In addition to his “private” and “frank” 
conversations with Benjamin Netanyahu, 
Hagee has sources in Israeli intelligence, 
and one of them has secret-squirreled to 
him that Iran will soon have the capaci- 
ty to launch long-range nuclear weapons 
at New York City. The Iranians are in ca- 
hoots with the Russians, who are seeking to 
unite the Islamofascists against Israel and 
the United States. And here, “sources” 
andFOXNewsheadlines fade into Arma- 
geddonian inevitability, as he reminds us 
that “E-zekiel’s war as described in chapters 
38 and 39 will consist of an Arab coalition 
of nations led by Russia for the purpose of 
exterminating the Jews of Israel and con- 
trolling the city of Jerusalem.” 

Armed with this knowledge, lastspring, 
Hagee created what NPR’s Guy Raz called 
“the first Christian political-action com- 
mittee dedicated entirely tosupporting the 
state of Israel.” Besides chairman Hagee, 
Christians United for Israel] (CUFT) in- 
cludes such big names in the evangelical 
worldas Gary Bauer and Jerry Falwell. To- 
gether with 3,400 delegates, they descend- 
ed upon Washington in mid-July for their 
inaugural meeting, even as the conflict be- 
tween Israel and Hezbollah was escalating 
dramatically. In attendance were Israeli 
ambassador Daniel Ayalon, GOP chair- 
man Ken Mehlman, and senators Rick 
Santorumand Sam Brownback. As report- 
ed by Israpundit.com, greetings were read 
by President Bush (“G-d bless and stand 
by the people of Israel and G-d bless the 
United States”) and Israeli prime minister 
Ehud Olmert, who commended CUFI’s 
“bold stand at thiscrisis time” on behalf of 
the land that is Israel’s “birthright.” 

Citing Isaiah 62, Hagee, in his keynote 
address, urged Christians to refuse to re- 
main silentfor Zion’s sake. To do so would 
provoke the wrath of “Almighty God, Who 
is watching.” On the other hand, “think 
about our name: ‘Christians United.’ ...A 
rabbi from Nazareth, Jesus Christ, prayed, 
‘Father, that they may be one.’ Tonight, 


we have become one... for Israel.” 

Ultimately, then, Christian Zionism 
has accomplished what popes, reformers, 
and councils could not: a reunification of 
“Christian-dom,” as Hagee put it. Uncon- 
ditional support for Israel is the sacrament 
around which we unite, and the victim is a 
border people—the residents of southern 
Lebanon and northern Israel —whose sac- 
rifice is a small price to pay for the political 
aspirations of zealots in Jerusalem, Wash- 
ington, and San Antonio. 

Oflsaiah 62, one Syrian Christian had 
a different interpretation: “Let us prove 
ourselves worthy of that name which we 
have received,” wrote Ignatius of Antioch 
at the close of the first century. “For who- 
soever is called by any other name besides 
this, he is not of God.” How could any 
people — even those who produce count- 
less Grammy and Oscar winners—be 
considered heirs to the promise of Isaiah 
62 who “has not received the prophecy 
which speaks thus concerning us: “The 
people shall be called by a new name, 
which the Lord shall name them, and 
shall be a holy people”? “This,” Saint 
Ignatius continues, “was first fulfilled in 
Syria; for ‘the disciples were called Chris- 
tians at Antioch.” 

In his great zeal for “Zion,” Hagee has 
asserted (to some mild controversy) that 
Israelis who faithfully practice Judaism 
receive the grace of God just the same as 
Christians. Yet, continuing his epistle, 
Saint Ignatius counters that “It isabsurd to 
speak of Jesus Christ with the tongue, and 
to cherish in the mind a Judaism which 
has nowcometoan end. For where there 
is Christianity there cannot be Judaism.” 
Noteven the “Christian AIPAC,” as Ha- 
gee calls it, can substitute for a Faith cen- 
tered on the Incarnate One, “for Christ is 
one, in whom every nation that believes, 
and every tongue that confesses, is gath- 
ered unto God.” & 


Heresies 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


Solemn Joy and Hot Gospel 


"Twas the middle of that sacred time of 
year when all Americans pause to re- 
member what is most important— Christ- 
mas Shopping Season. I had just walked 
through the automatic doorway of Me- 
diaPlay, out in what was then the edge 
of Rockford’s wasteland (the East State 
Street shopping corridor, which has since 
sprawled itselfall the way to the interstate 
and cornfields beyond). 

I was there to obtain a copy of Ars No- 
va’s recording of Josquin Desprez’s Mis- 
sa de Beata Virgine. Josquin was Martin 
Luther’s favorite composer—the “mas- 
ter of notes,” as he called him. Born in 
1440 in Belgium, Josquin’s innovations 
on plainsong melodies, using up to six 
voices to weave together beautiful chords 
that melt into polyphonous word-paint- 
ing, conveying the sacred text perfectly, 
were an achievement in Western music. 
Without Josquin, there would have been 
no J.S. Bach. 

Yet Bach’s most famous Ave Maria pales 
in comparison with Josquin’s. Adapted 
from Gregorian chant, Josquin’s Ave un- 
folds through polyphonous imitation, lay- 
er upon layer, beginning with the highest 
voices, as they chant the ancient words: 
“Ave Maria, gratia plena, dominus tecum, 
Virgo serena.” The imitation continues 
with the line, “Ave, cuius Conceptio,” but 
suddenly, all voices join together in four- 
part harmony, 


solemni plena gaudio, 
coelestia, terrestria, 
nova replet laetitia. 


“Hail, Thou whose Conception, full of 
solemn joy, fills the sky, the earth, with 
new gladness!” 

Compositionally, this is the same tech- 
nique used by Bach in his St. John’s Pas- 
sion, in the memorable opening chorus, 
“Herr, unser Herrscher, dessen Ruhm in 
allen Landen herrlich ist!” (“Lord, Our 
Ruler, Whose glory is magnificent in all 
lands!”) And, just as all voices join as 
one to proclaim that'glory in “Herr, unser 
Herrscher,” so, in Josquin’s Ave, they con- 
verge climactically in “solemn joy.” 

Before! could make my way backto the 
section marked CLASSICAL, that category 
that includes everything from Gregorian 
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chant to Renaissance motets to Mozart’s 
Requiem to Schénberg’s Tortured Night, | 
was knocked down bya sign hovering over 
an endcap featuring a brand-new release 
from A&M Records for this, the Year of 
Our Lord 1992. ItwasAmy Grant’s Home 
For Christmas, the cover of which features 
the Christian-pop singer gently embrac- 
ing a birch tree, her carmine lips painted 
to match her velvet Santa suit. 

What struck me was not the alluring 
jacket—not only the alluring jacket— 
but the placard above, designed by Me- 
diaPlay to capture the attention of pass- 
ersby: It read HOT GOSPEL. 

I thought “hot” is what happens to you 
apart from the Gospel. But seriously, “Hot 
Gospel” —the thermon euaggelion? The 
zeston euaggelion? Of course, zesty doesn’t 
really do it, because hot, in this usage, 
means something closerto sexy. Could we 
imagine Saint Paul, standing in the Agora, 
peddling the pornikon euaggelion? 

The central feature of Home For Christ- 
mas (track 6 of 12), which still gets air 
time during CSS on lite-rock stations, 
is “Grown-up Christmas List.” Written 
by 80’s power-ballad guru David Foster 
(N.B.: He once played his “Love Theme 
From St. Elmo’s Fire” at the Crystal Cathe- 
dral) and his now-ex-wife Linda Thomp- 
son (she of Elvis Presley’s latter days, Bruce 
Jenner, and Cornfield Co.), the song is a 
letter from a wide-eyed adult to the bish- 
op of Myra, in which she expresses that 
“Tm all grown up now, butstill need help, 
somehow / I’m nota child, but my heart 
still can dream.” 

And what does this impressionable 30- 
something want from Santa? That the 
Gospel be preached to the ends of the 
earth? That the Virgin’s Son be adored 
by all mankind? 


No more lives torn apart 

Then wars would never start 

And time would heal the heart 
And everyone would have a friend 
And right would always win 

And love would never end. 

This is my grown-up Christmas list. 


Now that is some Hot Gospel. 
“Contemporary Christian Music” has 
been around for 30 years now, and each 


of the little companies that started out ped- 
dling Hot Gospel has been bought up by 
large record companies (A&M, Time-War- 
ner). The executive producers of these la- 
bels answer to the CEOs and sharehold- 
ers of giant secular corporations who, of 
course, answer to Mammon. The effect of 
this on America’s churches has not been 
insignificant. In addition to the fact that 
many Christians tune their radio dials to 
the stations that play CCM and shell out 
over half a billion dollars per year to pur- 
chase it, churches adorn their services 
with this Mammon Music, both for con- 
gregational singing and for “special num- 
bers.” The idea of David Geffen serv- 
ing as liturgist for thousands of American 
churches is more than a little disturbing. 
When Larry Norman left the hippie/ 
Scientologist band People! in 1968 for 
the Jesus Movement, he tried to make the 
Gospel sound more appealing to those 
who are turned off by churchy music. On 
his 1972 LP Just Visiting This Planet, the 
Corpus Christi native gave Hot Gospel its 
anthem, “Why Should the Devil Have All 
the Good Music?” He (and generations 
of CCM devotees following him) attrib- 
uted that memorable phrase to Martin 
Luther. Over the years, Hot Gospel advo- 
cates have added that, in composing his 
hymns, Luther used bawdy-house tunes 
to convey the Gospel—so why shouldn't 
we? This reasoning stems, in part, from 
a gross misunderstanding of the nature of 
the German “Bar form” (A-A-B), which 
Luther did indeed use. Asfor“the Devil,” 
the Reformer often used thatword in refer- 
ence to Leo X, and “all the good music,” 
more often than not, would have meant 
the Masses and motets of Josquin Desprez, 
who knew nothing of Hot Gospel. For he 
belonged to a different age, one in which 
Christians—and their music—were still 
inspired by the Serene Virgin’s great Con- 
ception and filled with solemn joy. << 
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Patriotic Conservative 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


“For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound mind.” 


Shots Fired: Sam Francis 
on America’s Culture War 
by Samuel Francis 
Vienna, Virginia: FGF Books; 
361 pp., $18.95 


> 
é< hen neither their property nor 
honour is touched,” wrote 
Machiavelli, “the majority of men live 
content.” The American people, it is safe 
to say, do not live content. Our proper- 
ty is subject to the whim of a thousand 
clones of Lonesome Rhodes who have 
telepromptered their way up to Capitol 
Hill, which magically qualifies them 
to look deep within themselves and as- 
certain a pretty fiction they call “public 
good.” Like good little boys and girls, 
we understand that we are just too stu- 
pid, too clumsy, too hotheaded to wield 
our own weapons in defense of our own 
property. As for honor—well, isn’t that 
a quaint little term? Long ago, during 
the days of slavery and universal bigotry, 
when fathers were despots and everyone 
hated blacks and women, people talked 
about honor. But honor means mak- 
ing distinctions, paying deference due 
a man—which suggests that some are 
deserving of it, while others are not. And 
that implies some sort of standards, de- 
rived not from popularity contest or press 
release, but from tradition—in other 
words, a civilization. 

And civilization suggests a people to 
whom that civilization belongs, a na- 
Aaron D. Wolf is Chronicles’ associate 
editor. 
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tion, which then circumscribes that civ- 
ilization in a particular place, a field of 
cultivation, a culture. In a civilization, 
we speak about us and them, mine and 
yours—y family, our Faith, those peo- 
ple and their peculiar ways. Man’s con- 
tentedness, apart from questions of sin 
and grace, comes from flourishing in 
his native soil, loving his people and his 
place. The good prince does not interfere 
with this, or else, as Machiavelli adds, his 
people will not rise to defend him when 
he is attacked. 

Samuel Francis saw his people under 
attack and fought back. Armed with a 
deep understanding of political theory, a 
Machiavellian sawy,a devastating and in- 
imitable prose style, and, above all, a sin- 
gular sense of devotion to his people, Dr. 
Francis led the charge against the cultur- 
al elite and the “corporate, governmental, 
and academic bureaucracies that house 


Melanie Anderson 


—2 Timothy 1:7 


and support [them].” While many pro- 
fessional conservatives were content to 
engage in petty skirmishes with their left- 
ist cousins in the editorial pages of major 
newspapers and opinion journals, Sam 
was deep in Mordor, taking onthe enemy 
by unmasking their strategies, their agen- 
das, their lies. His untimely death near- 
ly two years ago at age 57 deprived true 
American conservatives of one of their 
leading voices. As fellow culture warrior 
Clyde Wilson wrote in the wake of the 
news of his passing, “How can we ever fill 
such a huge gap in our ranks?” 

For his labor of love, Dr. Francis was 
rewarded with the left’s opprobrium and 
was repeatedly denounced by the profes- 
sional right as an unpatriotic conservative, 
a racist, and a hatemonger. But, as Pat- 
tick J. Buchanan points out in his Fore- 
word to Shots Fired, a new collection of 
some of Sam’s best work —including sev- 
eral installments of his monthly Chron- 
icles column, Principalities & Powers— 
his enemies did this because they feared 
him. “A racist is one who hates others 
for their race,” writes Buchanan, “and 
Sam Francis did not hate anyone.” The 
Samophobes would have us believe that 
love for our own meanshate for everyone 
else—and we must mark well this strat- 
egy. For, as Dr. Francis wrote in these 
pages in 1994, in an article reprinted in 


Shots Fired, 


The function of the cultural elite 
in the managerial system is to pro- 
vide legitimation, not only for it- 
self but also for its siblings in gov- 
ernment and corporation, and the 
calculated insults to and debunk- 


ing of the culture of the American 
Heartland are an integral part of 
the revolutionary strategy the elite 
pursues and practices. 


Thanks to the tireless work of Sam’s 
friends—publisher Fran Griffin and 
editor Peter Gemma —Shots Fired will 
provide a new generation of Middle 
American Radicals with a stockpile of 
ammunition handloaded by Dr. Fran- 
cis. His insights into the headlines of the 
day are so keen that they read as if they 
were written only yesterday. In page af- 
ter page, he tips the sacred cows of the 
self-appointed cultural elites, unmask- 
ing the ways in which they seek to legit- 
imize and expand their power by attack- 
ing our culture and its symbols. Thus, 
these articles are not driven by raw ide- 
ology, like those that penumbrate from 
the Fukuyamanic keyboards of the neo- 
conservatives, nor are they turgid Coul- 
teresque mock-pieces spewing venom in 
all directions: Sam’s Machiavellian ge- 
nius is tempered in each turn of phrase 
by patriotism, as he speaks in a language 
informed by his mentor, James Burnham, 
but accessible to the Middle American 
Radicals he wrote to defend. 

Thus, he counsels conservatives who 
might be tempted to join hands with Jes- 
se Jackson and Jonah Goldberg in de- 
nouncing the Confederate flag that the 
attack on that symbol “has nothing to do 
with ‘slavery’ or ‘racism’ or ‘being offen- 
sive. Ithas everything to do with destroy- 
ing the power of one people and civiliza- 
tion and imposing the power of others.” 
As for the Great Hate Crime of using the 
word Christmas in the days surrounding 
the winter solstice —-we now have “holi- 
day trees” and “winter break” and “Lau- 
ra and I would like to wish you a hap- 
py Ramadan” —Sam observes that the 
real “controversy is about whether Chris- 
tians can celebrate or even observe in 
public their own religious holidays in a 
country (or even local community) that 
is overwhelmingly Christian...” And 
when it comes to the multiculturalism 
being jammed down our throats through 
unlimited immigration and the bilin- 
gual education (“linguistic anarchy”) 
that it demands, Sam agrees that “Ev- 
eryone should grow up learning the tra- 
ditions and culture their [sic] parents 
teach them,” adding that “An even bet- 
ter way to learn it is for the immigrants to 
go back to their own countries and teach 
their kids there.” 

Dr. Francis described the “incestuous 


union” of the state and the economy that 
occurred under FDR as an embodiment 
of what Burnham called the “Managerial 
Revolution.” Sam knew that, the revolu- 
tion having taken full effect, the modern 
politician’s first priority is to protect his 
own assets in a never-ending campaign. 
Thus, he was not swayed by the profes- 
sional conservatives’ demands for loyalty 
tothe GOP. In the Managerial State, the 
Stupid Party, as he called it, cannot de- 
fy the cultural elite without risking dele- 
gitimization. Practically speaking, that 
means the cockeyed optimists who go to 
Washington seeking to end abortion or 
“gay marriage” will have to get in, get out, 
or get runover. ‘The greatest danger is that 
they will, in fact, get in, imbibing and em- 
bracing the very leftism they had planned 
to resist. Which is the only way we can 
explain the Stupid Party’s embrace of 
those vampires of the cultural elite, the 
neoconservatives, whose Israel First for- 
eign policy has plunged us deep into the 
Mess-o-potamia and completed the Shi- 
ite Crescent across the Middle East. 


\ \ Then, in the pages of Vanity Fair, 

the neocons declared that they 
were taking their ball and going home (to 
the Evil Party?) on the eve of the GOP’s 
great electoral disaster, we wished that 
Sam were here to offer another install- 
ment of his column. Now, we must turn 
to Shots Fired, to make sense of the Stu- 
pid Party’s implosion and the neocons’ 
retreat. These “liberals who mouthed 
a few conservative phrases and enjoyed 
the ‘credibility’ and ‘respectability’ that 
liberal elites conferred and movement 
conservatives craved” deceived the GOP 
and its Useful Idiot by “linking [patriotic] 
emotions to Iraq, rather than to the actual 
perpetrators of 9/11,” which 


establish[ed] in the minds of many 
conservatives and Republicans 
what they had always heretofore 
lacked —legitimacy as conservative 
patriots—as well as a mass following 
that echoed its patriotic appeals. 


That emotion has now been overwhelmed 
by grief, as the number of body bags re- 
turning from Iraq has exceeded the num- 
ber of kills racked up by the still-at-large 
Osama bin Laden in 2001. 

The aim of the neocons, writes Dr. 
Francis, has been “to muzzle whatev- 
er inclinations to an authentic, popular, 
grassroots, right-wing radicalism might 
emerge either within or without the Re- 


publican Party.” As the Decider has said, 
“Mission accomplished.” Under their 
leadership, the Stupid Party got in, em- 
bracing the wild leftism of Affirmative Ac- 
tion, unrestricted immigration, and a na- 
tion-building enthusiasm that must make 
Madeleine Albright blush. Conservatives 
now seek a federal solution to every prob- 
lem, from fireproofing the American flag 
to legislating a definition of marriage. 

One large faction of the Republican 
Party, the Christian Right, has swallowed 
the Managerial Agenda hook, line, and 
sinker, even though Big Government 
and the cultural elite that feeds it are the 
source of the widespread moral degener- 
ation the Christian Right so passionately 
resists. ‘Thus, even if they were to see a 
federal ban on all abortion, 


the Christian Right would have 
done absolutely nothing to strip 
the federal government of the pow- 
er it has seized throughout this 
century, restore a proper under- 
standing and enforcement of the 
Constitution and of republican 
government, prevent the inunda- 
tion of the country by anti-Western 
immigrants, stop the cultural and 
racial dispossession of the historic 
American people, or resist the ab- 
sorption of the American nation in- 
toa multicultural and multiracial- 
ist globalist regime. 


For Sam Francis, the battle was not 
Democrats versus Republicans or neo- 
conservatives versus paleoconservatives: 
The enemy was the Managerial State, 
which includes all of the major media 
and both political parties. As it was the 
American nation being assaulted by that 
system, it was up to the people —his Mid- 
dle American Radicals —to see the Beast 
forwhatit is and engage in itsown revolu- 
tion “from the middle.” That revolution 
begins not at the polls but in our homes, 
where the media elite is brainwashing us 
and our children through its version of 
“the news” and its nonstop blabbering 
about equality and diversity —in a word, 
hatemongering. For those Americans 
who wish to see their culture restored, 
“the most revolutionary act they could 
perpetrate would be simply to turn off 
the television [and] cancel their subscrip- 
tions to most magazines...” Absent the 
constant hatemongering of the cultural 
elite, they might recover the honor and 
even patriotism that once defined us as a 
people. << 
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Heresies 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


A Threat to Our Very Way of Life 


Here’s a heresy for you. A grave danger 
is lurking among us, caused by certain 
people who are spreading lies—and in 
the name of Christianity! So grave is 
this danger that it threatens our very way 
of life. And, as one of our great leaders 
once said,“The American way of life is 
not negotiable.” 

Weare, of course, talking about the 
threat of babies, and the strain that having 
them puts on us as Americans, particular- 
ly white people. ‘Thanks to the Industri- 
al Revolution, the Managerial Revolu- 
tion, and the World Wide Webolution, 
the world has changed, and we just can- 
not have unrestrained marital sex and pro- 
duce large, unruly families like we did in 
days of yore, back when land was cheap, 
aman could earn a living for his wife and 
children, and those children (because of 
the slave labor they endured) were consid- 
ered an economic asset. ‘Today, we live by 
a higher standard: Chattel-children are a 
thing of the past, and plasma televisions 
are considered economic assets. Wom- 


en are no longer bound by the constraints : 


of having multiple children; no career in 
business, House speakering, or freedom- 
spreading; and nothing to do but keep a 
house and clothe and feed children and 
husband. In today’s nonnegotiable Amer- 
ica, a woman can create a company called 
Baby Einstein, which produces education- 
al enrichment (babysitting) DVDs for chil- 
dren ages six months to three years old; sell 
the company to Disney fora secret all-cash 
amount (reportedly $25 million); then be 
recognized in the gallery during the Pres- 
ident’s State of the Union Address as a 
“talented business entrepreneur.” You've 
come a long way . . . Lady! 

Now, there are the naysayers out there 
who point out that, yes, according to es- 
timates just released by the CIA’s World 
Factbook, women in the United States 
are actually reproducing slightly below 
replacement level (2.1). These nabobs 
are just ignorant of the facts and lack the 
optimismthatmakes America great. After 
all, thanks to the influx of Mexican immi- 
grants (they are the most fertile, followed 
by non-Hispanic black African-Ameri- 
cans, followed by Asian-Americans), we 
have gained one one-hundredth of a ba- 
by per woman (2.09, up from 2.08 in 
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2005), and we are closing in on commu- 
nist North Korea, where Comrade Kim 
has sat right on the replacement level for 
two years ina row. Watch out, Argentina 
(2.16) and South Africa (2.2)! 

Then again, the ninnies point out that 
this downward trend in having babies is af- 
fecting our churches as well. They point 
to a 2005 study by three researchers (Mi- 
chael Hout ofthe University of California- 
Berkley, Andrew Greeley of the University 
of Arizona, and Melissa Wilde of Indiana 
University) that indicates that the massive 
decline in every Protestant denomination 
in the United States can be explained by 
declining fertilityrates. According to their 
study, the fact that fertility rates among 
more conservative denominations are now 
the same as among the Mainline liberals 
explains why conservatives can no lon- 
ger claim that they are growing (while the 
Mainlines are shrinking) because of their 
conservative stance on abortion, homo- 
sexuality, etc. 

Nonetheless, we cannot let these star- 
tling statistics cause us to lose sight of re- 
ality: The threat of babies is as real to- 
day as it was 85 years ago, when Margaret 
Sanger, the founder of Planned Parent- 
hood, wrote The Pivot of Civilization, in 
which she clarified that, 


As a social programme, Birth Con- 
trol is not merely concerned with 
population questions. .. . lt looks 
for the liberation of the spirit of 
woman and through woman of 
the child. To-day motherhood is 
wasted, penalized, tortured. Chil- 
dren broughtinto the world by un- 
willing mothers suffer an initial 
handicap that cannot be measured 
by cold statistics. Their lives are 
blighted from the start. 


In his Introduction to Sanger’s Pivot, 
Mr. H.G. Wells declares that the threat 
of babies is at the heart of a clash of civi- 
lizations: the Traditional or Authoritative 
Civilization versus the Creative and Pro- 
gressive one. The former 


rests upon the thing that is, and up- 
on the thing that has been. It in- 
sists upon respect for custom and 


usage; it discourages criticism and 
enquiry. It is very ancient and con- 
servative, or, going beyond conser- 
vation, it is reactionary... . 

Said the Ancient Civilization — 
and it says it still through a multi- 
tude of vigorous voices and harsh 
repressive acts: “Let man learn his 
duty and obey.” Says the New Civ- 
ilization, with ever-increasing con- 
fidence: “Let man know, and trust 
him.” 


Certain men, however, cannot be trust- 
ed, particularly a group of “Christians” who 
deny the menacing threat of babies, and 
who claim thatthey are doing God’s will by 
having children. They belongtosomething 
called the Quiver-Full Movement, which 
takes its name from Psalm 127: 


Lo, children are an heritage of the 
LORD: and the fruit of the womb 
is his reward. As arrows are in the 
hand of a mighty man; so are chil- 
dren of the youth. Happy is the 
man that hath his quiver full of 
them... 


In their primitive understanding, they read 
this to mean that a “man” will be “happy” 
if he has many “children” —and that this 
“reward” comes from “the LORD.” 

But they don’tstop there: They also in- 
sist that birth control is a sin—a ridiculous 
notion easily dispelled by the theologians 
ofall major Protestant denominations de- 
cades ago. Of course, the nagging nin- 
compoops are right about one thing: 
During the oppressive days of the Authori- 
tative Civilization, every theologian, from 
Augustine to Aquinas, Luther to Calvin, 
Wesley to Spurgeon, condemned contra- 
ception as a sin against natural law—a re- 
jection of the obvious purpose (though 
not the only benefit) of postmarital sex. 


But, as the dawn of the New Civilization 
broke out all over the Western world, 
theologians could finally stop believing in 
natural law and the unbroken tradition of 
reading Scripture as if it did exist. 

Thankfully, a recent episode of ABC- 
News’ Nightline exposed the threat of the 
. baby people. Nightline’s Martin Bashir 
(distinguished for his riveting exposé “Liv- 
ing With Michael Jackson”) gravely intro- 
duced the segment “When Having Kids is 
a Religious Experience” with the chilling 
statement, “It’s a movementthat believes it 
has the blessing of God on its side.” 

_ Nightline correspondent John Ber- 

man’spiece centers ona white (of course!) 
family, the Carpenters, who have eight 
(eight!) children in (where else?) Tennes- 
see, and Berman says that they are part of 
the Quiver-Full Movement. And while, 
yes, itis difficultto call this a “movement” 
in a technical sense, since there “is no of- 
ficial organization,” you may be stunned 
to learn that @uiverfull.com has grown 
to a whopping 2,600 members in just 12 
short years! 

“We'll take as many children—hap- 
pily—as God chooses to bless us with,” 
declares Ken Carpenter, while his neat- 
ly dressed wife, Devon, slaves over a hot 
stove (what else can a woman do over a 


hot stove?), cooking for this massive lot 
of seemingly happy, well-dressed, well- 
mannered children, in what Correspon- 
dent Berman describes as a “major op- 
eration.” 

It doesn’t take long, however, for Mar- 
garet Sanger’s pivotal truth to emerge, 
thanks to Correspondent Berman’s care- 
ful questioning. It goes without saying 
that the Carpenter children are home- 
schooled. Ofcourse, parents such as these 
fear the socialization that today’s public 
schools offer. Going beyond conserva- 
tism, they are reactionary. But you cannot 
expect to be able to lock up these children 
for the rest of their lives, can you? What 
about college? How will you afford it? 

While two little white girls wearing 
dresses (no SpongeBob T-shirts for these 
children!) peel potatoes in the back- 
ground, Mr. Carpenter informs Corre- 
spondent Berman that they are “consid- 
ering alternatives” to college. His main 
concern is that his boys will be able to 
make a living, instead of being treated 
to the intellectual stimulation (Vagina 
Monologues) that only a college campus 
can offer. Of course, “If God calls them 
to a profession that requires a degree,” 
they will finda way. 

Quick as a fox, Correspondent Berman 


darts: “You said ‘your sons’ — what about 
your daughters?” 

Carpenter, exposed as a misogynist, 
replies, “I don’t have all of the answers, 
John, but .. . I do know this: A woman’s 
highest calling is motherhood, and that’s 
a countercultural notion today.” 

It comes as no surprise, then, when 
Berman notes, in a voice-over, that these 
baby-loving Quiver people have some- 
thing else in common: They think thata 
man should be the head of his household. 
“Ken isthe undisputed leader of the fam- 
ily.” And Devon—perhaps a victim of 
Stockholm Syndrome —doesn’t bat an 
eyelash, her mind and body having been 
ravaged by eight babies. Concealing her 
haggard, frustrated, demeaned self un- 
der an attractive, all-too-happy persona, 
she agrees that her role, according to the 
Bible, is to be “nurturing and loving and 
submissive to my husband and shepherd- 
ing to the children.” 

It doesn’t take a statistical genius to see 
that this baby-loving heresy threatens our 
Progressive Civilization —our nonnego- 
tiable way of life. Our (Christian) wom- 
en may be reproducing below the replace- 
mentlevel, but, if Margaret Sanger taught 
us anything, it is that we cannot afford to 
allow certain people to overpopulate. <> 
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When Experts Attack 


The Church Growth Movement Versus Church Growth 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


Re over 30 years, the churches of America have been de- 
clining; their numbers, plummeting. Each year, a new 
set of numbers emerges from the various denominational 
headquarters, telling the tale. The liberal Protestant Main- 
lines are in the worst shape, as the figures for 2006 to 2007 
indicate. According to the National Council of Churches, 
the Episcopal Church, U.S.A., down to 2,247,819, reported 
a decrease of 1.59 percent over the last year. The Presbyte- 
rian Church (USA), down to 3,098,842 members, reported 
a decrease of 2.84 percent. The United Methodist Church, 
down to 8,075,010 members, reported a decrease of 1.36 per- 
cent. The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Amcrica, down to 
4,850,776, reported a decrease of 1.62 percent. The American 
Baptist Churches in the USA, down to 1,396,700, reported a 
decrease of 1.97 percent. And the extremely liberal United 
Church of Christ, down to 1,224,297, reported a decrease of 
3.28 percent. 

Their conservative counterparts are not faring much better. 
The largest Protestant denomination, the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, at 16,270,315 members, reported a slight increase of 
0.02 percent. The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod, down 
to 2,440,864, reported a decrease of 0.93 percent. Only the 
Catholic Church, at 69,135,254 members nationwide, man- 
aged to buck the trend, reporting an increase of 1.94 percent. 

Year after year, the new numbers come in and the presses 
get rolling, cranking out new material designed to stimulate 
church growth. A few old cranks insist on discussing the prob- 
lem in outdated terms: sin, secularism, “consciences seared 
with a hot iron.” But those outdated ideas do not sell books; 
they do not give us the quick fix that we need. For that, we 
must turn to the experts, the gurus of the Church Growth 
Movement. For they have achieved success, and, as with any 
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good business model, that success can be duplicated. 

The experts have assignments for everyone —clergy and la- 
ity. For laymen, the assignment is to get creative. “It really is 
true,” writes Bill Hybels, in his latest book, Just Walk Across the 
Room: Simple Steps Pointing People to Faith, “the spread of 
the gospel . . . boils down to whether you and [ will continue 
to scek creative ways to engage our friends, inviting them to 
explore the abundance of the Christfollowing life.” 

Making use of thesc creative ways amounts to becoming 
a little Freud, getting inside the heads of your friends and 
neighbors to determine what their felt needs are, and as- 
suring them that they, like you, can find answers to those 
needs—coping with suburban Anfechtung, help with par- 
enting, escaping the “debt trap”—in the abundance of the 
“Christfollowing life.” 

“Ttis my deep conviction,” adds expert Rick Warren, author 
of the New York Times best-seller The Purpose-Driven Church, 
“that anybody can be won to Christ if you discover the key to 
his or her heart. . . . It may take some time to identify it. But the 
most likely placc to start is with the person’s felt needs.” 

Based on this notion of meeting “felt needs,” it behooves the 
leadership (those we used to call clergy, before ordination be- 
came a sign of ccclesiastical snobbery) to get creative, too. For, 
once the layman has creatively lured his friends to church, the 
last thing he needs is to be beaten over the head with churchi- 
anity, churchese, or any other derogatory term that the experts 
can coin to describe that traditional quality in churches that so 
repcls today’s “unchurched” (formerly “unbelievers”. 

Among the trappings of churchianity are stained-glass win- 
dows depicting Our Lord, His Virgin Mother, or the Saints 
(too expensive anyway); crosses and crucifixes (what do such 
symbols mean to the unchurched?); liturgy, creeds, and hym- 
nody, and especially— gasp!—chanting; and sermons about 
irrclevant topics, such as the Annunciation or how God hates 
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divorce. ‘These things do not address the felt needs of today’s 
unchurched. 

In his autobiographical work Rediscovering Church: The 
Story and Vision of Willow Creek Community Church, cowrit- 
ten with his wife, Lynne, Hybels recalls the Dutch Calvinist 
church of his boyhood which, in his estimation, was designed 
to cater to the “already convinced.” ‘Taking a defiant and 
mocking tone, he describes the traditional parts of Christian 
worship, including the recitation of the Creed, which was a 
“hit” for the “veterans,” because they “had it memorized.” He 
finds it completely irrelevant for believers and off-putting to 
the “unchurched” to bother with “ancient hymns” that con- 
tain such words as “seraphim and cherubim,” and he particu- 
larly despises the “stand-up-sit-down thing.” And woe be unto 
any pastor who would dare to preach from the Minor Prophets 
(“no, please, no”)! 


In order for there to be babies to baptize, 


they must first be born. But “soc 








norms” have changed, and the American 





churches have © 


them. 


America’s Christian “veterans” have missed the insult. Far 
from being angry that this “expert” thinks the traditions of their 
forefathers are a barricade on the path to Heaven, they have 
made Hybels a best-selling author and have eagerly joined the 
Willow Creek Association, so that their congregations (9,500 
and counting) can be remade in his image. 

After all, Bill Hybels is “successful.” Over 24,000 people 
walk through the doors of Willow Creek every Sunday—past 
the food court and the racket-ball court and the basketball 
court and into the giant conference-center sanctuary, dotted 
with theater seats facing a stage on which professional rock 
musicians and actors reveal the great abundance of the Christ- 
following life. 

Expert Rick Warren is no slouch, either. In a Pew Forum 
interview in 2005, he blushingly told the journalists gathered 
before him in Washington that his congregation 


Saddleback [Community Church] is the largest church 
in America. We had our 25th anniversary on Easter this 
year. I did 12 services. We had 45,000 in attendance 
and | preached 12 services in a row. ‘I'wo weeks later, 
we celebrated our anniversary and we had never had the 
church in one location, so we rented Angel Stadium and 
had 30,000 at Angel Stadium. | have 82,000 names on 
the church roll. 


And, lest you think that, in Warrcn’s estimation, size alone 
matters, he insists that “[P|eople put up with the size in order 
to get the benefits—they say, ‘I like the teaching, I like the 
programs, I like the music, and I like the ministries, and things 
like that. So it’s a myth that people go because they want the 
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size. 

One reason so many churches are running panting after 
these experts is summed up in the term transfer growth. ‘The 
gurus of the Church Growth Movement do not like it, because 
it draws attention to the fact that they are stealing members 
from other, more boring churches instead of reaching the “un- 
churched.” No, insists Warren, 


Saddleback is unique in that 78 percent of the members 
of our church had no religious background prior to 
joining the church. Itis a church of conversion growth. 
We've baptized about 14,000 adults in the last eight 
years. So that means this is nota church that grew at the 
expense of other churches. 


This statement is somewhat misleading, when you consider 
that “no religious background” or “unchurched” often means, 
for statistical purposes, that so-and-so has not regularly attend- 
ed some other church over the last six months, and that “one 
baptism for the remission of sins” is, being interpreted, to say 
“one baptism by us, when you finally decide to renounce the 
baby-baptism of your distant, meaningless past.” 


Roa who support the Church Growth Movement 
contradict Warren’s enthusiasm, even indicating that 
there is a deliberate deception going on. Thom S. Rainer 
writes, “When I shared with many of the leaders of these con- 
gregations that most of the growth in American megachurches 
the past 20 years had come from transfer growth (Chnistians 
moving from one church to another), few were surprised.” 
Rainer, who is quite sympathetic to the aims of the Church 
Growth Movement, admits that 


Every level of research I have seen on megachurches 

in the past 20 years, including my own, has pointed toa 
clear and growing trend: The percentage of American 
churchgoers attending churches with an attendance of 
2,000 or more is increasing. More church attendees are 
worshipping at megachurches, and fewer attendees are 
heading to smaller churches. 


This trend cuts across denominational lines. George Bar- 
na, the most celebrated Church Growth advocate/number 
cruncher, writes in Christianity Today, 


Catholics are 22% of the adult population, but they 
constitute +7% of those who attend a megachurch. Even 
though megachurches are seen as a Protestant phenom- 
enon, barely half (53%) of the adults attending mega- 
churches go to a Protestant church. That represents 
about one out of every ten adults attending a Protestant 
church and projects to about 5 million of the 53 million 
adults attending a Protestant church in a typical week. 


Two things are certain: More and more Americans are flock- 
ing to megachurches; and more and more Americans are not 
going to church at all. In other words, the sheep are wander- 
ing off to another pasture, then wandering off a cliff. Barna 
indicates that a staggering 20 million have gone from mega- 
churches and their veteran impersonators to something they 
call homechurch. Overall, the percentage of Americans attend- 
ing Christian churches each Sunday has dropped from 20.4 


percent in 1990 to 18.7 percent in 2000—and down to 17.7 
percent in 2004. During that same period, the U.S. popula- 
tion has grown by 18.1 percent— more than 48 million people. 
So the churches are nowhere near keeping up with the over- 
all population. Thus, Thom Rainer notes that “94% of our 
churches are losing ground in the communities they serve.” 

Why are most American churches “losing ground”? Can 
all of this be laid at the feet of Hybels and Warren, the lead- 
ing Church Growth experts? Is it widespread apostasy? The 
triumph of the Spirit of the Age? When, 40 years ago, the more 
conservative churches were seeing tremendous transfer growth 
from the liberal Mainlines, who were slowly dying even then, 
Mainline apostasy was cited as the cause. In an article for the 
Associated Baptist Press, Greg Warner writes that, 


While mainline churches could claim 60 percent of the 
total Protestant congregants in 1900, their share fell to 40 
percent in 1960. Many religious observers and some so- 
ciologists attributed the drop—and simultaneous growth 
of conservative churches —to the lethargy of liberalism 
and the appeal of biblical certainty. 


“But,” Warner adds, “simple demographics can account for 
almost three fourths of the mainline decline.” Could it really 
be that simple? Yes, say Michael Hout of the University of 
California-Berkeley, Andrew Greeley of the University of Ari- 
zona, and Melissa Wilde of Indiana University: “For most of 
the 20th century, conservative women had more children than 
mainline women did.” In fact, “Differences in fertility rates 
account for 70 percent of the decline of mainline Protestant 
church membership from 1900 to 1975 and the simultaneous 
rise in conservative church membership .. .” 

And now, conservative Protestants and Catholics have final- 
ly caught up. “Fertility rates are now virtually the same” for the 
liberal mainlines and conservative Christians, writes Warner. 
Thus, the liberals and conservatives are in the deathbed togeth- 
er, as the trio of sociologists write, for, “Unless conservative|[s] 
increase their family size or mainline Protestants further re- 
duce theirs, this factor in mainline decline will not be present 
in the future.” 


S imply put, in order for there to be babies to baptize, they must 
first be born. ‘hey are not, and the churches are dying. 

Take one example: In 1961, the Lutheran Church— Mis- 
souri Synod baptized 82,000 babies. In 2004, only 33,000—a 
staggering decline of 60 percent. And the numbers released 
im late August 2006 for 2005 are worse: Only 31,701 children 
were baptized (down 1,150). 

Blithely, the church’s leaders pass over this defect, as a press 
release from the Missouri Synod indicates: “In the 1950s and 
60s, churches saw a ‘natural increase’ because families were 
larger, says LCMS Senior Research Analyst Dr. John O'Hara. 
‘Today’s families are much smaller, and societal norms regard- 
ing religious participation have changed, he said.” 

Indeed, they have. “Society's norms” changed, and the 
American churches have changed right along with them, fol- 
lowing the Whore of Babylon to her sure destruction. In 1930, 
with the Anglican Church’s Lambeth Conference, the Church 
of England caved in to the propaganda campaign waged by 
the neo-Malthusians and their Babylonian queen, Margaret 
Sanger, editor of the Woman Rebel and founder of what is now 
called Planned Parenthood. Eschewing the divine blessing 


of the Logos uttered on Day Six of Creation, “Be fruitful,” 
and the solemn command that followed, “and multiply,” the 
Episcopalians spoke their own destruction into existence by 
transgressing against 2,000 years of unbroken Christian teach- 
ing, East and West, Protestant and Catholic. For them, large 
families were bovine, the fruit of the unrestrained actions of an 
ignorant people lacking self-control. 


Further, seeing that the primary purpose for which mar- 
riage exists is the procreation of children, |this confer- 
ence] believes that this purpose as well as the paramount 
importance in married life of deliberate and thoughtful 
self-control should be the governing considerations in 
that intercourse. 


Moral and physical suicide sounds so much better, if you talk 
about it in spiritual terms. 


Where there is clearly felt moral obligation to limit 

or avoid parenthood, the method must be decided on 
Christian principles. The primary and obvious method 
is complete abstinence from intercourse (as far as may 
be necessary) in a life of discipline and self-control lived 
in the power of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless in those 
cases where there is such a clearly felt moral obliga- 
tion to limit or avoid parenthood, and where there is a 
morally sound reason for avoiding complete abstinence, 
the Conference agrees that other methods may be 

used, provided that this is done in the light of the same 
Christian principles. ‘The Conference records its strong 
condemnation of the use of any methods of concep- 
tion control from motives of selfishness, luxury, or mere 
convenience. 


After this selfimportant celebration of unselfish selfishness, 
the American churches began to fall, one by one. ‘The old 
Federal Council of Churches quickly followed Lambeth by 
not only endorsing but recommending contraception. Main- 
line acceptance of modern Onanism penetrated the Mainline 
congregations, and their numbers began to decline. And the 
conservatives followed, a few lengths back. In the 40's, Wal- 
ter A. Maier of the old Lutheran Hour radio broadcast called 
Sanger a “she-devil” and denounced the hedonism of liberal 
mainline Christianity. By the 50’s, Prof. Alfred Rehwinkel, a 
conservative defender ofa literal interpretation of Genesis, was 
celebrating Sanger and encouraging the same “self-control” 
that the Anglicans demanded in 1930. Rehwinkel’s book, in 
which he lauded Sanger’s “brilliance” and “God-given talents,” 
was published under the thoroughly modern title Planned Par- 
enthood, the name Sanger used to rechristen her Birth Control 
League. 

TS. Eliot, in his Thoughts After Lambeth, wrote: 


The World is trying the experiment of attempting to 
form a civilized but non-Christian mentality. ‘lhe ex- 
periment will fail; but we must be very patient in await- 
ing its collapse; meanwhile redeeming the time: so that 
the Faith may be preserved alive through the dark ages 
before us; to renew and rebuild civilization, and save the 
World from suicide. 


At present rates, we won’thave to wait too much longer. ¢ 
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Heresies ——-——— 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


The Sea Gave Up the Dead 


“Lord, he looks so peaceful,” Miss Alice 
said tearfully. I braced myself for a long 
two hours at my post—and that was be- 
fore the funeral started. Interrupting my 
thoughts, she looked up at me and spoke in 
a whisper that was loud enough for Pastor 
Brown, who was standing on the other side 
of the casket, to hear. “We've missed you 
at church, Jimmy. Don’t be a stranger!” 

I'd been a stranger at Zion Baptist 
Church for two years, eversince!’d started 
Arkansas State University here in Jones- 
boro. Most of the girls I'd go to youth 
group to see were gone now—off to col- 
lege in Little Rock, Memphis. And when 
I started going on call nights and week- 
ends at Johnson & Son, doing removals 
and assisting at funerals, | came up with 
more reasons. 

“Howdy, Jim —I almost didn’t recog- 
nize you!” whispered Sam Manning in 
a faux hillbilly voice, shuffling to the left 
of the casket, vise grip on my right hand. 
“Don't let that book-learning get you all 
cormn-fused.” I smiled and nodded. 

The visitation line had died down af- 
ter about a half-hour, as those who had to 
work and wouldn’t be staying for the fu- 
neral had gone through, and the crowd 
of those family and close friends who 
would stay for the funeral hadn't yet ar- 
rived. Buddy Parkin—today’s “case,” as 
my boss had said—was dressed out in a 
nice blue polyester suit brought over by 
his daughter, Sarah, the day after we'd 
picked him up, wedding ring showing 
on his left hand, folded over his right. 
P’'d known the family since I was little— 
saw him and his wife, Miss Jolene, at 
church every Sunday. She’d passed on 
a few years back. Breast cancer. Sarah, 
their only daughter, lived across town. 
They'd have catfish and hushpuppies ev- 
ery Thursday night at the Fish Boat. 

Pastor Brown walked over and took a 
long look at Buddy and sighed, almost 
happily. “Well, he does look peaceful,” 
he admitted, glancing toward me as he 
finished. 

I grimaced slightly enough to merit his 
question, “Whatta they have you doing 
over here at Johnson? Is that a pre-med 
internship or something?” 

“Pre-law,” I corrected him, trying to 
sound respectful, “I’m pre-law at school. 
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Actually, it’s just a job. They’d rather 
have someone else do the removals and 
stand here for two hours, at half the pay. 
It’s still better—” 

“Better than flippin’ burgers!” he 
agreed, with a wild-eyed look that sug- 
gested not really. “What’s that involve, 
removals?” 

“Well sir, you know, when we get a 
case ... when somebody passes, the fam- 
ily or whoever finds him calls the funer- 
al home or the Craighead County coro- 
ner, and one way or another, Johnson’s 
got to come out and get him, even in the 
middle ofthe night. So they call my cell- 
phone and I throw on this suit and meet 
one of the directors here. Got to be here 
in 30 minutes. Then we drive over there 
in the van— people say ‘hearse,’ but they 
don’t call ’em hearses—and have to get 
him...” 

“Well, youre a big strong fella, so I 
reckon that’s why...” 

“Yeah, but it’s tough sometimes. Like 
with Budd... Mr. Parkin. He was in his 
bathroom upstairs when his heart gave 
out, and you gotta put him on a gurney 
and get that thing around the corner and 
down the stairs.” 

“Sarah, honey,” Pastor Brown inter- 
rupted me, calling to a row of chairs on 
the side ofthe room, “ifyou or Tom needs 
anything, just let me know, OK?” He’d 
caught her sobbing out ofthe corner of his 
eye. She smiled and nodded. “Thanks, 
Pastor,” her husband affirmed. 

“That’s gotta be difficult, Jim. Was she 
real upset when y’all got there?” 

“She found him there nextto the sink,” 
Tanswered. “Coroner said he was proba- 
bly gone before he hit the floor. Said he 
must’ve had several blockages. When we 
went in there, ...” 

“Looked pretty bad,” Pastor Brown 
finished. 

“Sir?” 

“He looked pretty bad, you were gonna 
say, right? He wasn’t . . . didn’t look 
‘peaceful.” 

Now I was staring at Buddy Parkin. 
“No, tobe honest, his face was sort of dis- 
torted,” I said, after a long pause, then 
stared some more. “I mean, people al- 
ways say ‘she looks so natural,’ or ‘I bet he 


” 


was seeing Jesus,’ but they...” (I dialed 


down my volume alittle more) “that ain’t 
how they look when we get there.” 

“That surprise you, Jim?” 

“Well, no, | mean .. . what do you 
think he was seeing —or thinking?” 

Pastor Brown smiled, but seriously. “] 
don’t know, but I bet he was thinking, 
‘Lord, my chest hurts!” 

I was still staring, and the humor 
slipped past me. “People don’t know 
it, but those looks aren’t natural. They 
fix em up with cotton in their cheeks to 
make a little almost-smile. Then they 
shoot this—they call it a ligature—this 
plastic thing into the mouth to keep it 
shut looking like that. ‘Then they run that 
embalming fluid through. Colors their 
skin. You know, you can actually see 
that stuff travelling through their veins, 
if they've got good ones. You can watch 
the arm go pink again.” 

I was fixing to start telling him about 
how they’d cover up bruises and wounds 
with makeup and blue lighting when he 
interrupted again. “Well, none of that’s 
too big for God, Jimmy.” 

“Tm sorry?” 

“You deit like hearing about how ‘he 
looks peaceful’ because of what you've seen. 
But you're not taking into account the Res- 
urrection. You know, when they laid the 
Lord Jesus in that tomb, He was...” 

“Pastor Brown?” a female voice half- 
whispered through a bereaved grin. “I’m 
Buddy’s cousin Irene, from Lepanto.” 

“Well, ma’am, I’mso sorry for —” 

“T was hoping to sing this number— 
I’ve got a tape with the background mu- 
sic, and I was planning on singing Bud- 
dy’s favorite song at the service.” 

“Ma’am, we've already planned out the 
service and selected some fine hymns— 
‘In the Sweet By-and-By, ‘Beulah Land,’ 
“The Old Rugged Cross,’ and—” 

“Tam family!” she furrowed her brow. 

“We worked this all out with Sarah 


and Tom on Tuesday morning after he 
passed on.” 

“TSawthe Light!” she said, indignant- 
ly. When Pastor Brown didn’t reply for 
a few seconds, she added, “Hank Wil- 
liams?” 

“Yes, I know,” he assured her. 

Irene looked at Buddy, as if she hoped 
he’d back her up. “I just know he’d want 
us to hear that Gospel message.” 

Pastor Brown put his arm around her 
shoulder firmly. “Excuse us for a min- 
ute, Jim.” 

Quickly, she shoved a cassette toward 
me: “Here’s that tape —you’re with the 
funeral home, right?” 

As Pastor Brown started to guide her 
over toward Sarah and Tom, he turned 
back. “Jim,” he said over his shoulder, 
gravely, “What do they look like when 
they pull them out of the water?” 

Flummoxed, | glanced back to notice 
thatthe line was building again. As! drew 
breath, I noticed Pastor Brown, Cousin 
Irene, Sarah, and Tom werealready hav- 
ing it out on the side of the room. 

What did he mean? | wondered, as 
Buddy’s extended family filed by. That 
boy they pulled out of Lake Frierson was 
white—soapy looking. I'd seem him on 
the table—adipocere, they call it, where 


the layer of fat beneath the skin— 

The pianist started playing through 
a verse of “Sweet By-and-By,” and, star- 
tled, I hurried to the back, next to the 
pall-bearers, whom I'd forgotten to in- 
struct. There’d be time after the service, 
I thought nervously. Wesang four verses, 
and Pastor Brown went up to the podium 
and, in typical Baptist fashion, opened 
in prayer, then read the obituary. “Lyle 
‘Buddy’ Parkin, 64, born in West Mem- 
phis to A.V. and Louise Parkin, died 
Monday of a massive heart attack. He is 
survived...” 

He'd been missing for six months when 
some fisherman found him, turned up 
near the big weedbed where the bass are 
in spring. We'd picked him up at the 
morgue —his mama was weeping uncon- 
trollably. “He looks so white,” she kept 
saying, “like an angel.” 

“Brother Buddy loved Gospel music,” 
Pastor Brown was saying, “and his favor- 
ite was an old song written by Luther Pres- 
ley. The Zion Baptist Quartet is coming 
now to sing it, and you can join in if you 
know it— ‘Praise the Lord! [ll Have a New 
Life”” And away they went. 


On the resurrection morning 


When all th’ dead in Christ shall 


rise 
Pll have a new body, 
Praise the Lord, I'll have a new life 


Sewed in weakness, raised in power 
Ready to live in Paradise 

I'll have a new body, 

Praise the Lord, I'll have a new life 


I couldn’t help thinking, This music is 
alittle too happy for a funeral. What were 
they thinking? Then, | felt that tape in my 
pocket and glanced over at Cousin Irene. 
She was fuming. 

Pastor Brown cleared his throat—he 
was in the middle of a Scripture reading, 
something from Revelation. And he was 
looking rightat me. “And the sea gave up 
the dead which were in it; and death and 
hell delivered up the dead which were in 
them: and they were judged every man 
according to their works.’ 

“Dearly Beloved, when I asked Sarah 
what her daddy’s favorite verse was, she 
said ‘Revelations 20:13.’ I said, “That’s 
a funny verse to be your favorite. What 
made him like that one?’ And you know 
what she said? ‘Cause he knew that, if the 
Lord could put someone back together 
who'd fell in the sea, He could raise up 
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anyone. Nothing’s too big for God.” <¢ 
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Wall of Sound 


Noise as the Basis of Culture 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


“And when Joshua heard the noise of the people as they shouted, 
he said unto Moses, There is a noise of war in the camp.” 


Pe Phil Spector. He may be a member of the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame, the producer of a string of hits from 
“Be My Baby” (The Ronettes) to “The Long and Winding 
Road” (The Beatles). But now, thanks to Court TV, it looks 
as if he will be remembered chiefly for owning the “castle” in 
which B-movie actress Lana Clarkson was found dead, with a 
bulletin her head. (That he had made a habit of making death 
threats, and that, around the time of the killing, he had told the 
Telegraph that he is “relatively insane,” and that, immediately 
after the killing, he reportedly told police, “I think I killed 
somebody” may nothave helped his case.) 

Before his arrest and trial, Spector was most famous for his 
production technique, the “Wall of Sound.” To achieve it, he 
piled layer upon layer of superfluous sound onto each record- 
ing, ornamenting lead vocals with near constant background 
vocals, choirs oohing and ahhing, strings, horns, two basses, 
several guitars, and a host of echo and doubling effects. His 
treatment of “Long and Winding Road” provided The Beatles 
with their last number-one single, but it so angered Paul Mc- 
Cartney, who had written —and, so far as he knew, record- 
ed—a simple piano ballad, that Sir Paul cited it as one of his 
non-Yoko reasons for the band’s breakup. 

Spector considers himself another Wagner, but he ivas more 
of a musical Hitler. For him, the Wall of Sound was about 
control. By eliminating any hint of silence in a recording, he 
forced the listener to be completely passive, free from that mo- 
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— Exodus 32:17 


ment of anticipation that permits the mind to fill in the next 
blank. To listen to a Spector production is to be “immersed” in 
Phil. Of this sonic self-projection, one of his colleagues said, in 
an interview, “if you listen to [Spector’s] records.in sequence, 
the lead goes further and further in[,] and to me what he is say- 
ing is, ‘It is not the song. . . just listen to those strings. I want 
more musicians; it’s me.” 

Spector’s influence on American pop music has been signifi- 
cant. Brian Wilson was inspired by him (and by the coke that 
controlled his brain), and you can hear the Wall of Sound on Pet 
Sounds, the Beach Boys’ groundbreaking album. It’s there on 
countless other non-Spector-produced records as well, from AB- 
BA’s “Dancing Queen” to Bruce Springsteen’s “Born to Run.” 
Andeven though funk, reggae, and the “unplugged” movement 
were something of a reaction against the Wall of Sound, today’s 
pop music is haunted by Phil Spector. 

On a broader level, we live in Spector’s Wall of Sound. Not 
a single second of our lives is meant for silence. We have our 
iPods, cellphones, TVs, web browsers, and radios. And every- 
one else has his, too. The car in the next lane has its subwoofer, 
as does the kid down the street. Outside the window at work, 
the sound of RPMs rising and falling continues throughout 
the day. Inside the office, the hard drive spins and the cooling 
fan whirs, the landline rings and the copier turns. The mouse 
clicks, the keys click, and we click through the pages on the 
web browser, filled with embedded commercials, songs, audio 
clips from films. Then these sounds follow us home. And even 
at night, when the sound of passing engines and mufflers is less 
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frequent, we can hear the click of the thermostat, the furnace 
lighting, the fan springing to life. Our Wall of Sound culture 
delivers noise at such a decibel level that, even in our few quiet 
moments, the reverberations of songs (“I can’t getthattune out 
of my head”) fill our quiet moments. Yet we crave sound so 
much that we purchase noise machines to help us sleep. 


Silence shatters the illusion of indepen- 
dence, breaking down our Wall of Sound 


that protects us from Reality. Whe n our 








souls are still, we can no longer drown 
out the voice of conscience or, more im- 


portantly, of the Logos. 


At the store, we hear Muzak, interrupted by the latest Blue 
Light Special, a celebrity reading copy for an as-seen-on-TV 
sale, a manager calling for more cashiers up front. At the ball- 
park, each inning has a musical segue—either bass-pounding 
hip-hop or heavy-metal guitar licks. At church, the liturgist or 
cantor or priest or pastor is armed with a lapel mic, which is 
necessary, since not everyone pays attention during announce- 
ments or sees the admonition in the bulletin: 


Good morning! The deacons at PCPC would like to re- 
mind you that there is a cry-room for all mothers of small 
children. This room is equipped with a changing table 
and a speaker, so you can hear the service. Also, out of 
respect for our visitors, please turn off your cellphone or 
put it on “vibrate.” 


A great deal of church music is designed to echothe Wall of 
Sound. In some places, this takes the form of a “praise band,” 
complete with drums, guitars, keyboards, and one each of the 
SATB singers—all of which (or whom) require amplification. 
(Even drums have to be flanked by screens or “shields” to keep 
the kick and the snare from interfering with everyone else’s 
mic and monitor, which means that, of course, the drums must 
have their own mics. This also helps with the mix for the radio 
broadcast.) While the ATB leads the congregation in a chorus, 
the S caterwauls, Mariah-style, over the ends of the measures. 

Even for those of us in traditional churches, there is little 
space for quietness in our worship. We like a tight service 
that proceeds at a certain pace, with no excessive lingering 
during segues. We prefer the full orchestra. We want a lively 
sermon that keeps our attention, not a dogmatic exposition that 
requires us to pay attention. And, if nothing else, the organist 
should play something. 

What we do notwantis silence. Silence is awkward —makes 
for awkward pauses. And we are comfortable enough with our 
Wall of Sound that we assume this has no effect on our ability 
to hear. 

“Leisure is a form of silence,” wrote Josef Pieper, “of that 
silence which is the prerequisite of the apprehension of 
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reality...” Today, we think of leisure as the time we spend 
away from work seeking sensate pleasure, escaping reality. (A 
Google image search for “leisure” yields lots of pictures of peo- 
ple on beaches, or on jet skis, or at resorts, or wearing a certain 
type of suit while worshiping the Golden Calf at Studio 54.) 
But neither that fantasy nor the plainness of everyday life is the 
reality of which Pieper speaks— namely, the reality created and 
sustained by the living Word of God, which is often contrary 
to sight. To listen—and, thus, to “apprehend reality” — we 
have to close our eyes and our mouths, Thus, true leisure, in a 
Christian sense, is “the time in which only the silent hear and 
those who do not remain silent do not hear.” 

The mere absence of sound is not enough. 


Silence, as it is used in this context, does not mean 
“dumbness” or “noiselessness”; it means more nearly 
thatthe soul’s power to “answer” to the reality of the 
world is left undisturbed. For leisure is a receptive atti- 
tude of mind, a contemplative attitude, and it is not only 
the occasion but the capacity for steeping oneself in the 
whole of creation. 


Thus, the goal of silence is not merely to eliminate noise: It 
is to hear the voice of God. And in order to hear, we have to 
have “ears to hear.” After slaughtering the prophets of Baal by 
calling down fire from Heaven, the prophet Elijah fled from 
Ahab and Jezebel. Gripped by fear, he tried to find God in 


noise and chaos: 


And behold, the LORD passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks 
before the LORD; but the LORD was not in the wind: and 
after the wind an earthquake; but the LORD was not in 
the earthquake: 

And after the earthquake a fire; but the LORD was not 
in the fire: and after the fire a still small voice. 


God was not in the spectacle, nor was He in the noise: His 
voice was heard in the stillness. 


he culture of Christendom was a culture of leisure, be- 

cause Christianity is a religion first of sound, and then of 
sight— of word before image. This is no iconoclasm: It is only 
to say that, in the economy of grace, the image serves the word. 
For all of their splendor and majesty, the great cathedrals of 
the West are designed chiefly to evoke silence and, thus, focus 
the attention of the hearer on the Gospel. (Visit Santa Maria 
Maggiore in Rome, then compare the noise level with that of 
a megachurch, or even a church-in-the-round.) Silence is at 
the heart of Christian worship, for “faith cometh by hearing,” 
and “blessed are they who hear the word of God and keep it,” 
and “blessed are they who have not seen and yet believe.” In 
his commentary on Saint Luke’s Gospel, Saint Ambrose writes 
that “Sight is often deceived; hearing serves as guarantee.” 
In this fallen world, what we ‘see—the shadows of the world 
spoken into existence by the Logos —is often deceiving. Can 
this bread that we bless really be the Body of Christ? Is this 
Church, so rocked by scandal, really His spotless Bride? Is this 
crucified Man “truly the son of God”? The “King of the Jews”? 
Well, “he said...” 

Yes, He said. But are we listening? Or are we conforming 

reality to what we see, or think we see, or want to see? 


Oral traditions are bound by place, an incarnational quality 
that demands a certain level of silence. (“Hush, I can’t hear.”) 
Our media culture, flanked on all sides by the Wall of Sound, 
is only bound by the limits of its own technology and the per- 
versity of those who use it. And our noisy technology has gone 
to great lengths to eliminate the natural barriers of place from 
every aspect of life. It allows Western man to be the naked 
individual,- alone in his chamber with his television, his eyes 
trained on the screen, his ears listening to something (Geraldo 
Rivera, Bill O’Reilly) other than the still small voice. 

The naked individual lives in a fantasy world in which he is 
free from all outside influence. Our noisy machines make us 
independent of others by doing their work. And we assert our 
own individuality, our “creativity,” through our little blogs and 
by consuming the noisome individuality of others: 


RIVERA: It’s not an illegal alien story, Bill. It’s a drunk 
driving story. 


(CROSSTALK) 
O’REILLY: Here’s why you're wrong. 


RIVERA: And I think you owe that poor lady mayor an 
apology. 


(CROSSTALK) 
O’REILLY: No. No. 
RIVERA: She doesn’t enforce immigration policy. 


O’REILLY: She has set up a system in her city know- 
ingly ... 


RIVERA: No, she hasn’t, Bill. 
(CROSSTALk) 


Of course, asserting one’s independence today means wear- 
ing the same jeans that Paris Hilton and (thus) a million oth- 
ers are wearing, speaking the same ebonics (“Dog, that Fred 
Thompson is dope!”) as every other white middle-class gangsta 
wannabe, and believing the same lies (“We can all at least 
agree that it’s good that the Iraqis are now able to have demo- 
cratic elections”) as everyone else in the empire. 

Yet that independence remains a mere illusion. For with 
the loss of “oral culture” (please refrain from googling that) 
came-the loss of memory, of place, of identity. We exchanged 
mediators for media. We must now trust people whom we will 
never see, whose real voices we will never hear, to tell us what’s 
important; they discern for us the signs of the times. They fill 
our ears with words, which only adds to the noise. 

Silence shatters the illusion of independence, breaking 
down our Wall of Sound that protects us from Reality. When 
our souls are still, we can no longer drown out the voice of 
conscience or, more importantly, of the Logos. Yes, grace is 
required for us to answer the call of God; but we have to turn 
down the TV to hear the telephone ringing. 

I do wonder, though: If our culture is surrounded by a Wall 
of Sound, who is our Phil Spector? Who are we taking our 
cues from? Surely, it must be someone who is desperate for 
us not to hear, or believe, the voice of God. Someone who 
wishes to immerse us in himself. Someone who wants us to be 
altogether passive, easier to control. Someone who would say, 
“It’s not about the Song, it’s about me.” That sounds like the 
one who said in the beginning, “Did God really say?” and “You 
will not surely die” and “Your eyes will be opened” and “I think 
I killed somebody.” <> 


The Old Workbench 
by Eric Sellin 


Tonight, standing before the seared and cluttered bench, 
amidst my burnished tools so lovingly acquired, 

I grow afraid of implications age-inspired; 

but then I look around me and grasp a handy wrench 


whose gap and well-knurled nut seem just so right, 

a tool made generations past, a perfect thing 

.to hold, an implement whose just-so tooling quite 
illumines this dim and present space and makes it ring, 


and sing the praise of labor, evoking another day 

when life was truly better, or at least did seem less frantic; 
and yet it does occur to me that this may, 

perhaps, just be a case of an elderly romantic 


pausing to heft an object that in its subtle way 
keeps the Grim Reaper’s nicked and rusty scythe at bay. 
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Heresies 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


Evangelical Theologian 


Harold O.J. Brown fell asleep, as Our 
Lord putsit, on July 8, just two days after 
his 74th birthday. This magazine’s reli- 
gion editor since 1989, he was a contrib- 
utor before that. The title of this column 
was inspired by his most significant book, 
among several significant books, Heresies: 
The Image of Christ in the Mirror of Here- 
sy and Orthodoxy From the Apostles to the 
Present. He died of cancer, which had 
plagued him foryears, receded for a time, 
then came roaring back in June. 

Dr. Brown wasa mentorto many. The 
word pops up repeatedly in articles mourn- 
ing his passing and celebrating his life and 
accomplishments. Knowing that one oc- 
cupies that place in the lives of others is 
likely to make a man prideful, even arro- 
gant, but not Harold OJ. Brown. As calls, 
e-mails, and visitors poured in while he lay 
dying, he expressed disbelief that he could 
really mean so much to so many. 

“Ahem, now that we’re colleagues and 
friends, don’t hesitate to call me Joe, Mr. 
Wolf,” he said to me on the phone, af- 
ter I had started working for Chronicles. 
I remember hearing students call him 
Joe when | met him, that August day 
when I was registering for classes at Trin- 
ity Evangelical Divinity School. I had 
approached his office cautiously, hoping 
to meet the great evangelical theologian. 
Rounding the corner, I heard loud laugh- 
terand saw a handful of students gathered 
around his doorway. ‘There he stood, in 
an office jammed full of stacked papers 
and books, an ancient bicycle shoved 
against one wall. “Pleased to meet you, 
Mr. Wolf. Care to join us on a mountain- 
climbing adventure?” 

“Joe’s an excellent mountain climber,” 
a studenttold me later. “He’s into fencing, 
coached crew at Harvard —rides his bike to 
class every day from the train.” I couldn’t 
find the time to go; now I wish I had. 

I never heard him ask a student to call 
him Joe; that’s whathis friends called him. 
“Tt’s difficult notto say Dr. Brown,” I told 
him, “because you’re my mentor.” The 
next time he called Chronicles, he left me 
a voicemail, which began with a chuckle: 
“Ahem, this is Joe, Harold Ogden J., Dr. 
Brown, your former professor and current 
colleague and overall mentor.” I think he 
still preferred Dr. Brown. 
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Dr. Brown knew that one of the hall- 
marks of our Sensate Culture (the title of 
his last book) is a crisis of authority. Be- 
sides Cicero, Augustine, Luther, Althu- 
sius, Pitirim Sorokin, and a host of oth- 
ers, he was fond of citing Hannah Arendt: 
“Power is the ability to force compliance 
with one’s demands; authority is the abil- 
ityto command voluntary obedience.” In 
The Sensate Culture, Dr. Brown wrote, 


The very idea of education presup- 
poses that the educator or teacher 
knows or can do something that the 
learner does not know or cannot do; 
it also presupposes a willingness on 
the part of the learner to be instruct- 
ed and to learn. These presupposi- 
tions are implicit in what we mean 
by the word authority. 


Weall had a lotto learn from him. Dr. 
Brown was awarded four degrees, includ- 
ing his Ph.D., from Harvard and pursued 
postdoctoral studies at Marburg and the 
University of Vienna. He was also a li- 
censed minister in the Congregational 
Church as well as the Evangelical-Re- 
formed Church in Switzerland. He taught 
at Trinity for 17 years, then was appointed 
the John R. Richardson Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy at Reformed Theolog- 
ical Seminary, a position he held until his 
death. He also served on the masthead of 
Christianity Today and edited the Howard 
Center’s Religion and Society Report. 

Dr. Brown possessed encyclopedic 
theological knowledge, but his love for 
pure doctrine came because he was, at 
heart, an evangelical (as well as self-con- 
sciously Reformed and catholic). “Heresy 
not merely undermines one’s intellectual 
understanding of Christian doctrine,” he 
wrote in Heresies, “but threatens to sink 
the ark, and thus to make salvation im- 
possible for everyone, not merely for the 
individual heretic.” 

Theology, Dr. Brown insisted, “is, to 
a large extent, a reaction against heresy.” 
The Church proclaims Her truth, based 
on revelation, and men “take it out of con- 
text” or perceive it to be “inadequate or 
unsatisfying.” Thus, for him, heresy has 
a “positive side,” for it stimulates careful 
theological discussion and formulation. 


And that formulation, in turn, guards and 
preserves the “faith once delivered to the 
saints.” 

The greatest example of this was the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), which sim- 
ply and clearly defined orthodox Chris- 
tology (Our Lord possesses two Natures, 
human and divine, united in one Person 
“inconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisi- 
bly, inseparably”) and excluded the her- 
esies of Nestorianism (two distinct na- 
tures and persons) and monophysitism 
(one composite nature and person). Such 
quibbles! And yet, “Chalcedon inaugu- 
rated a millennium of comparative uni- 
ty among Christians...” That stability, 
that theological unity, breathed life into 
the Middle Ages, whose culture was hu- 
mane and anything but sensate. 

Beginning with his first book, The Pro- 
test of a Troubled Protestant, Dr. Brown 
encouraged dialogue between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, not as a squishy ecu- 
menist, butas a last-ditch effort to stave off 
the darkness that is enveloping Christen- 
dom, an attempt at stimulating the same 
debate that produces sound formulation 
and leads to true Christian unity— and 
civilization. He sided with the Reforma- 
tion, in part, because he thought the late- 
medieval synthesis was disordered —an 
emphasis on the wrong tradition. (He al- 
so thought Luther’s doctrine of the Real 
Presence amounted to monophysitism.) 

But it was his love of sound doctrine 
that made him a respected colleagueto so 
many Catholics and a guide to so many 
more troubled Protestants. That love over- 
flowed in action, causing him to fightabor- 
tion tooth and nail by founding the Chris- 
tian Action Council (Care Net) with Dr. 
C. Everett Koop. Italso produced in him 
the humility, loyalty, and generosity that, 
combined with his knowledge, gave him 
the authority of a mentor. 


Rest in peace, Herr Doktor. © 


Dobson’s Choice 
Politics and the Spirit of Martyrdom 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


PD uring the 1990’s, under the guidance of Rush Limbaugh 
and Newt Gingrich, the Christian Right learned to hate 
Hillary Clinton, and all her lies, and all her empty promises. 
To them, she is (to borrow from Dr. Sam Loomis) pure evil. 
She is a feminist who looks down her nose at women who stay 
home and bake cookies, and she tried to nationalize Hillary- 
Care and threatens to do so again, and she just sounds angry 
all the time. But the Big Thing, the focal point of the wrath of 
the Christian Right, has been her advocacy for abortion. She, 
along with the godless Democrats, supports abortion “rights”; 
we, as members of the Party of Lincoln, do not. 

That simple credo is changing, now that the openly pro-abor- 
tion Rudy Giuliani has emerged as a Republican front runner, 
together with Fred Thompson and Mitt Romney. For many 
pro-life Christians, none of these candidates will do. Fred 
Thompson wants to see Roe v. Wade overturned and the issue 
returned to the states (where he would also like to see the status 
of “gay marriage” decided). And Mitt Romney, in addition to 
supervising the advent of Mr. and Mrs. Adam and Steve in Mas- 
sachusetts, has flip-flopped on abortion once already; he could 
do so again. And of course, he wears sacred drawers and may be 
president of his own planet some day, a fact that is disturbing to 
a host of Christian voters. 

Dr. James Dobson, who has assumed (or been given) the 
mantle of elder statesman for the Christian Right, now that 
Jerry Falwell is gone and Pat Robertson has been linked more 
with protein shakes than with political sanity, is sticking to his 
guns when it comes to abortion. “If neither of the two major 
political parties nominates an individual who pledges himself 
orherselfto the sanctity of human life,” he wrote in an op-ed in 
the New York Times, “we will join others in voting for a minor 
party candidate.” 

The “we” in his statement refers to a late-September meet- 
ing in Salt Lake City of 50 pro-life leaders, who are admittedly 
conflicted over which candidate to support. Nonetheless, 
“Those agreeing with the proposition were invited to stand. 
The result was almost unanimous.” 

Dobson may care little for the notion of limited govern- 
ment, the Christian theory of just war, or the concept of fed- 
eralism, but he is consistent when it comes to his core beliefs. 
“Speaking personally, and not for the organization I represent 
or the other leaders gathered in Salt Lake City, I firmly believe 
that the selection of a president should begin with a recom- 
mitment to traditional moral values and beliefs.” Atop his list 
are the sanctity of human life and the institution of marriage. 
“Only after that determination is made can the acceptability of 
a nominee be assessed.” 

After this article appeared, Sean Hannity butted heads with 
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Dobson on Hannity & Colmes. Echoing the hand-wringing 
neocons, Hannity laid out the bottom line for Dr. Dobson: “[I]f, 
in fact, you were to mount a third-party challenge and support a 
third-party candidate, the result [according to a recent Rasmus- 
sen poll] ‘would be a landslide victory for Hillary Clinton.” 

Dobson, in turn, upped the ante, stating that, in effect, a Hillary 
Clinton victory over Giuliani would be good for the pro-life move- 
ment. “If it’s Hillary, as bad as she is, there will be a mobilization 
to fight what she’s trying to do. If [Giuliani] is put in office by 
conservatives and by those who are pro-life and pro-marriage, pro- 
family, I'm afraid that we will not recover from it.” 

In Dobson’s frank assessment, there is the faint echo of Ter- 
tullian’s famous statement that “in the blood of the martyrs lies 
the seed of the Church.” In the face of great persecution, the 
faithful are stimulated to persevere, which, in turn, causes oth- 
ers to see and hear their witness and be drawn to their cause. 
Indeed, if Hillary Clinton is seated in the Oval Office, she will 
likely become a focal point for the rage of pro-life Christians, 
and calls for her defeat will become a rallying cry. Inspired by 
their hatred for Hillary, hitherto lukewarm anti-abortionists 
might be stirred to action, might pass out more voter’s guides 
next time, might make new converts of unbelievers. 

If Giuliani wins, on the other hand, then, according to Dob- 
son, “the pro-life, the pro-family movement is gone.” What, 
exactly, does that mean? Does it mean that, for at least four 
years, there would be no chance of a Republican president 
signing a human-life amendment to the Constitution? Does it 
mean accepting the fact that the best we could hope for would 
be that decisions regarding abortion and “gay marriage” would 
be returned to the states? Does it mean that, during a Giuliani 
presidency, it would be difficult for pro-life and pro-family 
organizations to raise money? Does it signal the removal of 
the pro-life plank from the GOP platform? While Dobson 
undoubtedly has these in mind, he is suggesting more, a worse 
prospect for marriage and for the unborn. The pro-life and the 
pro-family movements would be gone. 

Dobson’s moribund statement implies that the Christian 
commitment to the sanctity of human life and the Christian 
witness to the traditional family are hanging by a political thread. 
After all, we are only talking about the election of a president, 
and while, admittedly, the power of the executive branch has 
grown and continues to grow by leaps and bounds, Dobson’s 
prophecy seems to suggest that the U.S. president has the power 
to cripple and even to kill the deep-seated convictions of vast 
numbers of Christian activists, volunteers, and just plain decent 
folks who oppose killing the preborn and blessing sodomites. 

No, some might argue, Dobson said that the pro-life and 
pro-family movements would be gone, not the beliefs and com- 
mitments of Christians. But what is behind the movement, if 
not the moral convictions of Christians, the foot soldiers of the 


movement? And why is it that a Republican pro-abortion presi- 
dent is capable of deflating the aspirations of the faithful, while 
the exact opposite is true if a Democratic pro-abortion candidate 
wins the White House? 


1): Dobson and the Christian Right are confusing the 
success of political agendas— GOP agendas, in particu- 
lar—with the survival of Christian morality in America. They 
have spent decades building a coalition of single-issue voters 
(now dual-issue voters, with the advent of the “gay marriage” 
question) who focus on the most “electable” Republican can- 
didate who is willing to say Yes, I’m pro-life, even though these 
candidates have done precious little to reward the Christian 
Right’s efforts. This coalition believes the media when it tells 
them that the GOP cannot win without them—and perhaps 
thatis true. Now, itseems, this investment of years of grassroots 
campaigning, of blood, sweat, and tears, could be lost. 

By their calculations, the coalition’s investment paid off last 
April, when Chief Justice John Roberts and Associate Justice 
Samuel Alito tipped the scales in favor of the Partial Birth Abor- 
tion Ban passed by Congress and signed by President George 
W. Bush in 2003. “This ruling reminds us that elections mat- 
ter,” wrote Dobson immediately after the decision was handed 
down. “President Bush’s appointment of Samuel Alito provided 
the swing vote to protect this law. If John Kerry were President, 
partial birth abortion would still be legal in the land. In fact he 
voted against the ban six times as a Senator.” 

Christians rejoiced in this victory against a truly evil proce- 
dure. The practice of partial-birth abortion is so barbaric that it 
is simply too gruesome to describe in these pages. It also repre- 
sents something in the neighborhood of less than one quarter 
of one percent of the abortions performed in America. As he 
rejoiced, Dr. Dobson laid a wreath at the feet of the President: 
“[O|ne man—President George W. Bush, the most pro-life 
President in the United States’ history—has acted to protect 
children from the barbarity of partial birth abortion.” Indeed, 
he wrote, “a civilized society must not condone such compas- 
sionless and hideous acts against human beings.” 

With less than one quarter of one percent of America’s an- 
nual 1.3 million abortions proscribed by federal law, we can- 
not say that we live in a civilized society. Indeed, our society 
could not be said to be civilized even if all abortions in the 
United States were outlawed tomorrow. And that is because we 
have frittered away the Christian convictions that created our 
civilization, trading our birthrightfor a pot of politics. We have 
placed our hopes not in the transforming power of the Gospel 
but in the edicts of Caesar. In the process, our faith itself has 
lost all of its sharp edges, becoming so benign that it draws little 
attention to us. Instead, what garners attention is our insistence 
that the nonbelieving majority of our fellow citizens submit to 
our beliefs on abortion and “gay marriage.” These two issues 
have become the faith that we confess before men. 

Historically, it has been the radical heretics who have insisted 
that, because government by nature tends toward corruption, 
Christians should have no part in it. But Christians who par- 
ticipate in government must be sober and recognize that legisla- 
tion cannot save, in the ultimate sense, a hellbent people or its 
offspring. Saint Paul did, of course, instruct us to “honor the 
king,” and proclaimed “the powers that be are ordained of God,” 
but he was far more interested in making unbelievers into “fel- 
low-citizens with the saints.” We are not Saint Paul, but neither 
are we members of a Christian nation or citizens of a Christian 


country: Not only is our government openly hostile to our Faith, 
it is importing jihadist aliens who wish to claim our land for the 
Dar al Islam. Set aside the polls about Heaven and angels and 
even being “born again”: We are a minority; our numbers are 
shrinking; our churches are dying. Thus, if we wish to restore 
the civilization that has been lost, we have to pay more attention 
to our Faith and less attention to Republican politics. We have 
to baptize our children instead of trying to baptize our elections. 
We have to stay married instead of trying to define marriage. 

Nineteen-hundred years ago, Christians were a minority in 
the Roman Empire. What was it that made them stand out? 
Did they picket the Roman baths or stage protests before the 
proconsuls? No, according to Pliny the Younger, the pagan 
governor of Pontus and Bithynia, 


they were accustomed to meet on a fixed day before 
dawn and sing responsively a hymn to Christ as to a god, 
and to bind themselves by oath, not to some crime, but 
not to commit fraud, theft, or adultery, not falsify their 
trust, nor to refuse to return a trust when called upon to 
do so. When this was over, it was their custom to depart 
and to assemble again to partake of food —but ordinary 
and innocent food. Even this, they affirmed, they had 
ceased to do after my edict by which, in accordance with 
[Emperor Trajan’s] instructions, I had forbidden secret 
societies. Accordingly, I judged it all the more necessary 
to find out what the truth was by torturing two female 
slaves who were called deaconesses. But I discovered 
nothing else but a perverse and extravagant superstition. 


The myth of Christian America, perpetuated by distorted 
accounts of American history which insist that any deist Presi- 
dent who mentioned “God” in a speech, from Jefferson to 
Lincoln, must have been “one of us,” has created a false con- 
fidence that we are just one election away from returning to 
our Christian Founding —if only we could end abortion . . . if 
only we could pass... if only Mike Huckabee . . . Such confi- 
dence, and the political maneuvering that often accompanies 
it, undermines the Christian desire to make a bold and clear 
confession of faith. A martyr, in the earliest sense, was a wit- 
ness, someone who testified publicly. The Christians of the 
first and second centuries had Christ’s words ringing in their 
ears—“If you confess me before men, I will confess you before 
my father in heaven.” They harbored no illusions about their 
government; they strove to live peaceably among men, paying 
their taxes and dealing honestly in business, while “meeting 
on a fixed day at dawn” to confess in song’ that Christ is God. 
Their greatest concern was not with the political landscape 
but with working out their salvation, maintaining the purity of 
the Apostles’ doctrine, and performing acts of charity—which 
included, among other things, the adoption of exposed infants. 
Their great offense to their Roman masters was their refusal to 
burn incense to the emperor, a simple act and a signature that 
would spare their lives when they were put to the test. Instead, 
they witnessed for their Faith and paid the ultimate price. 

Of course, things are different for us: We live in a democracy, 
and, as citizens of a democracy, we have never been asked to 
burn incense to the emperor; we just asked ourselves to preserve 
our Christian civilization by voting for the most pro-life Presi- 
dent in U.S. history, even after he burned incense to Allah by 
declaring that Christians, Jews, and Muslims alike pray to him, 
then wished us all a happy Ramadan. & 
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Heresies 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


National Religion 


Americans are a people of deeply held 
religious conviction. Ifany has doubts, 
let him look on the most serious of our 
sacred holidays and believe. 

Naturally, it is a federal holiday, but 
that fact alone does not convey the 
magnitude of this special day. For, un- 
like other federal holidays, this one 
carries with it a gravitas — a holiness — 
that says it is special. You can tell, 
because we don’t mark the day with 
fireworks and pop music, or the par- 
doning of a turkey, but by a singular 
devotion to the very words of our na- 
tional religion’s founder. There’s no 
public debate over it. No one says, 
“Hey, it isn’t fair to the x’s and the y’s 
and the z’s if we focus on one tradition 
and ignore the others.” This zs our tra- 
dition, and we are not ashamed. 

In the former days, when we were 
weak and ignorant, we had to be taught 
to be ashamed of our Old Religion. At 
first, when the bigoted (“one who is 
obstinately convinced of the superi- 
ority of one’s own opinions and preju- 
diced against those who hold different 
opinions”) nature of our Old Faith was 
exposed, we attempted to sand down 
all the rough edges, especially when it 
came to our Former Big Day. We hired 
some members of another religion to 
write us some new songs, and we trans- 
formed our Former Big Day into a cel- 
ebration of shopping. This, of course, 
would not do, because, despite what 
Milton Friedman had taught us, shop- 
ping alone could not serve as the ba- 
sis of a truly national holiday, let alone 
a national religion. 

It was only then that the Third Great 
Awakening dawned and we realized 
that we already had a new religion. 
The transition has been so smooth 
that many of us probably still do not 
notice the difference. The parallels, in- 
deed, are striking. The prophet of our 
newreligion came as apreacher of the 
Old One~—and, like our Old Prophet, 
he preached revolution. Just as the 
Old Rabbi's qualifications were called 
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into question (“Can anything good 
come out of Nazareth?”), so, too, have 
some criticized our doctor’s creden- 
tials. And what did the new prophet 
get for his selfless efforts? The same 
thing the Old One got! 

One of our earliest hymnwrit- 
ers, St. Bono, revealed the similari- 
ties between the two religions’ found- 
ers in a song—“Pride (In the Name 
of Love)” —that is now sung in a few 
of our old/new churches: “One Man 
come, He to justify; one man, to over- 
throw!” Yes, the Former was the “One 
Man, betrayed with a kiss.” But con- 
cerning the one who followed after— 
well, as St. Bono and every anchor- 
person, schoolteacher, president, and 
candidate of either party will confess 
to you boldly, not one of'us is worthy to 
loosen his shoelaces. 


Early morning, April 4, a shot 
rings out in the Memphis sky— 

“Free at last!” They took your 
life, but they could not take 
your pride 

In the name of love! 


We knew that the Former Big Day 
had lost all of its meaning when most 
of us refused to call it by name, pre- 
ferring to say “Holiday” instead. Our 
leaders still recognize Holiday, along 
with other minor festivals of different 
religions, but it is only when you look 
atthe federal holiday of our new reli- 
gion that you can see how a faith held 
in common by an entire nation is cel- 
ebrated. Our President even set up 
a website devoted to it—mlkday. gov. 
(Imagine the reaction ofthe American 
people if they were to discover a dot- 
gov devoted to Holiday!) 

Last December, the presidential 
candidates fiercely debated whether 
it was appropriate for one among their 
number to make use of a mysterious 
floating symbol of our Old Religion 
in connection with our Former Big 
Day. Then, in January, they lined up to 


proclaim, with one voice, their devo- 
tion to the new prophet. One called 
the prophet his “hero, ... because [he] 
practiced the libertarian principles of 
civil disobedience and nonviolence.” 
Another, standing in the very pulpit 
where the fallen prophet once stood, 
showed he was the fulfillment of the 
Old Testament, the antitype of Moses 
instructing the people of God how to 
bring down the walls of Jericho. The 
prophet, said he, is an “icon.” 

Such thoughts were echoed by the 
clergy of the Old Religion. One Cath- 
olic bishop proclaimed thatthe proph- 
et “gave his life for the Gospel values 
of non-violence and peace for all.” A 
popular conservative Protestant pas- 
tor encouraged all of his followers, if 
they had the time, to rewrite their ser- 
mons in order to “make something” 
of the federal holiday, to celebrate the 
work of the prophet. If you need to 
“find a good word” to say about him, 
just “Google his name.” But please, 
“You need not belabor his sins.” 

As all of this unitary devotion was 
occurring, we received confirmation 
that, thank godamighty, we are at last 
free of the Old Religion, when sports 
network ESPN announced its punish- 
ment for host Dana Jacobsen. While 
throwing a drunken fit on stage at a 
celebrity gala, she accidentally hol- 
lered “F--k Notre Dame” and “F--k 
Jesus,” too. 

Now, ten days’ suspension with pay 
is more than sufficient a punishment 
for inveighing against our former Dei- 
ty. Imean, it’s notlike she stood up,in 
the bleak midwinter, and cried, “F--k 
Morehouse, and F--k Martin Luther 
King, Jr.!” & 


Heresies 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


Out With the Old 


My grandfather has congestive heart 
failure. I hate to say it, but I proba- 
bly won’t see him this time next year. 
“Gramp,” as I’ve called him since | can 
remember, taught me how to shoot and 
hunt, taught me how to change the oil, 
taught me how to drive a truck, taught 
me how to run a trot line and how to 
shake a catalpa tree for worms. He 
helped me buy a hotrod and a Fender 
strat. His daddy’s gun sits by my bed, 
and I have paper money from Okina- 
wa that he brought back from the War. 
For half of my life, we lived in the same 
house. [ named a son (Carl) after him. 

I sometimes wish he would have 
joined me in going over to the Luther- 
an church, but Gramp is a hardcore 
Baptist and just neverwas interested in 
learning why we do all of that standing 
up and sitting down, why we say some 
of the same words every week. (“The 
Lord be with you. / And with thy spir- 
it.”) On the other hand, had he joined 
me in the Lutheran Church- Missouri 
Synod, I wonder what he would have 
made of LCMS President Gerald R. 
Kieschnick’s signature slogan: “This is 
not your grandfather’s church.” 

It was on the basis of that breathtak- 
ing statement that President Kiesch- 
nick launched Ablaze!™ in 2004— 
a “missions movement” designed to 
“share the Good News of Jesus with 
100 million unreached or uncommit- 
ted people by .. . 2017.” From the get- 
go this business of counting “critical 
events,” as Kieschnick puts it, seemed 
very un-Lutheran. Tallying up deci- 
sions for Christmakes sense after a Billy 
Graham Crusade, butit does not square 
with the Augsburg Confession —a doc- 
umentonce known in a Church that re- 
spected Her grandfathers. 

“When one person gives a clear pre- 
sentation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to another person,” says the Ablaze!™ 
website, “so that there is an opportunity 
for that person to respond, this activity 
‘counts’ toward the 100 million goal.” 
But howis one to know whether he has 
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participated in an activity that fits the 
bill? Here is some helpful guidance: 


A congregation puts 1,500 flyers 
in the local paper. The 1,500 fly- 
ers do not count. But, any inqui- 
nes that came as a result of the 
flyers and opened the door for 
the congregation to share the 
Good News with an unreached or 
uncommitted person will count 
toward the 100 million goal. 


Another thing that did not count was 
a long-running and surprisingly pop- 
ular radio program called /ssues, Etc. — 
“Talk radio for the thinking Christian.” 
Every weekday from three to six in 
the afternoon, and for two hours dur- 
ing a nationally syndicated broadcast 
on Sunday evenings, the Rev. Todd 
Wilken talked about current events, 
politics (Srdja Trifkovic was often in- 
terviewed on foreign affairs), popular 
culture, and—above all else— Luther- 
an theology. As Lutheran theology 
has something to do with “the Good 
News” —Lutheran churches were first 
called “evangelische” —it should come 
as no surprise that, quite often during 
Issues, Etc., the Gospel was “shared.” 
And while it is really impossible to 
“count” the work of the Holy Spirit, 
it is safe to say that the program pro- 
duced results. An ever-growing audi- 
ence testified to this. Countless life- 
long Lutherans discovered their own 
Church’s doctrine and learned why 
we say those same words every week. 
Unbelievers called in with questions, 
and many became catechumens in Lu- 
theran congregations. /ssues, Etc. live 
broadcasts from parish halls across the 
heartland reflected the excitement of 
the faithful who had a renewed sense 
of their own identity. 

When David Strand, a layman and 
the chairman of the LCMS Board of 
Communication Services, fired the 
Rev.Wilken and his veteran producer, 
Jeff Schwarz, on March 18 (Holy Tues- 


day), there was an immediate back- 
lash. Over 7,500 signed a petition, 
and several districts (dioceses) issued 
formal complaints. President Clinton 
...er, Kieschnick was quick to declare 
that the decision “transpired with my 
awareness but neither by my order nor 
atmy direction.” Soon thereafter, fel- 
low LCMSer Mollie Hemingway wrote 
critically of the “Holy Tuesday Treach- 
ery” in the Wall Street Journal, tying 
this “critical event” to the theological 
aberrations of Ablaze!™. (As a regular 
guest on /ssues, Htc., 1 was always cau- 
tioned never to speak ill of Ablaze!™ 
onthe air.) President Kieschnick fired 
backa letter to the WSJ editor, explain- 
ing in carefully selected detail that 
this decision was all about money and 
denouncing Hemingway for suggest- 
ing that our synod is “deeply divided.” 
(How ridiculous!) 

Speaking of money, even as the plan 
to ax /ssues, Etc. was entering Presi- 
dent Kieschnick’s “awareness,” one 
new LCMS congregation was using 
$25,000 in Ablaze!™ dollars to pay for 
billboards around suburban St. Louis 
that read, for example, “Jefferson Hills 
Church sucks.” As KSDK NewsChan- 
nel 5 in St. Louis reported, “Beneath 
those messages is a hyphen, followed 
by ‘Satan, as if it’s a note from the bib- 
lical Prince of Darkness.” 

“I seen that thing and I about fell 
over,” one passerby told KSDK. “T just 
thought maybe some atheist group 
might have putitup, or something,” said 
another. “We're getting a lot of respons- 
es,” said “Lead Pastor Steve Benke.” 

Actually, I think President Kiesch- 
nick is right. 7Avs is not my grandfa- 
ther’s church. & 


Heresies 
by AaronD. Wolf 


Walking Distance 


This is an age in which news of a trag- 
edy garners a response such as this: 
“Well, our thoughts are with you.” 
Happy thoughts full of Pelagian grace. 
Jt is therefore with some reservation 
that I now examine Rocky Twyman’s 
direct and public prayer to the Al- 
mighty, a supplication he no doubt of- 
fers with full confidence that the Good 
Lordhath the power to accomplish all 
that he asketh and more. 

“God, deliver us from these high 
gas prices.” 

So what's wrong with that? You some 
kinda tree-huggin ‘liberal? You think high 
gas prices Il save us from global warm- 
ing? Or don’tyou believe inprayer? 

Mr. Twyman is a pr. consultant and 
a Seventh-Day Adventist from Rock- 
ville, Maryland. A long-time commu- 
nity activist, he has worked hard to 
register minorities as bone-marrow 
donors. That did not garner him na- 
tional media attention, however. But 
his Pray atthe Pump “movement,” as it 
has been termed by the San Francisco 
Gate, the Chicago Tribune, and the St. 
Louts Post-Gazeite, has. 

“O God, here we are again at Thy 
mercy. Oh, our hearts are full; but our 
pockets are empty, Lord. Bring down 
these gas prices for us, Lord.” 

That’s the scene FOX News paints 
for us, Mr. Twyman and friends hold- 
ing hands at a Chevron station, after 
which a stout blonde anchor not even 
barely contains her chortles. Simper- 
ing, she turns to Mr. Twyman:“A Wash- 
ington congregation actually prays for 
lower gas prices.” 

It’s almost enough to make you want 
to side with Rocky—that same heart- 
burn that fires up NASCAR Ameri- 
ca for John McCain whenever Barack 
Obama browbeats us for being white. 
Nearly all of the media attention paid 
Mr. Twyman resonates with snicker- 
ing. Hey, you want to counter, at least 
this guy believes in prayer. 

“Why pray for cheaper gas?” she 
wants to know. 
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“Well, because so many people are 
being impacted — particularly in the 
churches, people that want to volun- 
teer and do outreach things are not 
able to do it.” 

Yes, high gas prices are affecting 
all of our lives, and if James Howard 
Kunstler, T. Boone Pickens, and a host 
of others are right when they say that 
we've reached Peak Oil (when daily 
world demand exceeds daily barrel 
output), the fun has only just begun. 
Today,some folks in Mr. Twyman’s con- 
gregation are hard-pressed to drive in 
to church during the week to serve at 
the soup kitchen. Tomorrow, they may 
be walking to church on Sunday. 

American life revolves around the 
automobile. Carbon-copied suburbs 
encircle our eviscerated cities, gut- 
ted by an Interstate Highway System 
that expedited white flight. Always- 
large Wal-Marts with enormous park- 
ing lots flank the suburbs andare filled 
with goods motored over from China 
and warehoused on 18 wheelers. And 
sprawling strip malls and megamalls 
surrounded by fast-food chains with 
drive-thru windows outflank them. No 
one would dream of walking to the su- 
permarket;it’s too far away, and besides, 
you'd have to run an eight-lane high- 
way and hurdle a berm to get there. 

Back when folks could and did 
walk to the grocery store, the hard- 
ware store, the greasy spoon, they were 
most often in the company of other 
folks who could and did walk to those 
places. Of course, they also knew the 
proprietors of those establishments — 
their neighbors — warts and all. They 
had to exercise a bit more patience in 
the check-out line, at the repair coun- 
ter, with the attendant. A young punk 
might be more inclined to watch his 
mouth. A friend of his dad’s might be 
around the corner in the next aisle. He 
might run into youat church. 

In Rockford, the most talked-about 
church is the one that bought the dy- 
ing Colonial Village Mall from the 


SoutheastAsians. On Saturday nights 
and Sunday mornings, the parking lot 
is filled with cars, and the sign reads“A 
Different Way to Do Church.” Inside 
theformer J.C. Penney’s is now a stage, 
theater lighting, and large video pro- 
jectors. This megachurch, like most 
of the others, is built on the principle 
of anonymity. The lights dim overthe 
audience to focus their attention. No- 
body walks there. 

Then again, nobody walks to Holy 
Family, St. Paul, or First Baptist, either. 
Old St. Paul is across from the proj- 
ects, so nobody lives by it. And Ho- 
ly Family and First Baptist are in the 
suburbs, so nobody lives by them ei- 
ther, no matter what the parish lines 
say. And with that distance comes a 
certain degree of anonymity. Sure, 
we know people at church. How ’re 
you doing, Bob. Good to see you. Have 
a good week. Allright. For this rea- 
son—because of the fact that parish- 
toner and neighbor have become ant- 
onyms— churches have myriad social 
activities, all in an attempt to replace 
irreplaceable community. 

Russell Kirk called the automobile 
a “mechanical Jacobin.” It certainly 
did rev up a cultural revolution. The 
Jacobins made it easy for neighbors 
to rat out neighbors. Our mechanical 
one makes it easier to be a jackass at the 
church voters’ assembly. (See you later, 
Bob.) Italso greases the skids of the in- 
dividualist, “seeker-sensitive,” Pelagian 
theology that has parked itself in the 
carports of so many of our churches. 

Rocky Twyman has the right incli- 
nation; his petition just needs a tune- 
up. Lord, deliver us from the high price 
of gas. © 


Pro-Choice Christians 
Shattering Nature’s Glass Ceiling 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


Pes eight years of George W. Bush’s “culture of life,” 
which included well over 4,000 U.S. military deaths 
in Irag and an estimated 1.25 million Iraqi deaths, abor- 
tion is back on the front burner, thanks to the presence of 
Sarah Palin on national television. Few were “energized” 
about John McCain before she entered stage right on the 
TV screen. Sure, pace James Dobson, they had still 
planned to “get drunk and vote for McCain” if the weath- 
er was decent on Election Day, but now voting has (once 
again) become a matter of Christian duty. Ann Coulter 
summed up the mood of conservative Christians in her 
column, titled “The Best Man Turned Out to Be a Wom- 
an.” Contrasting Mrs. Palin with other potential running 
mates, the fellow barracuda struck: “As for former gover- 
nor of PennsylvaniaTom Ridge and Democratic Sen. Joe 
Lieberman, the other also-rans, I can think of at least 40 
million unborn reasons she’s better than either of 
them.” 

Conservative Christians are eager to see themselves in 
Sarah Palin. She likes guns. She’s a fiscal conservative. 
She knows the name “Pat Buchanan.” She knows what 
secession is. She’s pretty cute. She has five children. 
She’s even a churchgoer, and at achurch or churches that 
believe the Bible, even if those churches don’t quite inter- 
pret it the same way. All of this would have been window 
dressing if she wasn’t clearly and demonstrably against 
abortion. Oh, but she is. 

So now we're excited, energized. Sarah Palin is on 


AaronD, Wolf ts associate editor of Chronicles. 


our team. She’s more on our team than John McCain 
is. She grandfathers him into our team. She’s John Mc- 
Cain’s better angel. She’s our angel. Whatever she does is 
great, and whatever éey say in attacking her is just wrong, 
wrong, wrong! 

Christian conservatives are a savvy lot when it comes 
to politics. They have their years of grassroots experience 
in the Moral Majority, the Christian Coalition. They have 
learned trom Rush, from Sean, from Bill, from Ann how to 
argue with a liberal and how to ignore the defeatist media. 
Turn that argument around. Track was conceived out of 
wedlock? You're dang right he was. Sarah Palin’s not afraid 
of sex and marriage! She hasn’t thought much about Iraq? 
Heck, while you liberals are out there “thinking,” she’s sending 
her boy to the front lines! Bristol is pregnant out of wedlock? 
See above, pin-head! The Palins @ babies! 

In fact, every left-wing liberal-media criticism just un- 
derscores the fact that she is the perfect candidate. We 
need someone who is tough to stand up to the liberals. 
We need a pit bull. We need an Ann Coulter with lip- 
stick. 

And what about Hillary’s glass ceiling? If that’s all you 
care about, if you really want to be on the right side of 
history, how about this: We want a woman in the White 
House more than you do. “Our motto,” says Ann Coulter, 
should be this: “Sarah Palin is only a heartbeat away!” 

Now comes the ultimate hypocrisy from the ugly left: 
Sarah Palin has young children, including one with spe- 


cial needs. How can she choose government over home? 


Well, that’s just an outrage, says the pro- family Chris- 
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tian Right. Here is Richard Land, the public voice of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and a leader on the Chris- 
tian Right: 


Clearly, (Sarah Palin’s] nomination’s tapped into 
something, which I can observe as a white male but 
can’t experience. My wife says to her Sarah Palin is 
what the feminists’ movement was all about. You 
can have a family and a husband and a career, that 
you can do it all. My wife has a Ph.D. in psychology, 
she’s in private practice as a psychotherapist. 

I find these questions about “how can she take 
care of her children and be vice president” sexist. 
Nobody asked that question to any of the male can- 
didates. That’s a family decision. As long as she and 
her husband are comfortable with it and they seem 
to have done a wonderful job with the children they . 
have, it’s nobody’s business. 


Leave it to the left to be sexist. Christian conservatives 
know better, and they have worked for change for years. 
Debating atheist Sam Harris in a Newsweek forum, Amer- 
ica’s pastor Rick Warren noted that “All of the great move- 
ments forward in Western civilization were by believers. It 
was pastors who led the abolition of slavery. It was pastors 
who led the woman’s right to vote. It was pastors who led 
the civil-rights movement. Not atheists.” 


Ae the fires of the Second Great Awakening, the 
old lights of established churches gave way to the 
new lights of revival, men free of authoritarian mantles, 
churches free of authoritarian polity. Feminists and 
evangelicals made common cause. In many cases, the 
two groups have been one and the same. Their chief 
constituency was the emerging Christian woman re- 
former, who was sensitive to the needs of children and 
minorities. She bought Beecher’s Bibles and sent them 
to bleeding Kansas. She kept farm children from toiling 
in the heat. She raised her hatchet against the demon 
liquor with Carrie Nation, who called herself a “bulldog 
running along at the feet of Jesus, barking at what He 
doesn’t like.” 

And yet, there was the realm of politics and govern- 
ment, the He-Man Woman Haters’ Club with its glass ceil- 
ing and mahogany bar. If women could vote, argued that 
famous advocate for creationism in public schools, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, America would change. Women, 
said Bryan, are people too: “Shall the people rule?” 

At the Democratic National Convention in Denver, ex- 
actly one hundred years ago, Bryan wanted to add univer- 
sal suffrage to the party’s platform. The very moral health 
of America was at stake. Of course, even back then there 
were naysayers — like Bryan’s daughter Ruth, who told the 
Rocky Mountain News that woman suffrage would actually 
diminish the role of woman in society. “I believe it would 
lessen her influence,” she said. 

Right-wing nut jobs sabotaged the platform push in 
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Denver, some of them arguing that women should fo- 
cus On their own husbands and children at home. To the 
women who wanted change, this was an outrage. “Of all 
the ridiculous ideas,” squawked Utah delegate Mrs. Henry 
J. Hayward, 


the very silliest is that suffrage interferes in any 

way with household or maternal duties. An inter- 
est in the questions of the day brightens a woman, 
takes her out of the daily rut of dishes, dusting and 
sweeping and gives her a common bond of interest 
with her husband. She can help to make conditions 
right for her children and can guide them with more 
wisdom. Then, too, a child must naturally respect a 
mother more when that mother is allowed a voice in 
the government. 


If only Mrs. Henry J. Hayward, a Mormon and mother 
of nine, could have seen the stars align behind Sarah Bar- 
racuda, with baby Trig strapped on her chest, balancing 
work and family while firing her 30.06 through the glass 
ceiling. 

We can hear echoes of Mrs. Henry J. Hayward in the 
energized apologies that are being sounded by conserva- 
tive Christian pro-family and pro-life leaders. The Rev. 
Peter S. Sprigg, a former Baptist pastor who works for the 
Family Research Council, sees liberal misrepresentations 
of the traditional Christian view of women behind some 
of the criticisms of Sarah Palin: 


The liberal stereotype of social conservatives, 
especially evangelicals, is that we think women 
should be perpetually barefoot and pregnant in the 
kitchen, rather than pursuing careers and assuming 
leadership roles in the political realm. So shouldn’t 
a mother of five (including a pregnant teen and a 
special-needs infiant) be a homemaker, instead of 
trying to govern Alaska or run for vice president? 
Well, yes—if she chooses to. 


You see, the notion that women have a natural call- 
ing, confirmed in Scripture and established in the tradi- 
tion of Western civilization, is really an illusion, a fantasy 
dreamed up by liberals. Conservatives know better. 

The Christian Right seems to be answering a question 
that the left isn’t really asking. The left is more interested 
in alleging hypocrisy when it comes to the out-of-wedlock 
pregnancy of young Bristol Palin. Barney Frank and Glo- 
ria Steinem are in a tizzy about the obvious failure of Alas- 
kan abstinence programs, but they aren’tsuggesting thata 
mother shouldn’t hold political office. That suggestion is 
bubbling forth from the blogosphere, from a small num- 
ber of dissatisfied conservatives— homeschoolers, moth- 
ers of large families, the fringe elements who wouldn’t 
likely vote for McCain anyway. . 

Conservative Christian activists sense that the ques- 
tion is looming in the backs of the minds of at least.a fair 


amount of voters, and so they are answering it under the 
pretense of responding to liberal-media attacks. A small 
number of them are engaging in bizarre debates over 
Deborah driving a stake through Obama’s head or Esther 
using her “hotness” to save Israel. Al Mohler, president of 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary and regular talk- 
show guest, is wrestling with the issue: 


I am doing my best to be honest—and not hypocrit- 
ical—about how I see this new situation. I could 
not imagine this in my own family, nor, I am confi- 
dent, could the vast majority of those conservative 
Christians who are celebrating the nomination of 
Gov. Palin as Vice President. I have full confidence 
that my wife Mary can lead and run anything, from 
General Motors to the Joint Chiefs of Staff: Never- 
theless, I also know that I, along with our children, 
would find our worlds turned upside down. Be- 
yond this, I believe that she would be less happy, 
less fulfilled, and less strategically deployed. She 
runs a program that influences the lives of hun- 
dreds of women and serves on the board of direc- 
tors of our local crisis pregnancy center, but her 
most significant impact will be on the lives of two 
children who cannot imagine life without her—and 
without her active engagement and motherly love. 


Then again, Mohler observes, he has pictures of Queen 
Elizabeth and Margaret Thatcher on the walls of his (pre- 
sumably theological) library. There must be exceptions to 
the rule; it is a matter of calling, and Sarah Palin may have 
chosen a different calling. 

So why, then, is Dr. Mohler struggling to be honest and 
not hypocritical? Because, as his leftist interviewer points 
out, Southern Baptists stop short of allowing women to 
choose to pursue the ministry. Furthermore, Southern 
Baptists (along with a host of evangelicals) still believe 
that, as the Baptist Faith and Message puts it, “A wife . . . 
has the God-given responsibility to respect her husband 
and to serve as his helper in managing the household and 
nurtunng the next generation.” 

Is there some contradiction at work here? No, says 
Mohler. “The reason for this is simple —the New Testa- 
ment does not speak to this question [of women choosing 
a career in politics] in any direct sense.” 

And yetthe New Testament does have afew clear things 
to say, including this favorite passage of homeschooling 
mommies with large families, from Titus 2, in which Saint 
Paul commands “young women to be sober, to love their 
husbands, to love their children, to be discreet, chaste, 
keepers at home, good, obedient to their own husbands, 
that the word of God be not blasphemed.” 

That phrase “keepers at home” is a sticker. It means a 
great deal more than hockey games and PTA meetings. It 
implies a God-given role for women —marriage, children, 
household. Of course, it also implies an entirely different 
culture, one in which there is such a thing as a household 


with both a head and a keeper. But this culture is not 
merely the one Saint Paul happened to find himself in: It 
is the one he prescribes, the Christian one. And there is 
no exception made for moose-gutting pit bulls with lip- 
stick who feel called to be the next Margaret Thatcher. 

Deep down, I suspect that more thoughtful Christian 
conservatives such as Mohler know this. That might ex- 
plain the hemming and hawing: “It would be hypocritical 
of me to suggest that I would be perfectly happy to have 
Christian young women believe that being Vice President 
of the United States is more important than being a wife 
and mother.” 

And yet the Christian Right cannot find a verse in the 
New Testament that says “Woman, thou shalt not be Presi- 
dent.” Of course, they will struggle to find one that says 
“Woman, thou shalt not have an abortion” as well. Nor 
will they find one that says “Man, thou shalt not—indeed, 
thou canst not—marry another man.” What they find and 
cite are passages that mention that God knew Jeremiah in 
his mother’s womb and knit together David in the secret 
place, that children are a blessing, that thou shalt not kill, 
that homosexual behavior is sinful, that He blessed them 
and said, “Be fruitful and multiply.” 


ie Christian Faith is not pro-life or pro-marriage 
or pro- heterosexuality or Creationist. It is the truth 
about all that God made. and the way that He made it. 

That Faith cudtures life by accepting what has been re- 
vealed: It does not create an abstract “culture of life.” It 
obeys the will of God for mankind, as seen through na- 
ture, through Creation, specifically in Scripture, and as 
witnessed by tradition. Saint Paul knew this and argued 
from the received wisdom. He grounds his command to 
women that they submit to their husbands and conduct 
themselves with “shamefacedness and sobriety” in the 
natural order: “For Adam was created first, then Eve.” 

Take away an implicit belief in the natural order, and 
what are you left with? Abstract, liberal arguments about 
human rights, about women’s rights, about “complemen- 
tarianism,” about different roles in different spheres, dif- 
ferent callings in different times. You are left with profes- 
sional Christian women crusaders who forsake their own 
children to save those of the world, bulldogs with hatchets 
for whom shamefacedness is weakness, “First Dude” Mr. 
Moms who nurture while the wife is “standing up to the 
old boy network.” 

G.K. Chesterton wrote that woman suffrage is abusive 
to the female sex, amounting to the “modern surrender of 
women.” In fact, he added, involving women in politics 
is not an act of feminism but of masculinism—of making 
women into men. What does it tell us about today’s Chris- 
tian conservative leaders, or about the pro-life movement, 
thatthey want to thrust Sarah Palin into the White House, 
baby in tow? That they are turned on by Ann Coulter, or 
by a moose-gutting barracuda? What sort of moral and 
aesthetic chaos has infected the “culture of life” that it 
would abuse a woman in the name of saving babies? 
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Modern democratic politics, said Chesterton, is really 
about drunk men hollering at each other in a bar, about 
exaggerating their importance in order to win coercive 
power over others. Inviting women does not sanctify the 
bar: It degrades the ladies. “If you don’t like the idea of 
men shouting at each other at the ‘Blue Pig,” he said, “you 
will not like its shadow.” 

In its shadow is Bristol Palin, deliberately humiliated 
before the whole crowd. And yet her mother wants pow- 
er—the power to effect change. She risked young Trig’s 
unborn life to stand before John McCain, her amniotic 
fluid leaking, and deliver a speech that would energize 
him. And because of it, she was invited to the Blue Pig 
to shout at the other side along with the rest of the louts. 
And she accepted because she has been schooled by her 
father, the “First Dude,” her churches, and her Conserva- 
tive Movement in the fine art of masculinization. She 
doesn’t blink. She is a proud Feminist for Life. 

Assume for one fleeting moment that the vice president, 
not the president, appoints federal judges and Supreme 
Court justices. Assume that Cindy McCain is wrong and 
that her husband really does want to overturn Roe v. Wade. 
Assume that McCain doesn’t really want to abort frozen 
babies and use their tiny bodies for research. Assume that 
McCain doesn’t think that a child conceived in rape de- 
serves to die, if the mother so chooses. It is still a violation 
of the natural order, on which conservatism and Christi- 
anity depend, to abuse a mother and her children. The 
way of faith honors women and respects women, refusing 
to strip them of their dignity by thrusting them into the 
base, crude, and meaningless game of modern democratic 
politics, filled with lies and exaggerations. 

We don’t need to reread the story of Deborah in the 
original Hebrew; we don’t need to search history for ex- 
amples of queens or prime ministers or matriarchs. Chris- 
tians rooted in the natural law simply know that there is 
no greater good than for a woman to be what she was 
made to be, and their efforts to that enc collectively are a 
culture of life. Itis not enough to teach Creationism; we 
must believe in and respect the created order. Conserva- 
tive Christianity apart from the natural order is neither 
conservative nor Christian. It is a monstrous mutation 
of the Enlightenment—the religion of choice apart from 
revelation, the religion of change in the face of tradition. 

Ifan energized Americamakes history in November and 
puts John McCain in the White House, Sarah Palin will 
not have time for a lot of trivial, insignificant things that 
matter little to the abstract culture of life—to fix snacks 
for Piper, to take her to and from school every day, to help 
her with homework and stay home with her when she’s 
sick. And when it’s time for her grandchild to be born in 
January, she'll have an inauguration to attend to instead of 
her daughter. But the glass ceiling will be shattered, and 
its shards will have fallen on her and her family—and on 
the conservative Christians who valued the principle of 
life over life. <> 
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Four Firsts and a Last 
for Dan Treat D.V.M. 


by Timothy Murphy 


Her first retrieve afield: a shotgun shell 
fired and ejected with no warning. 
How she adored that smell, 
charcoal, sulfur and niter in the morning. 


Her first bird was a crippled mourning dove. 


She somersaulted down a ditch 
head over heels in love, 
buttoned her bird and bounded up the pitch. 


Her first drake dropped beyond a refuge sign. 
Wriggling under the lowest wire, 
she swam a perfect line 
as though posting a proof of her desire. 


Her first loss was her superhuman ear. 
Hand-signalled on an unmarked run, 
she could no longer hear 
whistling wingtips; even at last, the gun. 


At fourteen she was walking into walls, 
fouling the carpet, losing teeth. 
_ Farewell to mallard calls 
and decoy spreads, wild roosters on the heath. 


To St. Francis of Fargo fell the chore, 
the barbital a gentle thrust 
to launch her from our shore. 
The last look in her fearless eye was trust. 





Heresies 
by AaronD. Wolf 


Merry Christmas, Pinhead 


Twelve long months ago, America was 
in the throes of Holiday Shopping 
Season’07. [twas a simpler time. The 
Dow was safely over 10,000, and we 
were all wondering whether it would 
be Hillary or Giuliani in the White 
House come January 09. 

I push my cart carrying 250 pounds 
of chicken feed up to the feedstore 
counter. The pretty girl behind the 
register nods and says hello. It’s hard 
for her not to remember the giant 
white man with a beard and a Stetson 
who always guides five 50- pound bags 
through the narrowcheckout lane. As 
she hands me the receipt, I say reflex- 
ively, “Merry Christmas.” 

She looks directly at me, smiling, 
eyes narrowed, and nods. “Yes. Merry 
CHRISTMAS” 

It wasn’t a bright, elven “Yes! Merry 
Christmas!” She spoke with a knowing, 
inyour face, liberal America air of defi- 
ance. And that made me smile. 

Then it made me wonder. Heading 
back to the farm in my pickup truck, 
I turned down Haggard and relit my 
pipe when the thought occurred to 
me: Wonder what she thinks about 
the Incarnation? 

I was in no position to go back to 
the store and assign a 500-word essay, 
“What Christmas Means to Me,” to the 
girl in jeans whose name tag [ am care- 
ful not to stare at, so [ was left to my 
ewn musings. She’s probably no theo- 
logian. Not many folks are these days. 
I’m guessing she couldn't tell me why 
the words unconfusedly, immutably; indi- 
visibly, and inseparably were so impor- 
tant at the Council of Chalcedon. De- 
pending on the church she attends, or 
attended, she maysay the words A tha- 
nasius whispered to his bishop, Alex- 
ander, at Nicea—the words that drew 
a line in the sand that Arius could not 
cross: “begotten, not made, being of 
one substance with the Father.” She 
may say them, ormight have said them. 
But does she know whatthey mean? 

You're expecting too much, [ re- 


ply, puffing. The Baptists you grew 
up with didn’t say the Nicene Creed, 
but they knew that Jesus is fully God 
and fully man—and that He was born 
of a virgin. 

So she’s a Baptist now? 

Maybe—I really don’t know. [’m 
guessing probably not. That Merry 
Christmas seemed more like a coun- 
tercultural protest statement, the kind 
that says, yeah, you’re one of us, or 
yeah, I’m one of you. 

One of you... what? Believers in 
Christ Jesus? One of you who cele- 
brate the Word Become Flesh? One 
of youwho worship a Baby? The One 
Who made the world in six days, the 
One Who bore our sins in His Body 
on the tree, the One Who crushed the 
serpent’s head, the One Whom death 
and Hell could not hold, the One Who 
is returning on a white horse, Whose 
vesture is dipped in blood, Whose 
name is Faithful and True? 

Or perhaps it was one of you proud 
white Americans. 

The War Against Christmas is very 
real, and many brave Christians have 
sounded the alarm like Paul Revere, 
before riding out to the front to fight 
back. But others seem more interested 
in nativism than in the Nativity. Over 
there on that side are the enemies of 
America, “Western Civilization,” apple 
pie, baseball, democracy, Judeo-Chris- 
tianism, heterosexualism, and low tax- 
es. Over here on my side, we knowthat 
we are the greatest nation on earth, 
that America is great because Ameri- 
cais good, thatreligion belongs in the 
public square and Christ belongs in 
Christmas. We don’t say “Ex-muss,” 
or “Ramadan,” Frenchie. 

FOX News's Bill O’Reilly agrees. In 
fact,according to himself, he is “fight- 
ing for the soul of America.” On his 
website, there are numerous products 
to purchase, including his book, Cu- 
ture Warrior, in which “He examines 
why the nation’s motto ‘/’Pluribus Un- 
um (‘From Many, One’) might change 


to ‘What About Me?” and 


shows howthe culture war has 
played outin such high-profile 
instances as The Passion of Christ, 
Fahrenheit 9/11, the abuse epi- 
demic (child and otherwise), and 
the embattled place of religion in 
public life—with special empha- 
sis on the war against Christmas. 


Christmas, you see, just like Harriet 
Miers, has been rejected by the leftist 
media, because of its “anti-Christian 
bias.” And this is outrageous, because 
“85 percent of Americans say they're 
Christians” and “Christmas is a fed- 
eral holiday, signed into law by [Presi- 
dent} U.S. Grant.” 

If 85 percent of Americans believe 
that that Baby was God, then Bill is 
right: The War on Christmas is “in- 
sane.” Perhaps eight-and-a-half out 
of ten shoppers really are “absolute- 
ly offended” when they hear “Happy 
Holidays.” How dare these retailers 
deny the great majority of Americans 
the opportunity to confess Christ be- 
cause some surrender monkey has the 
ACLU on the line? 

In addition to Cufture Warrior, de- 
fenders of Western civilization can 
purchase “The mug Bill calls ‘The Best 
Mug in the World!” “This was a birth- 
day present for my husband,” writes 
Jodi of Rockton, IL, “and he thought 
it was great. He showed it to my Dad 
and my Dad was jealous. I guess I 
know what to get my Dad for Christ- 
mas!” Nothing alleviates jealousy and 
says “veiled in flesh, the Godhead see” 
like a 16-ounce coffee mug that shouts 
Den’t Be « Pinueap. Sd 
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Home Church 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


Now when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, he went into his house; and his 
windows being open in his chamber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees 
three times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he did aforetime. 


W ith the election of Democrat Barack Obamaas the 
44th President of the United States, I’ve watched 
a number of friends, family members, and acquaintanc- 
es —conservative Christians, every one—come unglued. 
It would seem that this is the end of AmericaAs We Know 
It and the beginning of the Age of Antichrist. “I keep tell- 
ing myself that God is in control!” was said or blogged by 
more than several of them. 

“What does this mean?” I ask along with Luther’s Small 
Catechism. Yes, God is in control. He is in control here, 
just as he was during the Bush administration, the Clin- 
ton administration, the Bush administration, and the 
Gorbachev administration. His sun shines and His rain 
falls on the just and the unjust, and sometimes He even 
sends the Assyrian “against an hypocritical nation, and 
against the people of my wrath will I give him a charge, 
to take the spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them 
down like the mire of the streets.” 

These days, Christians in America seem more political- 
ly minded than ever before. We blogged about this elec- 
tion, passed out voters’ guides for this election, anguished 
over this election, and prayed for John McCain to win this 
election. We went to sleep with the sound of portentous 
FOX News in our ears. 

“In the evening, when you go to bed, you shall bless 
yourself with the holy cross and say: In the name of God 
the Father, Son,and Holy Ghost. Amen.” Thus begins the 
section on bedtime prayer in the Small Catechism. After 
the Creed and the Our Father are three short sentences. 


Ithank Thee, my Heavenly Father, through Jesus 
Christ, Thy dear Son, that Thou hast graciously kept 
me this day, and I pray Thee to forgive me all my 
sins, where I have done wrong, and graciously keep 
me this night. For into Thy hands I commend my- 
self; my body and soul, and all things. Let Thy holy 
angel be with me, that the Wicked Foe may have no 
power over me. Amen. 


Achild can saythose words; they are easy for young minds 
to memorize. They make a sweet conclusion to a bedtime 


ritual that includes a story, a hug, and a kiss. Luther con- 
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— Daniel 6:10 


cludes, “Then goto sleep promptly and cheerfully.” 

But sleep doesn’t come easy, here in God’s country. We 
have busy schedules and much to worry about. The con- 
dition is reflected in an all too American metaphor: We 
have too much on our plates. And while a gracious Lord 
sends His holy angel, we just don’t have the time to notice 
that he’s there. 

Time marches on, and the children continue to grow, 
but today it all proceeds at a hectic pace. The passing of 
seasons and days is marked by schedules and scheduling 
conflicts. We have too much on plates that are passed to 
us through drive-thru windows, that balance on our laps 
in the TV room, that go from freezer to microwave. We hit 
PAUSE OF MUTE SO we can say grace. God is good God is great 
thank Him for the food we ate—aye-men. 

“The children and servants shall go to the table with 
folded hands and reverently, and say: The eyes of all wait 
upon Thee, O Lord; and Thou givest them their meat in 
due season; Thou openest Thine hand, and satisfiest the 
desire of every living thing.” Obeying this admonition 
from the Catechism requires faith as well as something 
that was a commonplace in Luther’s day: a family gath- 
ered around a table. And to avoid hypocrisy when begin- 
ning the prayer with that passage from Psalm 145, the 
family must engage in good husbandry, as the Catechism 
notes: “To satisfy the desire means that all animals receive 
so much to eat that they are on this account joyful and of 
good cheer; for care and avarice hinder such satisfaction.” 
Whither my Double Whopper with Cheese king-sized 
value meal? “Then the Lord’s Prayer...” By the time 
we get to the actual petition for the Lord’s blessing, it’s 
starting to feel like a church service—in terms of both 
content and duration. “[|Ajnd the prayer here following: 
Lord God, Heavenly Father, bless us and these Thy gifts, 
which we take from Thy bountiful goodness, through Je- 
sus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

Alas, we're just getting started. After dessert and coffee, 
or when the last fry has been mined from the bottom of the 
bag, we are, in fact, told to thank God for the food we ate. 


Likewise also after the meal they shall reverently 
and with folded hands say: O give thanks unto 

the Lord, for He is good; for His mercy endureth 
forever. He giveth food to all flesh; He giveth to the 


beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry. 
He delighteth not in the strength of the horse; He 
taketh not pleasure in the legs of aman. The Lord 
taketh pleasure in them that fear Him, in those that 
hope in His mercy. 


No, sit back down. We’re not finished. I don’t care if you're late 
to tae kwon do. “Then the Lord’s Prayer...” Jsn’t this “vain 
repeution ”? [ thought we were Protestants. “|A\nd the prayer 
here following: We thank Thee, Lord God, Father, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, for all Thy benefits, who livest and 
reignest forever and ever. Amen.” 

Imagine that—one of those little services at breakfast, 
before work and school, and then another when every- 
one gets home, not to mention prayers upon waking and 
prayers before sleeping. Who has the time? Or the en- 
ergy? The whole thing is so .. . otherworldly. 

And that is precisely the point. 


"|r Christian Faith emphasizes what some call the 
“already but not yet.” The Kingdom is Christ’s, and 
yet we pray for it to come. Meanwhile, the Word of God 
penetrates the present darkness, surrounding and infus- 
ing His people with light. Most gloriously, on Sundays 
before the altar, we join with “angels and archangels and 
all the company of Heaven” to praise God before partak- 
ing of a “foretaste of the feast to come.” 

Yet not all of life is lived in a church service. Very few 
of us live in a parsonage or a rectory and can walk over to 
Matins or Vespers or Compline every day. But here in the 
first term of President Barack Hussein Obama, the verita- 
ble Age of Antichrist, we still have a considerable number 
of freedoms. In particular, we are free to order our lives 
according to the invisible reality that is the Kingdom of 
God. Saint Paul’s admonition to “pray without ceasing” is 
not one item on a to-do list to fit into our schedules: It is 
an encouragement for the faithful to be aware constantly 
of the presence of God and His angels and His saints here 
and now, outside the walls of church. 

The blessings of the lectionary and the Church cal- 
endar are gifts from our tradition designed to counter 
human frailty. We cannot remember the whole of the his- 
tory of redemption each and every Sunday. Similarly, the 
rituals of the Daily Office, or the Catechism, or quiet time, 
or family Bible hour—once as common among Christians 
as the family table— provide regular interruptions in our 
rat race, preventing us from the seemingly benign sin of 
overscheduling. 

This is nothing new for God’s people. Captive and en- 
slaved by the pagan Persians, Daniel knelt facing the Holy 
City and prayed. His friends and his enemies knew where 
to find him at least three appointed times each day. 

Daniel, as you may recall, was a eunuch—he was made 
“prince of the eunuchs,” in fact, against his will. Most 
American Christian men, on the other hand, are neither 
slaves nor eunuchs—or at least they weren't before the va- 
sectomy. Like most men throughout time, they have fami- 





lies. Stretching back as far as the patriarch Job (before 
Moses and perhaps before Abraham), a man was priest 
of his household. The addition of the Tabernacle some 
years later, then the Temple, then the synagogue, and their 
transformation and fulfillment in Christ and His Church, 
did not mitigate the responsibility of the father. 

Church statistics guru George Barna says that, among 
Protestants, the “churches” thatareseeingthe most growth 
in the United States are “home churches.” As many as 20 
million people, including Barna himself, attend these gath- 
erings of around 20 people each. According to the Wash- 
ington Post, Barna said that home churches “are attractive 
to those who want to deepen their relationships with God 
and one another, and they also suit Americans’ growing 
taste for flexibility and control of their schedules.” 

There is much to deplore in today’s churches— pap- 
filled psychobabble sermons, excruciating pop music, 
the silliness of dramas and dances —but the fact remains: 
Home is not church. We can set aside (for the briefest 
of moments) what this or that denomination may teach 
about ordination and the sacraments. There is no way to 
read the history of the early Church or the Pastoral Epis- 
tles and conclude that, when things go badly at church, 
you can start your own at home. What to do, then? 

“Mercy! Good God! What manifold misery I beheld!” 
That was Luther’s response when he visited the churches 
of Saxony. “The common people, especially in the vil- 
lages, have no knowledge whatever of Christian doctrine, 
and, alas, many pastors are altogether incapable and in- 
competent to teach.” His solution? “The deplorable, mis- 
erable condition which I discovered lately when I, too, 
was a visitor, has forced and urged me to prepare this 
Catechism ...in this small, plain, simple form.” Vivify the 
churches by vivifying the households! 

The Small Catechism does not address mdividuals—or 
rather, it addresses one individual: not the pastor, nor the 
schoolteacher, not the elector (or, for that matter, the pres- 
ident-elect). Each section, including the instructions for 
daily prayers, begins “As the head of the family should teach 
them in a simple way to his household.” For this to work, 
then, there needs to be more than a family table. There 
needs to be a family head. In the divine economy, a man is 
head of his household, whether he likes or admits it. He is 
responsible for the continuing spiritual education or forma- 
tion of wife, children, and even servants (ifhe has any). 

American men prefer a quick and one-sided fix. Bariat- 
ric surgery beats diet and daily exercise. Voting will save 
babies. Eunuchs can better afford to send their kids to 
college. And yet the days and the seasons and the years 
continue to pass, the churches become increasingly dec- 
adent and irrelevant, and the kids’ mouths get smarter. 
What does this mean? 

It means we have to go home. It means that we have 
to gather around the table. And it means that Dad must 
take up the mantle of Job as household priest. This might 
mean taking some things off our plates. At least here, in 
the Age of Antichrist, we're still free to do that. & 
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Heresies 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


A Pearl and Some Swine 


It’s Lent, so naturally I’m thinking 
about Barack Obama. Well, specifi- 
cally, about his inauguration. You re- 
member, don’tyou— the day that hope 
became sight? 

I don’t want to be overdramatic, but 
itnow seems obvious to me that Pres- 
ident Obama’s inauguration explains 
just about everything that’s wrong 
with Christian churches in America. 

And really, this has little to do with 
Obama and everything to do with his 
choice for the inaugural invocation, 
“America’s Pastor” Rick Warren. 

The day after the prayerin question 
was uttered, I declaimed at length on 
the Chronicles website about Rick War- 
ren’s syncretism. The god to whom 
he prayed had a dash of Christian, a 
sprinkle of Muslim, and a schtick’! of 
Jewish. The Word Who became flesh 
was referred to simply as the “one who 
changed my life,” and that one was 
called by Hebrew, Arabic, Mexican, 
and English names, in that order. 

A number of Christian critics of the 
prayer agreed with me, at least up to a 
point. But, said they, at least he ended 
it on a distinctively Christian note! Yes, 
it is true, Warren closed the inaugu- 
ral invocation by leading the citizens 
of earth in the Lord’s Prayer, “Yeshua, 
Isa, Hey-zeus, Jesus, who taught us to 
pray, ‘Our Father ...’” 

And that’s the greatest horror of it 
all, especially if we think about this 
along with the Church Fathers—Saint 
Augustine in particular. 

The season of Lent evolved around 
the great tradition of baptizing con- 
verts at the Easter Vigil, the begin- 
ning of Pascha, the Feast of the Res- 
urrection. As the original “Forty Days 
of Purpose,” Lent was a time of prep- 
aration for the catechumenate, who 
were subjected to rigorous discipline, 
examination, and instruction. In fact, 
you weren't even allowed to be called 
a catechumen (“instructed”) until you 
had demonstrated that you had ceased 
to practice the gross outward sins of 
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pagan idolatry and adultery. Before 
that, you were just an “inquirer,” a “lis- 
tener” (audientes). It wasn’t very seek- 
er sensitive. 

What about church? There were 
no popular songs designed to appeal 
just to the catechumen, no dramas, 
no overhead projectors—all had to be 
memorized. And there was even ... 
segregation! The catechumen could 
go to church along with the faithful, 
but he was only allowed to partici- 
pate in half of the service, before he 
was kicked out and the doors, the doors 
were manned. Why? The ancient Lit- 
urgy of SaintJames, celebrated at Jeru- 
salem at least as far back as the fourth 
century, explains it fairly well in one 
simple line: “Holy things for the holy 
people.” (Response: “One is holy, One 
is Lord, Jesus Christ ...”) The un- 
washed catechumens are not holy, and 
so they cannot partake of or even look 
upon the holy things—the Body and 
Blood of Jesus. So they are dismissed 
before the Service of the Faithful. 

(Spoiler alert, and question for Rick 
Warren: Were there any prayers re- 
served especially for the Service of 
the Faithful?) 

Eight days before Easter, those cat- 
echumens deemed fit were elevated 
to the rank of the competentes and be- 
gan to experience something thatisn’t 
a part of your average New Members 
Class these days—daily exorcisms. 
Why, youask? Because these people 
believed in the Devil, that’s why. And 
who would be the most vulnerable to 
satanic attacks if not the competentes, 
just days before Baptism? 

On the first of the eight days, the 
competentes were given two special 
treasures, secrets (Disciplina arcam’ 
that they were to guard with their lives: 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. The 
first, preached Augustine, “so that you 
may know what to believe,” and the 
second, “so that you may know whom 
to call upon.” 

“You see,” he declared to the about- 


to-be-baptized, “you have begun to 
have God for your Father, and you 
will have Him so when you are born 
anew.” The competentes were learning 
that, when a Christian prays, he is not 
addressing Zeus or Baal or some far- 
away vengeful deity, but his Father. 
And this is not by accident; itis the re- 
sult of aspecial privilege, aholy sort of 
family planning, one in which the un- 
worthy is united to the Son and adopt- 
ed into the Father’s household. 


Parents sometimes, when they 
have one or two or three chil- 
dren, fear to give birth to any 
more, lest they reduce the rest to 
beggars. But because the inher- 
itance He promises us is such 
that many may possess it with- 
out anyone being put in a bind, 
He has called into His family the 
peoples of the nations; and the 
only Son has numberless broth- 
ers and sisters who say, “Our Fa- 
ther which art in Heaven,...” 


In those times, the Church wasn’t 
hawking a product, wasn’t selling a 
road map for life, wasn’t convinced 
that the customer is always right. These 
pearls may not be for you. | mean, yes, 
they are for you and for the “peoples 
of all nations,” but only if you are will- 
ing to counttheir cost. Who wouldn’t 
want to call God his Father? Well, you 
perhaps, if you are not willing to go 
through the Son. Holy things for the 
holy people; pearls are not for swine. 
If you are baptized, you can stay for 
the part of the service where we say 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


How’s that for marketing? <& 


A Share in the Patria 


What a Republic Is Good For 


by Aaron D. Wolf 


(2 likes farmers. Not gigantic corporate agribusi- 
ness, but farmers. He made man from the dirt and 
for the dirt, to cultivate His Garden. Adam means “of the 
red” or “of the soil.” 

When the children of Israel clamored for a king, so 
that they might rely on him to protect them from foreign 
invaders, the prophet warned them that “he will take your 
fields, and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the 
best of them, and give them to his servants.” God had 
been their sovereign, but they wanted what the other na- 
tions had. So He gave them whatthey wanted. 

Any system of government, from a democracy to an ar- 
istocracy to a monarchy, is capable of drowning its people 
in tyranny. “I see no infallible criterion for defining the 
nature of a government, except its acts,” wrote John Taylor 
of Caroline in Construction Construed and Constitutions Vin- 
dicated (1820). “If the acts of a monarchy, aristocracy and 
democracy are the same, these forms of government are 
to anation essentially the same also. To contend for forms 
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only, is to fight for shadows.” 

How, then, should we define the nature of a republic? 
The word itself was batted around by all of the Founding 
Fathers, but its usage varied. John Adams, who favored 
aristocracy and “balanced power,” wrote that the only “ra- 
tional” definition of repubiic is “a government, in which all 
men, rich and poor, magistrates and subjects, officers and 
people, masters and servants, the first citizen and the last, 
are equally subject to the laws.” 

Taylor assailed this sort of “republic,” which puts its 
faith in the “rule of law.” Answering Adams in 1814 (An 
Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the Government of the 
United States), he asked how this was any different from 
the government from which they had declared indepen- 
dence. What guarantees that the law to which everyone is 
“equally subject” is just—or good? 


(T]he bishop would be subject to law in receiving 
his benefice and his tythes, the labourer, in paying 
them; a nobility is subject to law in exercising its 
privileges; a corporation, in growing rich by the aid 
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of its charter; a bank, in collecting from a nation, 
usury upon nominal money; and a king, in receiving 
a million, and expending thirty millions annually in 
corruption and patronage, at the national expense. 


Adams’ imagined government would counter this injus- 
tice with a “balance of power,” by which each class, emerg- 
ing “naturally” according to a divine distribution of talent, 
would find equal representation. But do such classes re- 
ally arise “by nature,” according to “God’s design”? Taylor 
argues that Adams’ classes are artificial— special interests 
created by laws and sustained by government. (Govern- 
ment’s creation of a standing army, for example, creates 
a “soldier class,” a military interest. Central banking cre- 
ates a banking interest. £%c.) And man’s lust for power 
being what it is, these artificial classes would (did) seek to 
advance their standing among the others, if not dominate 
them altogether, even taking the moral high ground for 
doing just so. “One tyrant may thank God that he is not 
another tyrant.” 

During the infant days of the United States, the means 
by which the federal government was creating this pho- 
ny aristocracy was, according to Taylor, its control of the 
economy, through central banking and taxation —unjust 
transfers of wealth from one interest to another. 


Wealth, established by law, violates the principle, 
which induced the American states to wage war with 
Britain. [t separates the imposer from the payer of 
taxes. No nation would tax itself to enrich an order 
or separate interest. When therefore a nation is so 
taxed, it must proceed from the power of the order 
itself, which is invariably the imposer and receiver of 
the tax; whilst the rest of the nation is the payer. 


For Taylor, a true, sustainable republic is not charac- 
terized by a “balance of power” among artificial interest 
groups but by self-government. “The distinguishing su- 
periorities of our policy, are, the sovereignty of the people; 
a republican government, or a government producing 
publick or national good; and a thorough system of re- 
sponsible representation.” 

Who, then, are these sovereign “people,” and what is 
this “good”? 

The people are the farmers. At the time of the War of 
Independence, 95 percent of Americans were engaged 
in farming. And as many as two thirds of the farming 
families owned their own land. The prospect of owning 
a farm was what had made the colonies attractive in the 
first place. The wealth they sought in America was not 
cash but crops. But this way of life had been threatened 





by a distant central government that was cash-strapped 
and weary from financing its own imperial adventures. 
The small colonial farmer found it difficult to hold on to 
his land when the crown began to manipulate the money 
supply. Slapping taxes on him and stifling free trade only 
made things worse. What had once been thought a vast 
land in which a man could own his own farm, pass it on to 
his son, and help to establish his other children on farms 
of their own threatened to become a land of tenants, sub- 
servient to the central government. 

The Federalists’ “consolidated republic” threatened to 
do just the same. Federalist fiscal policy created new in- 
terests, anew Court Party of paper wealth. These sundry 
interests could not live without the farmers, yet they must 
live off'them. “Mankind are united by the necessity for sub- 
sistence in a common interest,” Taylor wrote to Adams. 


Those who furnish the subsistence, pay all the taxes. 
As subsistence flows from the earth, thatmay be 
called the mother of men, liable to make all the dis- 
bursements they need. Hence, all, or nearly all taxes, 
must be ultimately paid by agriculture, and ought of 
course to be inflicted by her... 


According to the Jeffersonian tradition, of which Taylor 
was the greatest exemplar, the farmer is capable of self- 
government. His is the only vocation that is “natural” — 
that is not acreation of government. He depends on God 
to sustain him. His hands know the soil and the hard 
work necessary to cultivate it. His product sustains his 
family and his community. His people and his soil are 
his interest. Thus, he takes up his arms to defend hearth 
and home in the local militia, and the mantle of statesman 
when called upon — all the while eager, as Taylor was, to get 
back to his land, to the plow. “And the interdependence 
of such solid citizens,” wrote M.E. Bradford, “all of them 
capable of honor in each other’s eyes, all with a share in 
the patria, is the closest we can come to the providentially 
provided Garden or ‘golden age’ under the present, un- 
propitious dispensation.” 

This is the true republican ideal—a nation of farmers. 
It abounds not it laws but in corn. Its people are defined 
not by party affiliation or political law but by the mores 
majorum, the “customs of the fathers.” It is the agrarian 
republic Cato wrote of when he spoke of his ancestors 
who, “when they would praise a worthy man,” would say 
“good husbandman,” “good farmer.” 

Those who would see a republic restored in our time 
should first seek to be worthy of that adulation, in the sea- 
son allotted each of us before we return to the earth from 
whence we came. © 
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Christian 


C.S. Lewis wrote about the “death of 
words.” In essence, he suggested that, 
whenever we feel compelled to ap- 
pend a noun with the adjectives crue 
or real, it is safe to say that the noun 
has lost its meaning, or died. “No, no, 
we're irue conservatives.” There’s my 
example. 

So what do you do, then? Do you 
bury the rotting /ogos and fire up ane- 
ologism? “Thou art thyself,” quoth 
Juliet, “though not a Montague.” To 
which Romeo replied, “Call me but 
love, and [’Il be new baptiz’d.” Of 
course we know that, upon receiving 
his girlfriend’s ablution, all of Master 
Love’s problems were solvéd. 

Today, we have Christian hip-hop 
that “kicks it Jesus-style”; Christian 
denominations that employ clergy 
who deny every single proposition of 
the Nicene Creed; and Christian na- 
tions whose god is mammon. Some of 
us find ourselves using terms like nom- 
inal Christian and true Christian. 

Has the word Christian died? And 
if so, what’s to be done by those of 
us who are, er, the People Formerly 
Known As Christians? 

Drop it! That’s what an increasing 
number of American PFKAGs are do- 
ing. They are no longer Christians; 
they are Christ-fellowers. 

Now this appellation has been 
bouncing around the evangelical world 
for a few years, from Willow Creek to 
Saddleback. Christian carries all of that 
heavy baggage, whereas Christ-follower 
is intentional —it intentionally displays 
intentionality. Call yourself a Christ- 
follower, and stop those slandering 
naysayers in their tracks. 

Ever see those commercials for Mac- 
intosh computers, where the cool, wise 
dude introduces himself, “I’m a Mac,” 
while the geeky, inept nerdster adds, 
“and I’m a P.C.”? Well one church 
has posted its own version on You- 
‘Tube, in which the hipster is a Christ- 
follower, while the Christian is the to- 
tal dweeb. 
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Heresies 
by Aaron BD. Wolf 


No More 


There are several installments of 
I'ma Christ-fellower, and each follows 
the conventions of the /’ma Mac com- 
mercials. The Christ-follower is unas- 
suming, disheveled, shoots knowing 
glances at the viewing audience. The 
Christian is unself-aware, besuited and 
benecktied, and wrapped up in a world 
of conventionalism and bumbling in- 
eptitude. He has to wear his “Sunday 
best”; is heavy laden with theological 
books, “morality books,” and a giant, 
leather-clad King James Bible, which 
he wields like a light saber; and has a 
surplus of “Christian bumper stickers.” 
Meanwhile the Christ-follower wears 
Jeans and a sweatshirt; keeps his hands 
in his pockets; listens to U2;and makes 
fun of the Christian. 

Note the following paradox: The 
I'ma Christ-follower videos, which end 
with the words “Christian No More,” 
are produced by something called 
Community Christian Church. 

Note also that the image of the 
Christ-follower, as displayed by the 
aforementioned videos, corresponds 
to the image of the megachurch sub- 
urban Rejecter of Churchianity that is 
well-known enough to be an object of 
parody and ridicule itselfamong stand- 
up comics and Hollywood writers. 

Is it too soon to say that the word 
Christ- follower has died? That the na- 
scent neologism is already in need 
of replacement? What’s a PFKAC-f 
to do? 

There is no doubt that plenty has 
been done in the name of Christian- 
ity that has not been good for adver- 
tising. But then again, the Faith once 
delivered to the saints Itselfis not real- 
ly marketable in the first place. It may 
come as a shock to some of the Christ- 
followers out there, but Christian has 
taken a beating more than once in 
the past. And yet, the response of 
Christians has not been to change 
the packaging. In fact, they didn’t see 
the name as packaging at all: It was a 
confession. 


Some scholars are quick to point out 
that the word Christianos (“of Christ”) 
only appears three times in the Bible. 
(That’s three more than Christ-follow- 
er, for those keeping score.) “The dis- 
ciples were called Christians first at 
Antioch,” notes Saint Luke in Acts 11. 
Before that, and even after that, they 
were “disciples,” “brethren,” “saints,” 
and “the faithful.” But Christian quick- 
ly became established, so much so that, 
in Chapter 26, Luke recalls that King 
Agrippaadmitted to Paul,“Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.” 

Itis Saint Peter’s usage of the word, 
however, that illustrates its staying 
power: “if any man suffer as a Chris- 
tian, let him not be ashamed; but let 
him glorify God on this behalf” (1 Pe- 
ter 4). Earlier, Peter had been speak- 
ing about the happiness that comes 
from “partaking in Christ’s sufferings.” 
But be warned, he added: Not all slan- 
der comes as a result of partaking in 
Christ’s sufferings. Some of it comes 
from being an idiot. “Let none of you 
suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or 
as an evildoer, or as a busybody.” Ora 
hipster or a dweeb, we might add. 

In his Apology, Justin Martyr writes 
about the fact that, in the early second 
century, the name Christian came to 
be associated with atheism, because 
Christians refiused to burn incense to 
the Roman gods. Well, obviously, they 
weren't really atheists, so should they 
repudiate the denigratory name? 

On the contrary, writes Justin, how 
could they ever consider it denigrato- 
ry to be called a Christian? “So far at 
least as one may judge from the name 
we are accused of, we are most excel- 
lent people.” © 


Heresies 
by Aaron D. Wolf 


Christmas With the Devil 


“The true meaning of Christmas gets 
lost when we believe contrary world- 
views,” the prisoner writes. “Our beliefs 
determine our views in a world where 
absolutes are fading away.” The pris- 
oner is dictating this for his newsletter. 

Come-to-Jesus (or -Allah) experi- 
ences abound in prisons, so it’s always 
wise to take conversion stories with a 
grain of salt. Most of us will look for 
certain signs: Is the guilty man able 
to articulate his repentance in some- 
thing other than self-serving terms? 
With God’s help I have been able to for- 
give myself just doesn’t cut it. Also, has 
the guilty man embraced the justice 
meted out by the court system? Or 
does his conversion conveniently co- 
incide with an appeal? Furthermore, 
is the guilty man faithful, both in his 
confession and his conduct, and for 
how long? 

This will be the prisoner’s 38th 
Christmas behind bars. In 1975 he 
became a Christian, and in 1980 he 
founded Abounding Love Ministries, 
preaching the Gospel on the inside 
and sharing his faith through books 
and his monthly newsletter. 

“If justice would’ve been served, 
I would’ve gotten the death penalty,” 
says the prisoner. “I hope that in no 
way have I ever given the impression 
that I blame anything on my parents 
or drugs ... I take full responsibility.” 

Over the years, the prisoner has re- 
ceived stacks of mail from women — 
some curious, some bizarre, some out 
of Christian love. Some 20 years ago, 
he began corresponding with a wom- 
an named Susan LaBerge. She identi- 
fied herselfas anew Christian who was 
reaching out to him with the love and 
forgiveness of Christ. He began send- 
ing her his newsletter and personal let- 
ters of thanks for her encouragement. 
Susan said that as she read his letters 
her chest pounded, and she “cried and 
cried, realizing he’d come to the Lord, 
and I’ve come to the Lord.” 

After a year of correspondence, the 
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prisoner was surprised to read that 
Susan wanted to visit him in person. 
Letters are one thing, but you just nev- 
er know whatsort of person youre go- 
ing to find in the visiting room. Any- 
one can fake the lingo of Christianity 
ina letter. What was she up to? 

When Susan arrived at the Mule 
Creek State Prison in Ione, California, 
she seemed pleasant, peaceful. They 
talked for some time, sharing with 
each otherabout their faith, how it was 
that they had become Christians. As 
it turned out, Susan had grown up in 
the area where the prisoner had com- 
mitted his crimes at age 23. She had 
been 21 years old at the time. 

There was more. She hadn’t been 
sure whether she would say it, but his 
faith seemed genuine. “There’s some- 
thing I want to tell you,” she said, and 
he braced himself: Was this the mo- 
ment he’d dreaded? Or worse, was she 
amember of the Family, come to try to 
work some sort of spell on him? 

“My mother was Rosemary LaBian- 
ca,” she said. 

“You're kidding,” he said, stunned. 

“[m not kidding.” 

They sat and wept. In fact, he weeps 
again, retelling the story. 

On August 10, 1969, Charles “Tex” 
Watson, Leslie Van Houten, and Pa- 
tricia Krenwinkel stabbed Susan’s 
mother 41 times in her bedroom. 
They killed her stepfather, Leno, in the 
living room in a similarly gruesome 
manner and, on the orders of Charles 
Manson, “left something witchy” be- 
hind: the words “Death to pigs” and 
“Rise” written in Leno’s blood on the 
wall, and “War” carved into his abdo- 
men. The night before, the man who 
claimed to be Jesus Christ had told Tex 
to round up the girls and begin “Hel- 
ter Skelter,” an apocalyptic black up- 
rising against whites. Manson thought 
“blackie was too ignorant” to get the 
ball rolling, so he sent out his drug- 
addled apostles. Before butchering a 
pregnant Sharon Tate and her friends, 


Watson told them, “I am the devil, and 
I'm here to do the devil’s business.” 

Charles Watson was, in fact, given 
the death penalty, along with Man- 
son and all of the women who partic- 
ipated in those crimes, but the state of 
California outlawed the death penalty 
in 1972, which commuted all of their 
sentences to life in prison. 

On the evening of August 10, 1969, 
Susan, her boyfriend, and her 15-year- 
old brother entered the kitchen of the 
LaBianca residence and were greet- 
ed by the words “Healter {s¢c] Skelter” 
written in blood on the refrigerator. 

“Alll felt from Susan,” said the pris- 
oner, “was love.” He calls it a miracle. 

Susan LaBerge testified at a pa- 
role hearing that Charles Watson had 
changed. This enraged Sharon Tate’s 
mother,nerves still raw, and she called 
Susan a “stupid sh-t.” Prosecutor Vin- 
cent Bugliosi commented that, when 
it comes to parole, it doesn’t matter 
whether Watson has changed. To let 
him outwould be a miscarriage of jus- 
tice. Indeed, as Bugliosi and Watson 
have both said, justice requires the 
death penalty. Watson knows he’ll 
never be a free man, notin this life. 

Another Manson Family member 
will spend this Christmas free for the 
firsttime in 34 years. Lynette “Semeaky” 
Fromme, convicted in 1975 of attempt- 
ing to assassinate President Ford, was 
released from prison in August. In in- 
terviews over the years, she maintained 
her love for the Jesus-of-Death- Valley, 
who “gave me everything.” 

Back in Mule Creek, the prison- 
er will be celebrating the birth of the 
Child Who gave him everything, in- 
cluding forgiveness undeserved. <& 


HERESIES 


THE AMOEBA. You remember it from 
biology class; it’s your long-lost relative. 
Don't believe it? Well, you're probably 
one of those pro-life Christian home- 
schooling losers. You don’t play nice with 
others. You are socially maladjusted. 

“Amoeba are essentially everywhere 
and have probably existed . . . long before 
the appearance of macroscopic animals, 
says the science department at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. “Throughout our entire 
existence therefore, we have lived in inti- 
mate association with amoebae. It is con- 
sequently no surprise that some amoeba 
have adapted to take advantage of us.” 

Twenty-four years ago, a pregnant 
lady encountered one of these pathogen- 
ic amoebae in the Philippines. ‘This pesky 
single-celled creature, in the process of its 
attempt to take advantage of her, gave her 
an infection that put her into a coma. In 
an attempt to revive her, the Filipino doc- 
tors gave her medication that caused her 
placenta to separate from her uterus. So 
severe was this placental abruption that 
the awakened lady was given disturbing 
news: Your baby will likely be stillborn. 
Your best option is to have an abortion. 

Now, if ever there was a case of a pro- 
tect-the-life-and-health-of-the-mother 
abortion, this was it. She was married, 
yes, but she already had four children. 
Can’t we all just agree that in this, the 
rarest of circumstances, it is best to take 
some sort of decisive action? 

Then again, she and her husband were 
no mere tourists: They were missionaries. 
As Christians, abortion was not an op- 
tion. So they resigned themselves to fate 
or, as they would say, the “will of God.” 

Who would win: mom or amoeba? 

It turned out, the baby—a boy—was 
born healthy. He was so perfectly normal 
that, at age six, he took an interest in foot- 
ball. The family split time between their 
missions work and orphanage in the 
Philippines and their home in Jackson- 
ville, Florida. As parents, they were the 
hands-on sort. Dad made the boy join 
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his brothers and sisters in tending a half- 
acre garden. Mom homeschooled them. 

‘The boy really, really liked football, 
and so it occurred to the parents: Why 
not see if the local public school would 
let him play on the team? As luck would 
have it, in 1996 the state of Florida had 
passed legislation allowing homeschool- 
ers to play for a local high school of their 
choice in district. And it turned out the 
boy wasn’t half bad. As a high-school 
junior and senior, he was named Player 
of the Year—of Florida. It helped that, as 
quarterback, he led his team to a state title 
in his senior year. 

Despite being a maladjusted, evangel- 
ical, six-day-creationist homeschooler— 
did I mention that he pledged to maintain 
his virginity until marriage?—this 6'3" 
muscle-bound loser was coveted by sev- 
eral SEC football programs. As a fresh- 
man backup quarterback for the Florida 
Gators, he rushed for only 469 yards and 
eight touchdowns. At the end of that sea- 
son (2006), in the BCS National Champi- 
onship game, the Gators faced the no. 1 
ranked Ohio State Buckeyes, led by Heis- 
man Trophy winner Troy Smith. The Ga- 
tors routed the Buckeyes 41-14, and the 
boy threw and ran for a touchdown. 

Next season, he became the starter 
and won the Heisman himself—the first 
underclassman ever to be so honored. 

In 2008, his coach decided to split 
the load at QB since this wrecking ball of 
an abortion candidate didn’t know when 
to quit. Coach should have known that 


from the start: In high school, hed fin- 
ished a game on a broken leg. Still, the 
boy led the Gators to another BCS Cham- 
pionship that year. 

And then, just as you'd expect from a 
homeschooling nerdstrom, he announced 
that he was staying in school to complete 
his senior year, instead of entering the 
NFL draft, wherein he would likely have 
signed a contract worth something in the 
neighborhood of $40 million. 

During his senior year, despite a sea- 
son marred by injury, he managed to 
break the SEC’s record for career touch- 
downs, formerly held by Herschel Walk- 
er, perhaps the greatest college running 
back ever to play. The Gators won the 
Sugar Bowl, and the boy produced a 
mere 533 yards of total offense—enough 
for a BCS record. 

“A lot of times people have this ster- 
eotype of homeschoolers as not very 
athletic; the statistically stillborn boy 
remarked, after it was noted in an inter- 
view that he was the first homeschool- 
er ever to win the Heisman. “It’s like, go 
win a spelling bee or something...” 

And yet, there are plenty of sports 
and cultural commentators who wish 
Tim Tebow would just go away, spelling 
bee or no. He’s a painful reminder of all 
their blown stereotypes. Rest assured, if 
he ever slips up, they'll be there with their 
cameras and knowing grins. Somehow, 
it will have to have been wrong for him 
to win, in football and in life, on his first 


birthday. . 


Chronicles 


HERESIES 


So, thanks again 

for the love in the cradle 

and all of the changes that kept 
me dry. 

And thanks again 

for the love at our table 

and tannin my bottom when I 
told youalie... 


It’s A TEAR-JERKER of a song, and 
the only thing that rescues Ricky Skaggs’ 
“Thanks Again” from excessive sentimen- 
tality is the fact that every word of it is 
true. But then again, it was a tear-jerk- 
er of a story that I was reading when that 
song started playing in my head. 

The story appeared at Salon.com, and 
it was about parents spanking children, 
so right there from the get-go you're brac- 
ing yourself for another left-wing diatribe 
against what my parents, and their par- 
ents, and, well, a fair number of the par- 
ents I’ve ever known did and do. And let 
us remember, wise King Solomon told us, 
“He that spareth his rod hateth his son.” 

Kevin and Elizabeth Schatz were of a 
mind to take Proverbs 13:24 literally. Now 
I remember Dad’s belt and Mom's wooden 
spoon, but neither would qualify as a “rod” 
in the literalist of senses. A length of quar- 
ter-inch plastic plumbing supply line comes 
closer. It was with such an instrument that 
the Schatzes (allegedly) beat their seven- 
year-old adopted daughter, Lydia, within 
an inch of her life, then proceeded to go an- 
other inch or two. 

‘The beating apparently lasted for hours, 
and after the girl took her last breath, her 
lungs and heart just shut down, thanks to 
the amount of damage inflicted betimes. 

‘The couple from Paradise, California, 
now faces a charge of murder, as well as 
more abuse charges pertaining to some of 
theirsurviving eight children, one of whom 
was hospitalized with massive bruising. 

Another couple from “rural Tennes- 
see” may face charges in connection to this 
case. It was Michael and Debi Pearl who 
suggested to the Schatzes that they buy the 
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quarter-inch pipe and gave them a multi- 
tude of ideas about “Biblical chastisement” 
In fact, they’ve given nearly a million-and- 
a-half people those ideas, because that’s the 
number of copies of To Train Up a Child that 
their representative claims to have sold. 

When news accounts of this story first 
hit, the blogosphere lit up like a Christ- 
mas tree, and the Salon author gracious- 
ly takes note of the fact that it was Chris- 
tians who were first in line to condemn 
the ritual rod administration taught by 
the Pearls and practiced by the Schatzes. 

One such condemnation was writ- 
ten by a “Laurie M,’ who describes them 
as the warmest, most thoughtful peo- 
ple youd ever meet, but tells of how the 
Schatzes had suddenly left their conserva- 
tive congregation over an untold doctrinal 
dispute. “The Pearl Method was the miss- 
ing link,’ writes Laurie. “[I]t appears they 
were following Pearl teachings very care- 
fully—in doctrine and in practice” 

One of those teachings has to do with 
“living the sanctified life” It’s the sort of 
language that rolls off the tongue with 
ease among King-James-only fundies who 
fear Pool Tables and medicinal wine from 
a teaspoon. 

Certainly, Saint James wasn't joling when 
he said that “Pure religion” is “to keep one- 
self unspotted from the world” But what 
does that mean? For some it means fol- 
lowing neat lists of dos and don'ts. Check 
off every item on your list, and, congratu- 
lations! You are “sanctified” 

Thanks to religious publishing and 


the world-wide web, American Christi- 
anity now abounds in little lists of dos and 
don'ts, often with the scientific patina of 
self-help or psychology. “Parenting” itself 
is treated as a science, and the godly (or 
“well-adjusted”) child as little more than 
the right side of an equation. 

Skipping ahead, one might counter 
that books that spell out what it means 
to “dare to discipline” are necessary in to- 
day’s disconnected world. And that what 
we need are more sound volumes like X 
or Y or Z, and less of the Pearls. 

But what if “parenting” is less of a sci- 
ence and more of an art, something—like 
the fiddle—that you have to learn literally 
at the hands of someone else with experi- 
ence and skill? Something that a thousand 
you-didn't-know-my-fathers can’t change. 
What if the “pure religion” of which James 
wrote can only be, found in a lifetime of 
struggle against sin within a flesh-and- 
blood community of families guided by a 
pastor? How did Israel know what Solo- 
monmeantby“therod”? Why inthe world 
didn’t he, or James, or even Our Lord spell 
out neatly the seven steps to better financ- 
es, or marriages, or parenting? 


For taking me fishin, and flyin’ my 
Kites, 

And tuckin’ me in, yes, night af- 
ter night— 

To my beautiful life-long friends, 

Hey, Mom and Daddy, thanks 
again. + 


Chronicles 


HERESIES 


THE EMPIRE was beset by foreign invad- 
ersand war inthe Middle East. Far-flung 
wars meant more taxes for the provinc- 
es and an increase in poverty. Some men 
had to choose between feeding their fam- 
ilies and paying for medical care. Some 
couldn't afford either. 

In the large urban centers, the poor 
were getting poorer, while the rich were 
getting richer. The wealthy—even in the 
churches—were given to elaborate and 
expensive entertainments. Keeping pedi- 
greed horses wasa favorite hobby. Aristo- 
crats gobbled up the land of poor farmers 
and created vast estates for their champi- 
on thoroughbreds. Houses were lavishly 
decorated with gilded ceilings and mosa- 
ic-covered walls. Personal chefs and con- 
fectioners were employed. 

To make matters worse, a false version 
of Christianity was on the rise. Within liv- 
ing memory, the emperor himselfhad con- 
fessed that Jesus Christ is fully God, “be- 
ing of one substance with the Father” But 
now anewemperor, whileclaiming to bea 
Christian, was professing just the opposite. 
Soon, all of the old heretic pastors were out 
of the closet, and the emperor, in the inter- 
ests of unity, was applying gentle persecu- 
tion to bring the conservative pastors into 
line. In such an environment, any reason- 
able man would batten down the hatches, 
circle the wagons, and protect himself, his 
family, and his way of life. 

Basil sold his vast inheritance and gave 
the money to the poor. 

Now, Basil was no dummy. As his 
friend Gregory would write, Basil had 
mastered all of the classical arts—at Ath- 
ens, no less—“with all the learning attain- 
able by the nature of man” However, his 
interest was not in making piles of cash 
but in eternal salvation, and when he read 
the Gospels, he realizedthatthis required, 
among other things, a “refusal to allow the 
soul to be turned by anysympathy towards 
things of earth” 

Basil preferred to work out his salva- 
tion separated from the world in prayer 
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and contemplation, but heresy and the 
needs of people intervened. So he found 
himself on a debate tour, arguing against 
Arianism and for the Nicene Creed. Be- 
fore long he was ordained to the priest- 
hood in his native Caesarea, Cappodocia, 
smack dab in the middle of Asia Minor. 
His powerful teaching captivated audi- 
ences—to the extent that he had to dial 
it back a bit, as the faithful preferred him 
to their bishop, Eusebius. 


WHEN BASIL was not writingand preach- 
ing in defense of the deity of Christ, he was 
thundering against Christians who make 
an idol of their own possessions, loving 
wealth instead of others: 


You who dress your walls, and 
let your fellow-creatures go bare, 
what will you answer to the 
Judge? You who harness your 
horses with splendor, and de- 
spise your brother ifhe is ill- 
dressed; who let your wheat rot, 
and will not feed the hungry; 
who hide your gold and despise 
the distressed? 


“Considernowthe violent struggle that 
takes place between the desperation arising 
from famine and a parent’s fundamental 
instincts, he continues. “Starvation on the 
one side threatens a horrible death, while 
nature resists, convincing the parents rath- 
er to die with their children” 

Basil was no bleeding-heart liberal. He 


didr’tthink everyone everywhere deserves 
everything. He didn’t blame the emperor 
for poverty or a lack of “adequate health- 
care.’ His problem was with Christians 
who claimed to love God but refused to 
love their neighbors in need. 

And so, in A.D. 370, when he took Eu- 
sebius’ place as bishop, he built a hospi- 
tal. Using alms from the diocese, Basil 
constructed a massive complex in subur- 
ban Caesarea for the care of the sick who 
couldn’t afford medical treatment. This 
Ptochoptopheion or “New Town” (also 
called the Basiliad) was a wonder to the 
people of Cappodocia. It not only offered 
medical care but provided lodging for the 
homeless, job training for the indigent, 
and food for the hungry. The heresy-war- 
rior bishop donned an apron and served 
in the soup kitchen. 

That’ a great story, but it’s just not prac- 
tical to apply it to our situation. Our gov- 
ernment would never allow such a thing. 

The emperor Valens had threatened Ba- 
sil with exile repeatedly for his refusal to 
knuckle under to Arianism. At one point, 
Valens’ prefect delivered the threat directly 
to Basil, who boldly defied him. The em- 
issary marveled that no one ever used that 
tone with him. Basil replied, “Maybe you've 
never talked to a bishop before.” Valens re- 
taliated by hacking up Basil’s diocese and 
installing an Arian as a rival bishop. 

A fewyearslater, acurious Valens came 
to hear St. Basil the Great on Theophany. 
He was so moved by the preaching that 
he donated the land for the Basiliad. 


Chronicles 


HERESIES 


AS I wRITE, April 15 is still fresh in the 
mind, and the sting of death remains, com- 
bining the current pangs of tax extrac- 
tion with the promise of a greater burden 
to come, thanks to the Barackification of 
heathcare. 

So imagine my delight when I read in 
a back issue of a leading Christian maga- 
zine (call it Evangelicalism Now) that, come 
next April 15, I should just flip off Uncle 
Sam and cheat on my taxes. 

I mean, sure, breaking the law both- 
ers some people. EN mentions that: “The 
issue before us is not whether law should 
be obeyed in normal circumstances. We 
all agree on that” I feel better already, and 
my editorial brain is already forming the 
next! sentence before I read it, and it has 
something to do with ours being abnor- 
mal circumstances. 

“The question is: Under what circum- 
stancesis it appropriate to disobey a law?” 
Close enough! 

As it turns out, cheating on my taxes 
is biblical. You doubt? Wellmaybe you've 
forgotten that recognizing that “the law 
is not everything” is “a biblical principle.” 
You must have also forgotten that Daniel 
flouted the “laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians” to prayto the Lorp. You must have 
accidentally not-remembered Rahab’s trea- 
son against the devil-worshiping pagans of 
Jericho. You must be having a senior mo- 
ment when it comes to Jesus and the Jewish 
Sabbath laws. And you must have missed 
yourlginko biloba dose this morning, be- 
cause Peter very memorably said, “Judge 
for yourselves whether it is right in God's 
sight to obey [the Jews] rather than God” 
Indeed, EN points out, “the law of the land 
is superseded by the law of love.” 

I think I love my family so much that 
I will give it my tax dollars. 

As ifthatisn’t enough to convince me, 
EN then puts down the NIV and picks 
up a miniature Old Glory and a sparkler. 
“TT ]his nation itself was founded on over- 
throwing not just a law but an entire gov- 
ernment.” Now, at first my editorial brain 
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pausedat this. I thought a nation (Lat. na- 
tio, “birth, a people” from the verb nascor, 
“to be begotten”) could be “founded” only 
by a father and not by an act of disobedi- 
ence, but then I consulted my Honest Abe’ 
Dictionary of Olde Peculiar Terms. So, yes, 
it is both biblical and American for me to 
cheat on my taxes. I can almost picture my 
boys on a set of matching ATVs. 


PVE BEEN FACETIOUSLY misleading. 
That magazine isn’t really called Evangeli- 
calism Now. And in the editorial “Blessed 
Is the Law—Up to a Point,’ the masthead 
wasn't attempting to justify cheating on 
one’s taxes. They were arguing that, giv- 
en today’s circumstances, it is “legitimate 
(albeit regrettable) for an immigrant to en- 
ter this nation clandestinely to gain [cer- 
tain] freedoms.” 

The circumstances listed are these: 
“economic and political hardship” and 
U.S. immigration policies that “make it 
nearly impossible for some immigrants to 
enter this nation.” Given those circum- 
stances, Americans should cut the law- 
breakers some “slack.” 

Actually, morethanthat. “Whilewe do 
not admire lawbreaking, we cannot help 
but admire people who go through great 
privation to attain the dream of econom- 
ic and political liberty” So let us not only 
absolve them with amnesty but stand in 
awe of their sin. 

Is it sin? Well, sic et non. “It is deep- 
ly regrettable that they have broken the 
laws of our land” But why regret it at all 


when it is nothing short of “deny[ing] the 
witness of Scripture” to say that there is 
never a time when we should obey God 
rather than men? 

Certainly we should, and the biblical 
accounts provided by EN are perfect exam- 
ples. The law told Daniel not to pray. The 
law told Rahab not to assist God’s people. 
Thelawtold Peter not to preach the Gospel. 
And Jesus is Himself the Sabbath. 

Romanlawtoldaconvertnamed Ones- 
imus that he was a slave—what some might 
call economicand politicalhardship. When 
Onesimus went on the lam, Saint Paul’s re- 
sponse (written from jail) was to send him 
back to his master, Philemon. Paul en- 
couraged Philemon to receive Onesimus 
as “more than aslave, as adear brother? but 
he would remain a slave nonetheless. As 
anew Christian, Onesimus’ calling was to 
abide by the law and sacrifice his liberty. 

The trouble with twisted-Scripture im- 
migration propaganda is that it almost al- 
ways contains some genuine biblical truth. 
EN is right: Christians must “extend hos- 
pitality to the stranger and succor to the 
suffering.” We have no right to be a jack- 
ass toward people of any station in life 
who cross our paths. Nor do we have a 
right to admire, if not absolve, otherwise 
law-abiding people for flouting just and 
reasonable laws because they only yearn 
to be free to mow our lawns. 

In a completely unrelated matter, I 
wonder: Come next April 15, will the oth- 
erwise law-abiding illegal immigrants and 
their employers cheat on their taxes? 


Chronicles 
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CAN YOU IMAGINE the FDA approving a 
drug that, say, increased the risk of blood 
clots, hypertension, stroke, heart attacks, 
breast cancer, and migraines for women? 
And fathom, if you will, the absurd notion 
that such a drug could be approved for the 
treatment of something that isn’t even a 
disease, a genetic abnormality, or a men- 
tal disorder but the very way that God de- 
signed women’s bodies to work. 

Well, fasten your Malthusian belts, be- 
cause they did. Now here’s where youd 
expect a very special Dateline NBC ex- 
posé or an investigative report from Ka- 
tie Couric to unmask this conspiratori- 
al threat to women’s health. Instead, she 
called it “a tiny tablet that revolutionized 
womer’s health,” before blasting the gov- 
ernment for not giving it to every single 
woman for free. 

And then the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, the Boston Globe, Time, 
and all of the TV networks threw a party 
to celebrate its birthday. 


IN THE MID-1950’S, when many Ameri- 
can women were using Lysol to keep from 
having babies, Gideon Daniel (“G.D.”) 
Searle (formerly of Metamucil fame) 
struck gold. Frank Colton, a researcher 
at his pharmaceutical company in Skokie, 
Illinois, had created a synthetic proges- 
terone compound (norethynodrel), with 
a mind to curing “female problems.” Dr. 
Gregory Pincus heard about it and asked 
for some of it to test his theories about the 
relationship between progesterone and the 
prevention of ovulation. (Lucky for him, 
he had moneyto burn, thanks to his friend 
Margaret Sanger and her rich pal, Cyrus 
McCormick’s daughter Katharine.) 
Pincus assembled a team led by Dr. 
John Rock, a Roman Catholic fertility ex- 
pert who publicly rejected Church teach- 
ing on contraception, and they began ex- 
perimenting on women, inducing “false 
pregnancies.” Meanwhile, back in Skokie, 
Searle researchers developed their drug, 
reducing the amount of mestranol (estro- 
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gen) in their compound to prevent bleed- 
ing. They called it Enovid and shipped it 
off to Team Pincus for testing on women 
in Puerto Rico and Haiti. 

According to Planned Parenthood, Puer- 
to Rico was chosen because, unlike Dr. 
Rock’s native Massachusetts, the island “had 
no laws against contraception.” Bonus! 


Many of the women were semi- 
literate or illiterate, which al- 
lowed the researchers to test 
whether or not the pill could 
also be used by women around 
the world, regardless of their ed- 
ucational accomplishments. 


G.D. Searle & Co. applied for FDA ap- 
proval of Enovid for the treatment of men- 
strual problems at the same time it was 
organizing a symposium with Team Pin- 
cus on marketing the drug as a combined 
oral contraceptive. The FDA approved it 
for the former use in 1957, and two years 
later, Searle applied for the government's 
approval of the latter use. Enovid official- 
ly became The Pill on June 23, 1960. One 
year later, a million women had already 
used it. Four years later, Searle was up to 
$24 million in annual profits. 

The Pill has had a side effect or two 
on American culture, not the least being 
the Sexual Revolution. In addition, writes 
Gardiner Harris in the New York Times, 
“in regulatory terms, the pill brought about 
a kind of reformation.” 

Because Team Pincus’s tests on the 


Puerto Ricans had been “relatively brief? 
the FDA had no good reason (other than 
social pressure) to approve the drug for 
long-term use. So they slapped an arbi- 
trary two-year limit on prescription dura- 
tions. But women were so wild for The Pill 
that they simply asked for it under a differ- 
ent brand, consequences be damned. 

It turned out that Pincus had ignored 
the evidence presented by his team which 
indicated that 17 percent of the illiterate 
women had experienced a host of side ef- 
fects from chemically altering their other- 
wise healthy bodies—vomiting, headaches, 
nausea. (Pincus dismissed the women as 
hypochondriacs.) Added to that in the 
early 60’s were increasing reports of pul- 
monary embolism, congestive heart fail- 
ure, and pulmonary tuberculosis. 

What to do? Ifthe FDA pulled The Pill, 
women would be forced to return to sexual 
servitude. The answer was to order doctors 
to distribute literature to their prescribees 
containing long lists of fine print that they 
are free to ignore. In the name of sexual 
freedom, the U.S. government stood be- 
tween a woman and her doctor. 


TO COMMEMORATE the liberation of 
women, Planned Parenthood sent out a 
press release declaring May 9 the 50th An- 
niversary of The Pill,andthe American me- 
dia joined the celebration in lockstep. Now 
technically, the FDA only announced that 
it had plans to approve The Pill on May 9, 
1960. But shucks, this year, May 9 fell on 
a Sunday, and it was Mothers’ Day. PS 
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WHAT IS A SCHOOL? Today, we think of 
school as an institution or even as a build- 
ing. But school comes from the Greek 
skhole, “leisure” —i.e., clear your schedule 
of mundane tasks and make time to con- 
template what matters. Itonly makes sense, 
then, that parents who send their children 
toschool,and the teachers whoteach them, 
should have some idea of what matters, and 
of how to impart that to students. 

For some time in this country, we have 
lived with a distinction between two kinds 
of schools: public and private. For many, 
the difference amounts to public versus 
parochial, or secular versus Christian. If 
you don’t want your child to be exposed 
to Darwin's theory of evolution or Heather 
Has Two Mommies, you are free to enroll 
your child in the Christian school of your 
choice—provided that you continue to fi- 
nance Heather through your tax dollars. 

Edward Gay, attorney at law, is chal- 
lenging that distinction. Heinsiststhat,ac- 
cording to the federal courts, every school 
in America is secular. “The teachers are 
serving a secular purpose,” he says. 

Mr. Gay recently appeared on NBC’s 
Today show, seated next to his client, Jarret- 
ta Hamilton, as she held her eight-month- 
old daughter, Sarah, for their interview. 
[Arithmetic alert!] Also present was her 
“husband of 16 months,” Samuel Treftz. 

Miss Jarretta taught fourth-grade atthe 
Southland Christian School in St. Cloud, 
Florida. Her tenure ended when she met 
with school principal Jon Ennis to request 
six weeks of maternity leave. By her ac- 
count, Mr. Ennisslumped back in his chair, 
minuends, subtrahends, and differences 
racing through his head. 

“Tm just trying to do the math here— 
when were you married?” he asked, and 
she answered. He then said bluntly, “Did 
you conceive prior to marriage?” By her 
own account the flummoxed newlywed 
“was just being honest” when she blurted 
out that the child she was carrying was con- 
ceived three weeks before her nuptials. 

“Imagine getting fired from your job 
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for being intimate with your husband-to- 
be,” said a ruminatively incredulous Ann 
Curry, framing the show segment. 

Imagine! Imagine a Christian school 
that requires students to refrain from hav- 
ing sex and threatens them with expulsion 
if they are caught. Imagine a newly hired 
teacher being told (in writing) that she is 
expected to uphold the school’s standards 
of Christian morality. 

Well, you don't have to imagine, be- 
cause that isthe case at Christian schools 
all over the country. 

After Miss Jarretta was notified of her 
termination, the school’s teaching staff met 
and were informed of the reason for their 
colleague's future absence. Then school of- 
ficials called the parents of each of her stu- 
dents and explained the situation. 

‘This, says Attorney Gay, is a violation 
of her privacy, and we all know the Prece- 
dent to which that alludes. Gay is also su- 
ing under “federal gender discrimination 
laws?’ (What does it mean to be Woman 
if you can't... be intimate?) 

Admittedly, in order to preserve this 
woman's dignity, the school couldhave left 
the reason for her firing in the teachers’ 
lounge. Whatever their reasoning, they 
should’ve known that making such an an- 
nouncement to parents would likely evoke 
sympathy for a teacher with a hitherto un- 
blemished record. 

And yet, the coverage of this sad story 
reveals a curious double standard when it 
comes to residual Christian morality. If 
premarital sex is shameful, why would this 


married mother agree to appear on nation- 
al television in a segment called “Fired for 
Fornication”? On the other hand, if there 
is noshamein it, whyare Attorney Gay, the 
Hamilton-Treftzs, Ann Curry, the HuffPo, 
the New York Daily News, etc., outraged 
at Miss Jarretta’s scarlet letter? 

I mean, what’s the use of a scarlet let- 
ter ifeveryone thinks the A stands for “ex- 
cellent job”? 

Asifto underscore this contradiction, 
Curry rolled tape of local coverage of the 
story. Ina tone fit for asking Tom Cruise 
about thetans and Venusians, the report- 
er demanded of Principal Ennis, “Do you 
stand behind the fact that you believe the 
teacher committed an immoral act?” 

“Of her own confession” was his ob- 
viously premodern response. 

Curry asked Miss Jarretta what she 
would say to people who believe that a 
Christian school can set its own rules for 
the teachers it employs. After an awkward 
pause, Mr. Treftz pointed out that his wife 
had not been asked to sign a “specific mo- 
rality clause” that defined fornication as a 
sin. Miss Jarretta quickly added, “At least 
people would know what they were getting 
into. I didn’t know ... that this was the 
way they felt about premarital sex” 

A Christian school, Gay insists, is not 
a church. “The courts have consistently 
ruled that a private school is just like any 
other employer.” Ifthe courts agree with 
Gay, then do the math. In each equation, 
subtract Christian from Christian school 
to determine what matters. . 
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PASTORS ARE SINNERS in need of re- 
demption, like everyone else. A pastor 
must forgive and be forgiven, and this is 
something that the flock must be taught 
and must embrace, or subtle Donatism 
will creep in with the latest gossip. 

Nonetheless, beginning with the Pas- 
toral Epistles of Saint Paul, Christians have 
also been taught that, for the pastor, a high- 
er standard applies. In each Christian tra- 
dition, there are penalties for certain cler- 
ical sins—sins that diminish the teaching 
authority of the office. Do this, and you 
may no longer wear that frock. 

Which seems to modern ears a bit un- 
fair. Here in the Age of Yes, it sounds 
alittle... unforgiving. Is there any sin 
that God cannot forgive? And if we re- 
fuse to forgive a pastor who has fallen, 
then don’t we prove the old saying, “Chris- 
tians are the only soldiers who shoot their 
own wounded”? 

By his own account, fallen evangeli- 
cal megachurch pastor Ted Haggard has 
had his brains blown out by the Church. 
“I thought we were a family; he glumly 
told ABC News's Dan Harris. 

Nearthe end of 2006, amuscle-bound, 
drug-dealing, call-boy masseur, Mike Jones, 
accused the now-former president of the 
National Association of Evangelicals of 
having lots of sex with him and buying 
dope. Haggard denied it, then admitted to 
one dilly-dally, then took four polygraph 
tests to prove his semi-innocence. New 
Life Church of Colorado Springs ousted 
him, and he submitted to the superviso- 
ry discipline of a council of four evangel- 
ical leaders, including Dr. James Dobson. 
Among other things, this council required 
that Haggard leave the state of Colorado, 
refrain from any sort of ministry, and cut 
off all contact with members of his for- 
mer congregation. He was also required 
to comply with his church’ efforts to have 
his ordination revoked. And he was in- 
structed to provide evidence that he was 
pursuing another career. 

The media had a field day with the sto- 
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ry, armed with video footage of the cloy- 
ingly ebullient pastor preaching, just weeks 
before he was dragged out of his closet, 
about the evils of “gay marriage.” To Amer- 
icahe was presented as both repulsive and 
sympathetic, as cameras followed him into 
his tiny hotel home in Phoenix, Arizona, 
quite a punishment for the former flock- 
star. But the real villains were the nasty 
evangelicals who punished him for be- 
ing himself, for creating a world in which 
Haggard was forced to hide his light un- 
der a bushel of Bible verses. 

Haggard soon joined Phoenix First 
Assembly, where the Holy Spirit speaks 
very directly and clearly into the ears of 
those who listen, without the encumbranc- 
es of Scripture or tradition. On Decem- 
ber 12, 2007, just one year after the call- 
boy masseur hit the fan, “the Holy Spirit” 
said (three times, no less), “When you 
were 28 years old, I called you to Colora- 
do Springs. No one on Earth has the au- 
thority to negate that call” 

One year later, Haggard was back in 
the shadow of New Life, working on an 
HBO special (The Trials of Ted Haggard), 
and doing Larry King, Oprah, and anyone 
else who would have him on. Amid the 
media orgy, in which Haggard relayed his 
therapist’s proclamation that he was offi- 
cially a “heterosexual with homosexualat- 
tachments,’ a formermemberof New Life, 
who had come to him for help with his own 
homosexual attachments, accused him of 
another sexscapade. Haggard clung to the 
fact that his four polygraphs proved “that 


there had never been sexual contact” be- 
tween himselfand anyone associated with 
New Life Church. (Getting into bed with 
him and masturbating in front of him and 
offering him hushmoney do not count, Mr. 
Ken Starr!) More allegations have been met 
with similarly polygraphic denials. 


THIS PAST SUMMER, Ted Haggard start- 
edanewchurch in Colorado Springs. His 
flock (large enough to have to move from 
his dainty barn to a rented facility after a 
few short weeks) is amixture of newcom- 
ers with various attachments and poached 
members of New Life. He is sorry for all 
of the hurt he caused the “gay communi- 
ty” over the years by judging them, and 
he is sorry for being unfaithful to his wife, 
who remains at his side, talking about their 
wonderful sex life. He refuses now to say 
that homosexuality is a sin, only that it a 
sin for him, since he is married. 

What we arer’t hearing from Haggard 
is that he is sorry for sodomy qua sod- 
omy, or for the shame he has heaped on 
Bible-believing Christians of all denomi- 
nations for his lies and for slandering the 
men who tried to place him on the path 
of repentance—which, incidentally, has 
something of a linear relationship with 
the forgiveness a minister of the Gospel 
is called to dispense and receive. 

By his own account, Haggard is more 
than ready to dispense, having performed 
works of supererogation. Concerning his 
brieftime sans frock, he told the Wall Street 
Journal, “I over-repented.” + 
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AMERICA IS SPECIAL. America hasa 
mission. America is a beacon of liberty. 
America, God shed His grace on thee. 

Wecallit American exceptionalism— 
the beliefthat, from among the countries 
of the world, the United States of America 
has been uniquely called by God to be X. 
In this equation, X equals whatever you 
think America stands for. 

The Shining City ona Hill, the New 
Jerusalem, Manifest Destiny, the Sacred 
Union, the Great Society, the protector of 
God's chosen people—X has many incar- 
nations, some of them draped with Geneva 
gowns or encased in sidewinder missiles. 

Harsh realities have pulled Christians 
back from the brink of this idolatry—half 
a million dead here, a generation lost to 
a sexual or unitarian revolution there— 
causing believers to remember that Stone 
thatsmashed the idol of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, or that line from Kipling about being 
one with Nineveh and Tyre. Maybe we're 
not so special after all. Or just as special as, 
say, those Iraqi Christians recently liberat- 
ed from their homes and churches. 

Like Rome, America has a religion that 
supports and guarantees her greatness, one 
that sacralizes her exceptionalism. Imag- 
ine, if you will, if this country had a sacred 
past, one that factored into the salvation 
narrative itself. You look at this vast con- 
tinent, and your mind boggles—all of this 
land, anditwas only occupied by loincloth- 
wearing animists for a thousand or more 
years? Was anyone else here before them? 
Wheredidthe lost tribes of Israel go? What 
if they came here! And since transatlan- 
tic travel was pretty scarce during the first 
century A.D., and since Jesus Christ came 
first “to the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael;’ wouldnt it follow that He appeared, 
resurrected from the dead, right here in 
America? And lest the gates of Hell pre- 
vail, doesn’t it then follow that a record of 
this would be written down, on golden tab- 
letsthatwouldendure centuries of weather, 
and buried for later discovery? And (skip- 
pingahead) wouldn't the discovery here of 
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“another testament of Jesus Christ” firmly 
establish the uniqueness, the permanence 
of America? And (skipping further ahead) 
wouldnt any threat to America therefore 
be an attack on God? 


W. CLEON SKOUSEN thought so. For 
himthe threat was the Red Menace, andhe 
fought it on behalfof Elohimas an FBI spe- 
cial agent, a speaker for the John Birch So- 
ciety, and in his book The Naked Commu- 
nist (1958), in which he prophetically listed 
the goals of communism—many of which 
were fulfilled during the Cold War. 

Skousen, you may have guessed, was a 
committed Mormon. As such, he denied 
the key tenets of Christianity, while using 
biblical terminology. Thus, for example, 
he believed that the one we all know as 
god, the father of Jesus (and Lucifer), was 
once a mere creature, but this “Elohim” “ac- 
quired,’ through virtue, the glory and pow 
er ofa god, being recognized as such by the 
universe's “vast numbers of intelligences.” 
Thus, Skousen wrote (in 1953), 


since God “acquired” the hon- 
or and sustaining influence of 
“all things” it follows... that if 
He should do anything to violate 
the confidence or “sense of jus- 
tice” of these intelligences, they 
would promptly withdraw their 
support, and the “power” of God 
would disintegrate. 


You mayask yourself, why in the world 


wouldanyone become a Mormon? ‘This per- 
ception isn’t lost on the Latter-Day Saints, 
who dort advertise that you, too, could rule 
your own galaxy, any more than Tom Cruise 
speaks publicly of the fate of the Thetans. 
Instead, they make those heartwarming 
commercials about family time and other 
things that interest conservatives. 

Like, say, the threat of communism. Or 
liberals. Or the “racist” Barack Obama. 
Or anyother threat to the aforementioned 
American exceptionalism. 


GLENN BECK, the weeping conservative 
firebrand, has been a Mormon for a little 
over ten years. And while he pays homage 
to the writings of such great conservatives 
as George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Martin Luther King, Jr.—which writ- 
ings he calls “our American scriptures” — 
Beck has made it no secret that his favor- 
ite author is Cleon Skousen. Not Cleon 
Skousen, apologist of Interplanetary Elo- 
him, but Cleon Skousen, author of The 
5,000 Year Leap (1981), a catalog of the 
“divine” teachings of America’s Found- 
ing Fathers, who, it turns out, were to a 
man advocates of Mormon-style Ameri- 
can exceptionalism. Beck urges his audi- 
ences to purchase the book, for which he 
has written a new Foreword. 

It was the unstated theme of Mormon- 
style American exceptionalism that under- 
girded every word of Glenn Beck’s keynote 
speech at his recent “ecumenical” Restor- 
ing Honor rally in Washington, D.C. 

To be continued ... + 
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WHEN GLENN BECK took the podium 
at his Restoring Honor rally, he began by 
listing off the names of American heroes 
and identifying their motivation to fight 
for their country: “You cannot coexist with 
evil.” If evil has reared its ugly head, an 
honorable man, like Washington and Lin- 
coln, must stand and fight. 

Its a phrase that glimmers with righ- 
teous indignation. You think of that 
masked molester with a gun shimmying 
through your daughter’s bedroom win- 
dow, and you want to go blow his brains 
out. Who tolerates evil? 

“We have a choice to make today; add- 
ed Beck. 

Over the course of his 6,000-word altar 
call, he clarified what he meant. As Amer- 
icans, we must choose to exercise “faith, 
hope, and love” We must “pick up our 
stick” as Moses did, andstand for freedom. 
We must not fall asleep like the disciples 
of Jesus at Gethsemane. We must tithe at 
a church, synagogue, or mosque. We must 
“pledge our lives and fortunes” to elimi- 
nating our national debt. We must study 
the “sacred scriptures of our country” — 
the Constitution, the Gettysburg Address, 
“I Have a Dream” “This isn’t about one 
church or one faith over another; it is about 
the eternal principles of God?” 

Thatlast is an interesting contrast. In 
another time, “denominational differenc- 
es,’ as Charlie Brown told Linus, tended to 
separate. And there were even bigger her- 
etics to fry when it came to the differences 
between “faiths” such as Christianity and Is- 
lam. Or Christianity and Mormonism. 

But Glenn Beck is a Mormon, and 
these “eternal principles of God” he es- 
pouses reflect that fact. And for conser- 
vatives standing at the anxious bench on 
the Washington Mall, Beck wasthe one me- 
diator between Mormon ideologue Cleon 
Skousen and man. 

Like Beck’s, Skousen’s Mormonism is 
notthe sort that publicly preaches that Jesus 
and Lucifer are brethren or that Elohim was 
oncea mere mortal. In The 5,000 Year Leap: 
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Twenty-Eight Great Ideas That Are Changing 
the World (Glenn Beck’s favorite book) Skou- 
sen elaborates on a list of principles that, 
he claims, were cemented into the founda- 
tion of the United States. They include “The 
United States of America shall be a repub- 
lic” (no. 12) and “The unalienable rights of 
the people are most likely to be preserved 
if the principles of governmentare set forth 
in a written constitution’ (no. 18). 

The trouble is, Skousen claims that 
these ideas were derived by the Found- 
ing Fathers fromthe Bible, and modus pon- 
ens, the United States is God’s country. 
“The United States has a manifest desti- 
ny to be an example and a blessing to the 
entire human race” (no. 28). 

What's so Mormon aboutall ofthis? The 
above could have been said by any number 
of Christians who paint the Founding Fa- 
thers not as the wise, classically trained de- 
ists they were but as devout Bibliophiles. 

And yet everything about this Ameri- 
ca-is-God’s-country ideology is Mormon 
to the core. It serves as the false founda- 
tion ofa religion thatfinds the center ofhu- 
man history not in the Incarnation, Cross, 
and Resurrection of Christ but in “anoth- 
er revelation of Jesus Christ” in the terres- 
trial “promised land” on which we stand. 
It is Manichaean, declaring our external 
enemies evil and ourselves good, locating 
wickedness not in the hearts of sinful men 
but in the foes ofa human government that 
will wither as the grass. It is the religion of 
America—not the real, historical America, 
but the America of myth and fantasy. 


“If we do these things,” Beck preached, 
“we will heal our nation.” The phrase is 
reminiscent of 2 Chronicles 7:14, so of- 
ten cited at rallies on the National Day of 
Prayer. If my people, which are called by 
my name, shall... return to limited gov- 
ernment (no. 19)? Operate according to 
the will of the majority (no. 20)? Be debt- 
free (no. 27)? The assumption here is that 
Americans, like the Israelites of old, are 
uniquely “my [God’s] people.” And that it 
is not “I the Lord” but “We the gods” who 
can “heal their land” 

Observers of American Christianity 
have noticed that, byandlarge, evangelicals 
no longer place much emphasis on Amer- 
ica’s divine mission to protect and defend 
Israel. Attendance at Christians-for-Israel 
conferences is down. John Hagee and the 
Left Behind movies now evoke embarrass- 
ment. The Bush Years are over. America 
has “outgrown” dispensationalism. 

Alltrue, but there has also been a trans- 
ference. America’s divine mission is no lon- 
ger the protection of Israel but the preserva- 
tion of “freedom” here and abroad. Muslims 
are no longer the enemy of Jews but the en- 
emy of “our way oflife” And conservative 
American Christians—Protestant, Catholic, 
Orthodox—are joining evangelicals in this 
new dispensationalism, as they did at the 
Restoring Honor rally (alongside “240 men 
and women from all faiths represent[ing] 
thousands ofclergy”). There they applaud- 
eda man who denies that Jesus is the eter- 
nal Son of God, as he invited them to “find 
out who God truly is.” ° 
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